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Preface 


IToday, educators and conscientious parents are alarmed by 
community conflicts over public education. It is clear that 
there is not the oneness of thinking about children and about 
education that youngsters need. For years the growing com- 
plexity of our society has steadily pulled our homes and schools 
away from‘‘c<ich other. Unfortunately, the distance has grown 
at the very time when our swiftly changing world has made 
new demands on education. This gap has widened, althou^ 
the chance exists to capitalize on exciting new facts about 
children’s growth, development, and learning. 

Conflict is always distressing, but it can be useful. Recently, 
it has helped earnest citizen and devoted teacher to agree diat 
home and school must rebuild their unity. The school should 
not develop a program in isolation. The teacher should not 
work with children alone. Home and school must .supplement 
each other; they must make a consistent impact. Ihe teacher 
should be a skilled team worker, in constant touch with his 
coeducators in the home. 

Effective home-school relations can bridge the chasm created 
by the lack of understanding between parents and teachers. 
Effective home-school relations give parents peac*> of mind 
about their children’s education and guarantee that today’s 
knowledge will^e used for the youngsters’ well-being. 

Home-school relations is a new field. Very little research 
and experimentation are available as direct guides, yet our 
knowledge is extensive in other fields whidi feed into and 
support this new area. This book taps these odier fields. It 
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explains certain principles that have emerged through the 
years of work with children and shows that teachers and 
parents have more good skills in this new field than they 
give themselves credit for. 

In home-school relations the teadher is the key, but he can- 
not work alone. To do his job he needs the backing of all his 
colleagues: special teachers, visiting teachers, psychologists, 
deans, counsellors, nurses, supervisors, and administrators. So, 
too, widiin the home all who are in touch with the children or 
who are a part of the family circle are involved in the educa- 
tional process. Today, miUions of these home ‘‘teachers” are 
working with schools. This book aims to make these working 
relation^ips even more satisfying and effective. 

One debt of gratitude has often been expressed in private, 
but a public bow is overdue. In this writing, as in all else I 
have ever written, the dividing line between my contribution 
and that of my wife — critic, editor, and morale-booster par 
excellence — is a thin line indeed. Almost every idea was 
inspired in no small measure by Lucia Manley Hymes, M.A. 
in Child Development and Parent Education, “Room Mother, 
Den Mother, and mother of three.” 


James L. Hymes, Jr. 
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2 . Home-School Relations: 
A Man-Made Bridge 



Xn primitive tribes there was no need for parents and teachers 
to plan ways of working closely together. Home and school 
were one. The teachers were the mothers and fathers, the older 
children, imdes, atmts, and grandparents, all under the same 
roof. When other members of the community took a hand, as 
they often did, theirs was an extension of the hand of the 
family. 

The cuniculum was the life of the family and the life of the 
community. Manners and morals, skills and facts seeped in 
while work was done, food prepared, and thoughts exdianged. 
The youngster was immersed in this education as were his 
many teachers. No separation existed anywhere. 

This same natural unity prevailed in the America of the 
frontier cabin and of the isolated valley farmhouse. But it is 
over and done with today. Our homes have been so changed 
by social force^that they are no longer equipped to be the sole 
centers of learning. These sodal forces create such demands 
for knowledge that the home alone could nevt»r impart all that 
man needs to know. 

Additional centers of teaching have had to come into being. 
The school is now the primary supplement to the home. 
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2 A Man-Made Bridge 

Pamits and teadiers have had to create an instrument — we 
call it home-school relations — to link home and school together. 
This is our man-made bridge, a modem invention that tries, 
through various techniques which we think up, to achieve a 
unity that once came naturally. Modem living continually 
forces us to devise substitutes: finger paint to replace the mud 
youngsters no longer know, jungle-gyms to approximate the 
trees they can no longer climb. 

What you do in any endeavor — how much of your self you 
put into it, how hard you work at it, and how much you think 
about it — depends on the value you put on it. If you appre- 
ciate what home-school relations substitute for — the natural 
unity dirough which the child historically learned the taboos 
of his tribe, the ways of his living, the modes of his work, the 
means of his survival — you will give this field the earnestness 
which is its due. 


Some reading in anthropology will crystallize the contrast 
between modem living and a simpler way of life. There are 
many books to choose from. One you wtU enjoy is Children 
of the People by Dorothea Leighton and Clyde Kluckhohn 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1948). This is the story 
of the Navajo in his chUdhood and youth. An interesting fdm, 
which also points up this same contrast, is Karba's First Years, 
dealing with child-rearing in Bali (twenty minutes) (New York 
University FUm Library, 1*7 Washii^ton Place, New York 3, 
N. y.;. 


HOME-SCHOOL RELATIONS IS NO WONDESt DRUG 

f 

Some i>eople think too highly vi horoe-sdiool relations. In 
dieir eyes it becomes a magical cure-all. They like to believe 
that as soon as they master the techniques all their problems 
will roll away. 

Teachers will be free to teach as they please. 
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Salaries will be sky*high, and school buildings vidll be lovely 
to behold. 

No one will ever be fired. 

The children will turn into angels and will always do then 
homework. Drop-outs in high sdiool will stop; discipline prob* 
lems will never arise, truancy will be a thing of die past. 



Even fathers will improve — they will come to every FTA 
meeting! 

It is not effective thinking to regard home-school relations as 
a wonder drug. If you expect more of the field than it can do, 
you will be disappointed. Worse yet, you will be tempted to 
turn your back on the field when it could make an appropriate 
contribution to children’s welfare. 

NOT A SUBSTITUTE FOR GOOD PROGRAMS 

FOR CHILDREN 

Sometimes we educators put so much stock in home-school 
relations that we do not bother to examine our work with 
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children. When the youngsters in our classroom are noisy and 
inatt^tive we leap to a solution: Cet somebody to talk to the 
parents about teaching children obedience and respect. The 
real answer to this problem may lie in giving these active, 
bouncy youngsters more legitimate freedom in the classroom 
and more vital experiences. 

Teachers may be irritated because the youngsters do not do 
their homework; diey forget their books; they turn in sloppy 
papers. Our first thou^t is to have a meeting with parents at 
which someone will lay down the law on television, on chil- 
dren’s need for proper working conditions at home, and the 
number of hours a child should sleep. Often we educators are 
the ones who are remiss. We ought to have more activities in 
our classroom and rely less on workbooks, textbooks, meaning- 
less drill, and paper and pencil tasks. 

We wish someone could induce parents to impress on their 
children the value of education. If the parents would only 
insist on schooling, we say, these adolescents would not be so 
boy-and-girl-crazy in class and would not drop out of school 
at the first opportunity. But the real answer may lie ri^t 
under our noses. Our fare may not seem appetizing to inde- 
pendent adolescents. Maybe the curriculum is too bookish, too 
far removed from life and from young people’s developmental 
concerns. 

It is easy to think that the trouble is the other fellow’s fault, 
easy to think that some quick trick wUl provide a remedy. But 
home-sch(X)l relations cannot do everything. Althou^ impor- 
tant, it is only one part of the total efl[ort that a school makes for 
youngsters. When we treat it as a cure-all we are blind to other 
parts of the program that may need impro'-ing. When we fail 
to be self-critic^, home-school activities boil down to "getting 
the parents on our side.” They become a weapon against chil- 
dren and not one in their behalf. Parents and teachers form a 
protective alliance to maintain the status quo. Eyes are turned 
toward adult comfort; they do not go out to check on the 
children’s well-being. 
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THE COMPLEXITIES OF FAMILY LIFE 

Sometimes we have such high hopes for home-school rela- 
tions tiiat we forget the complexity of the lives we are dealing 
with. When we see a tired youngster coming to school, we 
want to grab the parent by the shoulder and make him read 
a good article on children s sleep. However, we have not seen 
the home with three children asleep in one bed, and father and 
mother in the same room. We do not have to live on a $29.75 
salary check, or make it feed, clothe, and shelter five people. 

We are indignant when we learn that Stephen has coffee and 
two jelly doughnuts for breakfast instead of orange juice, 
cooked cereal, bacon, eggs, and milk. We immediately plan a 
bang-up meeting on health. In our zeal we give no heed to tibe 
difiBculty^of Changing food patterns. We forget tliat they stem 
from family habits, national customs, economic status, even the 
soil and the climate where parents grew up. We build ourselves 
up for a let-down because we think someone can say the magic 
word that will cut all these roots. 

We are pleased when a speaker tells parents that children 
need active play out of school. We do not know about the 
father who works on swing shift and has to sleep during the 
day; about the trucks that rumble down the street; about the 
landlord who does not like children; and about the nei^bors 
downstairs who always complain. 

We count noses at our meetings and want everyone tiiere. 
It is so good for themi But scrubbing the floor, darning a pile 
of socks, or going to the beauty parlor may be just as important 
for tile mothers morale. Anything that lets her live more 
peacefully witii (Mdren is more important than hearing a 
speech. , 

If you do not become discouraged too soon, you can avoid 
the error of looking only at one side of the coin. You under- 
stand the complexities of raising children the more you visit 
homes. As you get closer to parents you become more realistic 
about the possibility of change. 
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You do not expect it overnight, as in your enthusiasm perhaps 
you once did. You do not despair of it, as perhaps your dis- 
aj^^intment once made you do. You come to know that 
pax>blems vary from the simple to die intricate and that you 
must measure progress accordingly. 

PABENTS' ATTITUDES CHANGE SLOWLY 

The past {fry years have taught us mudi about diildren and 
how they develop. Thoughtful people for centuries have puz- 
Tiled over this mystery, but only in recent times has the child 
been made the object of science study. We have employed 
to good advantage controlled studies, longitudinal studies, and 
objective measurement techniques, as well as highly skilled 
dinical observations. 

The new insights coming from these studies are one more 
reason for home-school relations. We know today that children 
are not Trqisys who “just growed.” They are helped or hindered 
by die way little events of their everyday lives are handled. 
Working with children is increasingly considered a job calling 
for some degree of expertness. Just anyone should not do the 
job (be he parent or teacher), operating on hunches and 
prejudices, and on old wives’ tales about what is good and what 
isn’t, what works and what doesn’t. 

We count on close home-school relations to spread as widely 
as possible our new knowledge about youngsters. We see 
close relations as a means whereby all children can grow up in 
homes and schools that are tuned to their nature and to their 
needs. We have high hoi-’cs, but again too high hopes build 
us up for a let-down. Disappointment sets, in when we dis- 
cover that fundamental changes in paient-child relationships 
can only come about slowly. ; 

The new knowledge about chUdren is deceptive. Tl^ facts 
sound simple as you put them; “EtghNyear-olds a^ like 
this. ...” “Children are wholes, in their physicaPsodal- 
emotional-intellectual beings. , “Each youngster is an 
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individual. . . .** Almost anyone can memorize die principal 
child development generalizations. Much more than memory 
is needed to act on them. 

Wise action comes only when the facts have been absorbed 
and integrated into a point of view about children >- a way of 
feeling about the things that they do. Scientific facts are one 
basis for such a philosophy, but facts alone fall far short of 
bringing an easy flow of consistent treatment. A philosophy is 
built on facts in the head and on attitudes in the heart and on 
vision in the eyes. 

Home-school relations can significantly share in building this 
philosophy among parents and teachers. At the very least, it 
can be one of the main approaches throu^ which child devel- 
opment facts reach those who work with youngsters at home or 
at school. But even the best programs in home-school relations 
cannot quickly build a philosophy of living with children. A 
philosophy is not built at one parent-teacher meeting; it grows 
slowly, ahiiost imperceptibly, througli many experiences over 
the years. 

If you keep in mind that much time is needed for an idea to 
take hold, you will be pleased with how your efforts in home- 
school relations contribute to the development of a philosophy. 
If you forget, you will look at those same efforts and be dissatis- 
fied because they do not produce the speedy changes that you 
want. 

TREATING HOME-SCHOOL RELATIONS 

TOO CASUALLY 

Some schools ei^hy counting on home-school relations to 
do more than any one thing could do for the child. Other 
schools treat t(ie field too lightly, never giving it the chance 
to make its contribution. They add it on, like a patch on the 
pants, to make a school look modem. 

Working with parents has a very appealing sound. Making 
adjustments in order to gear a school to parents, as well as to 
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children, is not so pleasant For example, look at the question 
ol seats. If parents are to participate in their child’s education, 
sdiools need comfortable adult^sized dbairs in every classroom. 
Th^ also need a private conference room where a parent and 
a teacher can talk and think together. 

Or look at the small matter of smoking. Most schools still 
allow smoking only in the furnace rooml Grown men and 
women planning together often like to smoke, and certainly in 
a more attractive setting. Although parents do not want to 
smoke while they are observing in a classroom, many a person 
can hardly wait for a meeting to finish so that he can go outside 
for a few puffs. Some ash trays will do more to make men 
feel welcome in schools than all the pointed comments like: 
"We are so glad to see some fathers here tonight” These are 
little itons, but they illustrate the broad generalization: Ti you 
want the benefits that working closely with parents can bring, 
your school must make some adjustments. 

A school will be particularly reluctant to make changes if it 
sees home-school relations only as a way to "sell the school” to 
parents. These words, heard so often, imply a one-way street. 
Home-school relations are regarded as the equivalent of parent 
education. The parent is always the learner, always on the 
receiving end. The school calls the tune. 

Home-school relations must mean a two-way process. The 
flow of ideas, energy, creativity, and leadership must be in 
both directions at all times. Effective relationships demand a 
free and easy give-and-take between the family and the school. 
No one-way streets are allowed. 

Schools and teachers are often uncomfortahle when they axe 
involved in this kind of traffic. Life docs jijot go on as usual. 
Schools are led to changes in organization, cumculum, facili- 
ties, and treatment of children that they mi<^t not oth^wise 
have made. Changes come about more quickly than the 
school’s timetable calls for. 

When you work with parents you pay a price. You adjust 
to the other fellow’s ideas, sometimes going faster and some- 
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times going at a slower pace tihan you desire. But there are 
rewards in working together that isolation can never bring. 

THE GOALS OF HOME'SCHOOL RELATIONS 

Teachers gain. Parents gain. But children are the real win- 
ners. The techniques of home-school relations exclusively 
involve adults, but children are the ones who benefit the most. 

Home-school relations has two broad goals: 

1. To bring about a better understanding, between teachers 
and parents, of what children are like; 

2. To bring about a better understanding, between teachers 
and parents, of good education. 

When these goals are achieved, parents and teachers work 
together as a united team, and youngsters gain in two ways; 

1. TheyhaVo a richer, fuller, more nourishing life, in school 
and out, than would otherwise be open to them; 

2. They have more consistent guidance in school and out; 
they stand a better chance of living up to the peak of their 
powers. 

These are our hopes for children. They are hopes with 
ceiling unlimited. No one can ever know for sure when the top 
has been reached. The task is to keep welding a titter parent- 
teacher team and to keep that team in shape and on the job 
continuously. ITie more unity there is, the more the children 
will benefit. 

Nothing we can attempt to do in home-school relations will 
ever bring back that degree of oneness children had auto- 
matically in primitive education. We may come close to that 
unity if we truly ace the significance of our efforts. More cer- 
tainly, we can 'balance whatever loss there may be if we do 
the most creative and critical dunking we are capable of. The 
children of the past never had the blessing of such thought. 
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JTHE ORGANIZATION OF THIS BOOK 

This book suggests that you do in home-school relations 
exactly what you do every day in school with youngsters: 
Look at the humans you are working with, at their character- 
istics and needs, and see them in relation to the goals that you 
seek. 

For example, one common goal in school is to teach reading. 
With diat end in mind teachers look at diildren. They want to 
know: What are their characteristics? What experiences have 
they had? How long can they sit? What arc their eye move- 
ments like? How much can they remember? What do they 
want to read about? 

This book follows the same line of inquiry not about children 
but instead about parents and teachers. It sets forth two big 
goals of a better and a mutual understanding of what children 
are like and a better and a mutual understanding of good 
education. Then it reports, in relation to each of these goals, 
the characteristics of parents and teachers that have a signif- 
icant bearing on work in the field of home-school relations. 

With goals in mind, and widi facts about grown-up human 
beings, the book then looks at the best practices that experi- 
mental public and private schools have developed so far. Some 
of the recommendations may be new steps for your school. Yet 
each and every recommendation is safely within the framework 
of usual education. They are the application at the adult level 
of the many principles about learning and teaching you already 
know from all the work you have done with children. 

These principles have been tested with children and in 
teacher-training, in camping education, an^jl^xn industry. Most 
of the practices with adults have been tc.sted, too. You can 
use them and they will work. They will beneut children. Their 
widespread adoption can mean more peaceful homes and 
schools, with better teaching in both places. Abler, happier 
children will be the result. 
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Cxood teachers continuously try to gear their work to the 
individual children in their classrooms. They try to work with 
the grain of the wood, not rip across it. This way of working 
with people is not only the humane and decent way; it is also 
the most efficient. If you work at a level where a child can 
succeed, feed into him satisfactions that he seeks, and steer 
clear of demands that arc beyond him, real learning will take 
place. 

Teachers must make exactly the same approach in home- 
school relations, but your guidepost is not what children are 
like. You uecd to know: What are parents like? What are 
parents eager for? What do they tend to reject? What pleases 
them and spurs tlyim on? What irritates them? What can they 
do and are glad to do? What leaves tlicm apathetic? 

In home-school relations you are working with other adults. 
This is a new experience for most teachers. We can say a great 
many things with confidence about children; “ ‘Fours’ find it 
very hard to wait and not to interrupt.” “ ‘Sixes’ need a lot of 
activity.” “Eleven-year-olds think the sun rises and sets on 
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their gang.” “AdoIe.scents resent being treated like babies.” 
But what do you know about parents? 

In light of their knowledge of children, teachers are forever 
adjusting dieir ideas of what to do with them: *'More committee 
work is good at this age.” “More first-hand experiences are 
needed here.” “Vocational information is vital at this age.” 
“Fairy stories fit in here.” In the case of children we can be 
guided by research and the acciumilated experience of thou- 
sands of teachers. But what must you be sure to do in working 
with parents? Wliat must you be wary of? 

There are no age-level studies of parents. No longitudinal 
studies that follow parents from the start of their family life to 
its end. No controlled studies tliat contrast one gioup with 
another. Yet we know from our work with children that educa- 
tion is hit-or-miss unless we do some thinking about the human 
material in our classrooms. Coals can be wrong, methods can 
be wrong, and timing can be wrong, unless tliese tie into what 
children are like. Can you build some hypotheses about parents? 

In working with children, research is the most reliable guide. 
Each one of us, however, turns to at least two other sources for 
general information about the nature of our youngsters. We 
use our memory. We were each a child; we can recall to some 
extent what children fike and reject, what they can and cannot 
do. We use our eyes. We see yoimgstcrs in our classrooms, on 
buses, in department stores, on the street playing, and in the 
movies. This daily observation gives us many valuable side- 
lights about child nature. 

Memory and general observ^atiou are subjective methods. 
They lead us astray at times, but they are methods available 
to each one of us in our study of parimts.^We can use them as 
a start until more research about adults has been completed. 
We see parents every day — many A^ito teach are parents — and 
each of us has bad parents of his own. We have a vast personal 
experience to draw on. We can Icam enough about parents, at 
least in a preliminary way, to insure that efforts in hcnne-school 
relations become more efficient 
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PARENTS ABE IN LOVE WITH THEIR CHILDREN 

One generalization about parents is supported by so much 
daily observation that it sounds almost trite when spelled out. 
Yet it is a basic generalization for home-school relations. Were 
it not true, work in this field would be almost impossible. 
Herculean cflForts would be called for, and even these would 
hold little promise of success. 

But the generalization is true. Because it is true, teachers 
can work in home-school relation.s with confidence. You can 
know that there are rich rewards here. You can justifiably feel 
that the cards are .stacked iu your favor in advance. A little 
effort will bring big results. A little concern wiP bring big 
responses. You have ferMle ground here that you can work 
easily — not hard, baked, resistant, hostile soil. 

The generalization? Parents in America prize their children. 
'fhey work for them. They care for them. They want the best 
for them. A child in our country is treasured, not exploited. He 
is central, not incidctital. Many a child has been described as 
“the apple of his parents’ eye.” This is true for all but an 
infinitesimal number of children in our country. The parents 
you deal with feel this way for they are in love with their 
children. 

You have seen much evidenct* of this. Think of ^hc crowds, 
in department stores at Cliristmas time, with tired f(vt, weary 
eyes, thinning pocketbook, but spurred on by: “What would he 
like for Cliristmas?” Family after family buys more than it 
.should, works harder than it should, and plans more than it 
should, but it does it all for die children. A special, wonderful, 
and unique feeling T)f love is exemplified here that is full of 
meaning for home-school relations. 

You have seen the same thing at birthday times. Nothing is 
too good. Nothing too expensive. Nodiing too hard to find. 
This is the child’s day and, in parents’ eyes, that calls for 
supreme effort. 

On any day watch at an airport or a railroad station when 
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a father comes home from a trip. The children rush to meet 
him. Hie children are kissed first, then the mother. And on 
father's face, and mother s too, a look of love and pride and 
joy shines. 

Do you know what a father does before he boards his train 
or plane for home? His feet may hurt him from his work; he 
may be pressed for time; he may still have business demands 
upon him; but one purchase must be made before he sets out: 
a present for tlie children! He may end up with somediing silly 
like a souvenir ash tray, sometliing small like a package of gum, 
or a salt shaker from the airplane, but father always comes 
home prepared for the question: “Did you bring an) thing for 
me?” A father brings sometliing, and he feels good about it, 

A well-known advertisement warns: “Never underestimate 
the power of a woman.” Workers in home-school relations must 
know that they should never underestimate parents love for 
children. One of the phenomena of the past quarter century 
has been the flight of families from the cities to the suburbs. 
Many reasons account for this suburban hegira, but one stands 
out: Children. The suburbs mean play space, safety, a room 
for each child. Fathers run for early morning trains, they buck 
rush-hour traffic in their cars, and mothers drive to stores and 
even mow lawns so that children can have a good life. 

Business has long been aware of this fine feeling for children. 
Read the advertisements, in magazines or the daily paper, for 
children s musical records, encyclopedias, and children s books 
of all kinds. Tlie words say: “You want your child to have the 
best,” and Mr. and Mrs. America agree. 

Think about the growth of summer camps and the wide- 
spread interest in private kindergartens Tru'l dancing schools. 
Whatever seems to offer an advantage to children stdkes a 
responsive chord in America’s parents. 

The United States government knows this. Best-sellers of the 
U.S. Government Printing Office through all the years have 
been two publications for parents: Infant Care and Your Child 
from One to Six. Other publishers have made the same dis- 
covery. Benjamin Spock's Pocket Book of Infant and Child 
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Care (New York: Pocket Books, Inc., 1946) Has sold almost as 
many millions of copies as the ever-popular "whodunits’* on 
drug store, cigar store, and railroad station counters. Almost 
every general magazine — Homes and Gardens, The 

American Home, The Farm Journal, The Ladies* Home Journal, 
to name just a few — regularly includes articles about child 
care. Americans are conscientious about their children. 

America’s great freedom may partially account for this love. 
In our country a child can rise. He may some day be President 
of the United States. Each youngster is wortliwhile because he 
has within him a very special promise of unknown heights. 
America’s unique democracy may be another part of the ex- 
planation. Children have rights, as do all other people. Our 
strong religious roots undoubtedly also nourish this feeling. 
Americans have accepted Ihe Christian command to love little 
children. 

Whatever the causes, the fact is there. An old song says: 
“Love me, love my dog.” The truth for home-school relations 
is: "Love mij child, and I will love you” A parent is ever ready 
to sacrifice his needs in behalf of his children’s. This is the 
parent you work witli iu home-school relations — he carries a 
prized picture in his pocketbook, a lump in the heart, a warm 
love, and a grc.it good wish for youngsters. Feel the same love, 
and that parent is your friend. Show vour interest and your 
love, and that parent is on your side. Be casual, be off-hand, be 
cold toward childi'en, and that parent can never work closely 
with you. 

PARENTS AND CHILDREN ARE ONE 

A second gei^er^zation about parents flows naturally from 
the first Teachers focusing only on children are apt to miss it. 
You see the youngster in the classroom alone. Within him, yet 
hidden from your eyes, are love, hope, wish, plan, possibility — 
his parents’ feelings for him. The bond between parent and 
child is a physical bond, it is an emotional bond. To touch the 
child is tc touch the parent To praise the child is to praise the 
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parent. To criticize the child is to hit at the parent. The two 
are two, but the two are also one. 

You can never write out the full investment — in time, in 


energy, in worry, in effort — that every parent, even the most 
casu^, puts into a child. Parents spend time on their children. 



They spend money. They give up 
some of their own desires for their 
children’s sake: jobs, fun, comforts, 
friends, more education for them- 
selves. These are the obvious sacri- 
fices, but you cannot always see 
what they sum up: The parent gives 
himself. He becomes one with his 
child. 

A youngster is a name on a class 
book. This is the child the parent 
wheeled in the sunshine for hour 
after hour, the child who had colic 
and could not sleep at night, the 
child the parent carried upstairs and 
dow'n for six solid months. 


WE DIDNT DO SO GOOD THIS 
MONTih EU, POPP 


A child comes to school for the 


. first time. She is one of countless 


swarming faces. This is the child who was bom right after an 
older sister had polio and died, the child who is not quite as 
smart as her parents wish, the one who has been made to take 
piano lessons since she was four. She is the girl who has few 
friends; her mother w^orries because she too was lonesome when 
she was a girl growdng up. 

You send a paper home with a red checl^ mark on it. The 
child who wrote the paper was once so hard to toilet-train. She 
sucked her thumb and worried everyone abo.’t her teeth, and 
she cried inconsolably because she could not keep up with her 
older brother. She is the one who always put her fingers into 
everything, and would not stop. 

You see the youngster, but you caimot sec the special person 
each child is in the parent’s eyes: satisfaction mixed wdth dis- 
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appointment, dream mixed with resignation, a glow spotted 
with concern. The child never comes alone; the parent never 
comes alone. The tie that binds the two is a wapn, tight, and 
firm bond. 

The love each parent feels for his child makes him want the 
best for that child. But, in wanting this for the child, the 
parent is wanting the best for himself. The parent really comes 
to school with his child. The youngster s performance in school 
is like the trial run of a ship; the engineers are on hand with 
bated breath — this will tell them if they did their work right. 
It is like the first showing of a new car model; the designers 
are listening apprehensively to what tlie public says. It is like 
the opening of a Broadway show; the writer and producer are 
in the lobby, almost afraid to hear the comments of the crowd. 

Parents' love for their children creates a latent eagerness to 
do the right jthing and to cooperate with all who seek the child’s 
well-being. But this same love must warn you: Handle with 
care. Everything you do in home-school relations touches on 
sacred soil — on the child and on the parent himself. In this 
field tread lightly. You are not talking about the weather, but 
about parents’ children . . . and parents’ efforts . . . and parents’ 
hopes. 

PARENTS WANT TO BE IN TOUCH 

WITH THEIR children’s LIVES 

Hand in hand parents go with their children to school, and, 
when school days are over, even down the church aisle at the 
wedding; into the classroom, and even to the desk on the first 
job (and on the tvyj^nty-first). The parent continually wants 
to know: How islie doing? Is he making good progress? This 
close bond between parent and child leads us to a third char- 
acteristic of parents: They are eager to keep in touch with what 
is going on. 

Teachers are apt to take a child's att*. 'Tiding school as a rou- 
tine thing. All children do it; each September brings another 
crop. But there is nothing casual about school days from a 
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parent’s standpoint. The years from five or six to ei^teen or 
twenty-two are a long stretch. It hurts parents if a curtain drops 
during these years, cutting them out from a significant part in 
dieir dbildren's lives. 

The youngsters go to school early in the morning. They 
come home in late afternoon. What goes on? What do they do? 
How do they act? How do they get along with otiiers? The 
children tell a little; the parent guesses a little; and reports and 
materials brought home convey a little. But, if you have a child, 
if you love that child, there is a thrill in knowing fully. This is 
your yoimgster s life and you want a share in it. Parents accept 
the fact that a child must be away for a large chunk of time. 
They are deeply grateful, however, when they are not kept in 
the dark. 


An excellent book dealing with parents and children in non- 
school activities, but rich in implications and suggestions and 
sound philosophy for home-school relations, is The Feckham 
Experiment by Pearse and Crocker (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 19^). Chapter X, “Schooldays^ points up the sig- 
nificance of parents’ being in on their children’s lives: “The 
parental lack of knowledge of and participation in all that goes 
on at school is apt to be complete. Delivered up to the gate by 
its mother, the child goes to school for a prescribed number of 
hours each day. ... In this process the parents have no place 
and play no part. Many of our members for example had never 
seen their children swim until they joined the (Peckham) 
Centre. . . . The pride and pleasure of the mother who first 
sees her child swim a length are the outward expression of a 
human need ftdfiUed. And who will deny that a father adds a 
dibit to his dignity — if not to his stature'- vhen in company 
uMh his friends he sees his son do a good dive, pljiy in the hand. 
. . . This pride in the parents is ... a nahtral Mmulus to their 
own progressive development” (page IS9). 

Also, a film can be rented. The Centre, which pictures the 
same program (Communication Materials Center, 413 West 117 
St, New York Sff, N. Y.). In it you wrll sec the Peckhem people 
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working in the wisest way with whole families, not fust the 
chUd-part, As you watch the film keep asking yourself if 
schools could do anything like this. 

A few nursery schools, particularly those in colleges and 
research centers, have one-way vision screens. Parents can sit 
in an adjoining booth and watch tlieir children at work. The 
youngsters cannot see the adults and do not know they are 
being observed. The faces of parents, as they sit behind that 
screen, are revealing. You see no inattentivencss. No lagging of 
interest. Only a great and deep absorption. 

As you watch these adults you are impressed with their pride 
and thrill. You hear quiet chuckles. You have no doubts. 
Parents cherish the opportunity to be in on their children s lives, 
and they make the most of it. 

PARENTS WANT TO PARTICIPATE 

Parents want more than to know what their children are 
doing. They want an active share in the njents. They want to 
do things for these children they love. They also want to par- 
ticipate for their own adult sakes. 

We in schools are wary of imposing on people. We think we 
must not ask others to do us “favors.” We steer away from 
requests for help. But this is a wrong y.sychology. Oiu: hes- 
itancy springs from wrong ideas about people, ideas we have 
to revise. In truth, we do the adult a favor when we make it 
possible for him to help. 

A basic book which states the foundation for this point of 
view is On Beipg Human by Ashley Montagu (Neto York: Henry 
Schuman, 1931). It is short (only 122 pages), readable, and 
packed ftdl of challenging ideas. 


The chance to be useful is a satisfaction that people need 
more and more as they grow up. The adult wants to give to 
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others. He wants to be a part of a circle that is larger than 
himself. This is the unique stamp of a mature person. Three” 
year-olds feel some need to contribute; the thirteen-ycar-old is 
pulled a little more by it. In the adult years, however, this need 
takes on its full driving force. 

Hearing people talk, you would never realize how much 
adults want to participate. It is not cricket to express this need 
too openly. People put on a hard shell and say: ‘T don’t want 
to be the fall guy." “I always look for the easy way out.” “Why 
do they pick on me for all the jobs!” Because we are not aware 
that certain satisfactions are peculiar to adulthood, we often 
accept the words at face value. 

We know that each age of childhood is seeking to gratify 
particular needs. The infant seeks cuddb’ng. Eleven-year-olds 
have to be in with a gang; their club of friends and theii .secrets 
buck them up and make them feel unportant. We know how 
much it matters to an adolescent to have a voice in his own 
affairs, to adventure, to make mistakes, and to be a person on 
his own. 

We miscalculate adults. We think searching for particular 
satisfactions is “kid stuff”; that the adult is emotionally com- 
plete; that he has outgrown this business of needs. None of 
these is true. 


The growing period of childhoot’* largely centers aroun d self- 
discovery. The child — infant, preschooler, 
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adolescent — is deeply concerned in finding hiniself . He needs 
enough security to be reasonably sure of hinigfilf anfl trusting 
of others. He needs enough independence to feel reasonably 
aware of hiniself and aware of how other people will accept 
him. 

The adult does not have to be centered so exclusively on him- 
self. He has found some answers by the time he hqs reached 
adulthood. Most grownups are free to apply themselves to a 
new concern: What can I do for others? How can I put myself 
to work? What can J give? In this new area satisfactions must 
come now, if the adult is not to stagnate. 

The need to give is heightened by the way we live today. 
Not too long ago a man could more easily find this satisfaction 
in his work; a woman could more easily find it in tier home. 
More chances were riglit at hand for the personal touch. Our 
machine wofkl has taken away many opportunities. Today 
more and more people flip the switch, follow the pattern, play 
tlieir small routine part . . . and go to bed. This is not enough 
to satisfy an adult. The mature person is basically unhappy 
unless he has .something to care for. 

The school can meet this requirement. Working for one’s own 
child, working for children, working for the school that serves 
the comramiity’s children can give the adult this new and 
deep-down pleasure he is seeking. 

Parents may need encouragement to reach out for the chance 
to contribute. Children do, in their search for satLtactions. 
Many youngsters need a gentle push into the next step of their 
growth. Even though they deeply want independence, some 
must be prodded to seek it. Even tliough they crave security, 
some wait for reassur^ce before they reach out for what they 
need. ^ ' 

Adults are die same. Their own growth, serenity, and deep 
pleasure de mand tihat they contribute to a cause larger than 
themselves, yet adults do not always seek out the opportunity. 
You cannot force them, but you can guiiio people into ways of 
serving and they will be truly glad. 
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A exceUent film to see is The Fight for Better Schools (New 
York UrUver^y Film Library, 26 Washington Place, New York 
3, N. Y.). As you watch it, note the energy and enthusiasm and 
imagination that adults have, once the right vein is tapped. 
One shot of a mother licking envelopes while holding her little 
baby on her lap is a real symbol of this. The film also gives in- 
formation about the National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools (2 West 45 St., New York 19, N. Y.). This is an 
organization of citizens who have rolled up their sleeves to 
bring about the kind of education that children deserve. 


PARENTS HAVE MUCH TO GIVE 

The questions that immediately arise are how can parents 
help and what do they know about education. Observation of 
parents — your own parents, those you know in your classroom 
and in your neighborhood — ought to set your mind at ease. 
Parents have much to give. Not only do they want to help, but 
their life’s experience also gives them a strong background for 
making a significant contribution. 

The parent is, of course, an amateur in education. He has had 
no course training and has probably read no books that deal 
with die technical business of school. Tlie specific teaching 
ways of the classroom are not his forte, but — parents have lived 
with children. They have .seen them grow. Even though their 
only degree in child care is a Mr. or a Mrs., parents are wise, 
and schools need their wisdom. 

Parents know their individual children. Tliey know their 
strengths, the budding intercsls, the beginning inclinations diat 
mark one child off from all others. Tlicy uui recite the intimate 
details of a child’s past: his fears, illnesses, tl^e exciting experi- 
ences, the good and the bad that made the c^iild what he is 
today. 

Good schools are striving for an awareness of the individual. 
Yet, instead of being dedighted wi'ih this parent-knowledge and 
seizing on it as a strong resource, some school people scoff at it. 
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They say: “All she cares about is her own youngster.” “He thinks 
his offspring is a prize.” 

You know the old joke: “That child has a face only a mother 
could love.” Some schools turn their backs on this subjectivity. 
They call it prejudice. They say it is emotional. The personal 
insights of parents may be all of these things but still be good. 
Education could make full use of them. 

Schools are objective, parents are more personal. Schools 
see children in comparison with others, parents are inclined to 
see each child as himself. Schools see children in the present. 
This is the test score, like it or not. Parents see children as they 
might be. There is room for both approaches in the good 
education of children. 

The emphasis in a teacher’s professional training is on the 
group, on living with and guiding numbers of children. While 
working with- groups, the teacher must somehow always see 
how things work out for each member. The parent often is 
bewildered by numbers of children and must bow to the 
teacher s skill in this area. But the parent may, on occasion, be 
tlic more sensitive of the two in putting the single child, the 
person, in his central place. A school suffers if it cuts itself off 
from this kind of special insight. 

Parents, living closer to tlieir children, see more vividly 
another basic concept, one that teachers frequently learn only 
through reading. Call it the continuity of growth — the emer- 
gence of a child’s today out of yesterday, the slow development 
of the present out of a long past. 

This concept of continuity has many implications for cur- 
riculum and teaching. As one illustration, only the person who 
is fully aware of it cgin afford patience and have confidence in 
children. Kno>Yifig that there was a yesterday and that there 
will be a tomorrow, he can tone down too-stiff pressures to 
achieve specific goals by the end of today. 

Teachers are more apt to see children for spot periods of 
time: a class once every day for forty minutes; a term from 
September to January; a year from September to June. The 
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par^t is with the child through the whole sweep of his growth 
—from diapers to tuxedos, from rattle to baseball bat, from 
Pablum to fried shrimp. This continuous living togedier breeds' 
perspective, a tolerant touch, a gentleness which would improve 
many a school. 

Parents have still another insight into child development: an 
awareness that children are whole. It is hard for a parent to 
escape knowing this; it is hard for many a teacher to learn it. 

Parents have their noses rubbed into their children s total 
lives. They know full well what it means when a youngster is 
sick or not his normal self. Every day some event reveals to 
them the tie between how their child gets along with his friends 
and his general attitude toward life. The interm^shing of a 
youngster’s complete being is not theory to those who eat break- 
fast virith children, who take them shopping, see them in the 
bathroom, watch them in the backyards and on the street 
playing. 

Schools need sharp reminders of this whoIene.ss of humans. 
Much of our practice still segments children: This is seventli 
grade; this is reading time; this group has the top ability. 
Closer relationships with parents could acquaint school people 
more intimately with the point of view that children are whole. 

Parents usually are not aware of all they know. If you ask 
them face to face, they are the first to say: “You’re the expert. 
I’m only a parent.” Yet, in fundamental idea after fundamental 
idea it is startling to notice how the common sense of parents 
coincides with the learned sense of teachers. 

PARENTS ARE NOT ANGELS 

‘ » 

Parents are in love with then children. 

Parents want to keep in touch with their chidren. 

Parents want to participate. 

Parents have much to give. 

Thus far, parents sound like angels. Everything is on the 
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positive side. The reality of course is tiiat parents, like children, 
are not all sweetness and light. Included in their number are 
show-offs, the power-mads, the mice, the lazy ones, and those 
who make you think they do not care. 

The mere fact that a person is over twenty-one does not 
confer an honorary degree of good citizenship. The mere fact 
that a woman has given birth to a diild does not wash away 
all her personal problems. Often, it intensifies them. Parents 
carry with them into their adulthood all the unresolved prob- 
lems of their own childhood. Adult living brings additional 
difficulties to many people. 

Teachers who have held meetings with parents know this only 
too well. They dream that the meeting will turn everyone into 
a paragon of perfection. A number of times, the meeting 
actually shows how difficult some people can be. Teachers 
discover that- !ihi« little clique of parents wants to run every- 
thing. . . . Mrs. So-and-So wants to be in the limeliglit all the 
time. ... A few are so competitive that they even try to outdo 
each other in making cookies and putting on the most attractive 
tea. The teacher as.sumes that all parents want to study about 
children. But no. Many of those attending have some personal 
need which prods them. 

Teachers who have invited parents to observe or participate 
in their classrooms have encountered .similar difficult and dis- 
turbing drives in some parents. 

“Mrs. Jones came one day, and she talked to me all the time. 
She never got the point that 1 have a whole classroom of chil- 

dren.” . . ^ oi. 

“I thought I would go crazy when Mrs. Brown visited. She 

could not keep her niputh shut or her hands off things. She 
wanted to *help* her youngster and all the others, and .vouldn t 

let them do a thing on their own. ’ 

“Mrs. Franklin thought she had to be the disciplinarian for 
me. She stepped into two situations — I could have wrung her 
neck.” 
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PARENTS ARE ALL INDIVIDUALS 

You will not be dismayed by die discovery that parents are 
not angels if you keep in mind one truth diat your work with 
children has taught you over and over: All youngsters are dif- 
ferent. By the same token, parents are all individuals. 

The first time you hold a room meeting with parents you will 
be struck by this fact Fifteen mothers have come. Mrs. Brown 
over there is smart as a whip. She gets ideas before you finish 
saying them, and she often completes your sentences for you. 
Mrs. Jones is very pleasant, but you cannot always be sure that 
she understands what you mean. She nods and smiles as if she 
does, but you wonder. 

Mrs. Howe looks so neat and fresh. Her only child is in your 
group; the family lives in a small apartment with a lot of 
gadgets. You are surprised that Mrs. Black could come. She has 
two children under six, a girl in the upper grades, another in 
high school, plus Tommy in your class. You wonder who is 
Ci ing for the little ones while she comes to the meeting. 

1 Irs. Hill is talking, and that does not surprise you. She 
alw, ys has to argue. You sense how the gio»ip tightens up when 
she legins. The other parents do not realize it, but they ar« 
bothe/ed by her haggling over every little point. 

Ther . is that Mrs. What’s-her-child’s-name? who never says 
a word. Mrs. Wright looks so nice; they have a lot of money. 
It is true, you discover, that the Smiths are having still another 
baby. Why do you suppose Mrs. Gray looks so thin and jittery? 
Maybe this second marriage isn’t woiking out well, either. 

Fifteen came, and twenty-five did not. Who stayed away? 
The ones who work during the day. Those who have infants at 
home or sick husbands or visiting in-laws. Some who cannot 
stand meetings: “It’s just talk-talk-talk . . , tk? same old stuff.” 
A few who think “Oh, I don’t count.” There arc some who 
are ill and some who just forgot. 

The same question that schools face with children arises: 
What is real to each of these people? Some need facts. How 
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can they leam them best? How much and how fast? Others 
need a chance to talk and time to figure things out for them- 
selves. Still otliers think that children are their big problem but, 
in reality, the satisfaction of theii own adult needs is more 
pressing. 

We can and must build our generalizations about parents. 
At the same time we must be sure to keep in mind that indi- 
vidual diflEerenccs are as real with parents as they are with four- 
and eight-year-olds and adolescents. The challenge is the same 
as with children: You must accept the real person in front of 
you. You must be prepared to work where each one is. You 
have to adapt your goals to the extent of each one’s absorption. 

parents’ behavior is caused 

The vari'^d , 'cds of parents will not dismay you if you also 
apply to adults the same insights into behavior that are your 
standbys with children. We arc leaining, for example, not to 
blame children, and call it a day. “He is lazy.” “He is mean.” 
“He is spiteful.” “Tie just wants attention.” Name-calling is 
not the answer. It even complicates the real work we have to 
do: To find the c.mse, because there always is a cause; to treat 
each particular cause in the special way that will remedy it. 

Some teachers forget tliat adult behavior is also caused. They 
tend to bo intolerant of it. They are apt to take h superior 
attitude: “She ought to know better than that. . . .’ Or they 
become very moral: “Wouldn’t you think that an adult. . . ?” 

Some educators set high standards that cannot be met. Then, 
when the standards arc not met, they become cynical and want 
to wash their hands of the businc.ss of trying to work with 
parents. “Mrs. Brown came to the meeting, but she still expects 
too much of Billy. . . .” “Mrs. Stevens told me that she liked 
the pamphlet I gave her very much, but I don’t think she read a 
word of it. She still nags that child every single minute. . . .” 
“I almost think Susie’s mother is two-fa^ od. When we talked 
she promised to give Susie more freedom, but she didn’t mean 
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a word she said. She has that child tied to her more than ever 
before. . . 

Reacting in this way to surface symptoms, with adults or 
with children, never helps. The need is to keep asking yourself; 
Why? What makes a person act this way? What is the reason? 
What do they get out of it? Only when you come down to 
causes, and then do whatever your discovery of the cause leads 
you to do, can you expect people to change. You have to be a 
combination of detective and doctor at work. 


The point of view expressed here is an extension to parents 
of a way of thinking about children which I have tricJ to de- 
velop more fully in the book. Understanding Your Child (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952). Read “The Fourth Idea: There 
Is Some Reason Why,” pages 99-180, and apply it to parents 
whose behavior troubles you. 


Keep in mind that although some behavior is consciously con- 
trolled, not all of it is. Occa.sionally homo-school relations will 
seem to work wonders. The parent secs a promising practice, 
hears an idea, or reads a book. He .snaps up the suggestion and 
puts it right to work; his behavior changes almost overnight. 
If you look back on why the parent ever acted the old way in 
the first place, you will probably come to this kmd of cause: 
He simply did not know any better. 

When behavior stems from this reason it is usually easy to 
change. A conference, a go .'d leafiet. a meeting — any tech- 
nique that makes the new idea clear - can perform the miracle. 
This happens with youngsters too. They < li.'mge quickly if the 
cause is the simple one of not knowing, itot tsider.standing, not 
seeing a better way to act. 

The ability to improve quickly is tine of all ages, but it is 
not true of all behavior. Many times the child cannot control 
what he does. All the talking in the world, the best lessons 
imaginable, do not produce a quick improvement. The cause 
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of the behavior, the reason why, is somewhere deep down 
where words cannot reach it. 

Adults cannot always manage all their own afFairs, either. 
Not because they do not try. Not because they are weak-willed. 
Not because no one has ever told them how. It is because 
people, humans of all ages, get caught in a powerful web spun 
of two strong tlu'cads: the way they were treated in the past, 
and the way the present bears down on them. 

Whether we like it or not, these threads have the power to 
make people act the way they do. These threads can go on 
making them act that way until some friendly hand helps them 
slowly to be free. Words — exhortations, pleas, instruction, 
advice — cannot do this job. Blame and threats only make the 
tangle worse. 

UNDERSTANDING AND PATIENCE ARE NEEDED 

Parents need understanding from schools even more than 
children do. The parents’ advanced years, far from giving them 
control over all their acts, often put them more in the power of 
the past. A young child can regain his balance. Too many long 
years of bad living block some adults from being helped quickly. 

Patterns of behaving — “She always has to be right” . . . “He 
gets so upset when he is crossed” . . . “He wavers so and never 
makes up his mind’’ . . . “She has such a chip on her shoulder” — 
have been practiced for so long, have been used in so many 
situations, and are so rooted in needs that no little pat on the 
back can shoo them away. 

Unhappiness is buried .so deep within some adults that it is 
not easily touched. A harsh father, a cold mother, a preferred 
brother ... a fqjfrful family, a demanding one, a worried 
house . . . pla 5 mates who bullied, harsh teachers — tliese are 
still real, and they influence the way people act today, even 
though they may have happened thirty j 'ars ago. 

The present too is often hard on many parents. Basic social 
conditions determine the way some iieople must act. Some 
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families are under economic strain. Others feel tension because 
they belong to a minority; the sound o( their name, their skin 
color, their religious beliefs, or their national background sets 
them apart. All families are, to some extent, affected by the 
highly competitive nature of our society. Some families are 
particularly susceptible to this pressure; they are driven to 
succeed, to be prominent, to rise to the top, and to drag their 
children along with them. 

In addition, each family has its own private personal story 
which colors parents’ efforts for their children, their relations 
with adults, and their responses to school. Maybe a paralyzed 
grandmother needs continuous care. Perhaps al’raony to a 
former wife drains the family’s resources, or an alcol'.olic uncle 
is a constant worry. An unstable business may make a father 
edgy, or migraine may make a mother sharp-tempered. 

Your work with children teaches you that youngsters with 
real problems do change if they have continuous teacher-after- 
teacher help. Only over the long haul can a united faculty, 
agreed on the cause and the treatment, begin to sec improve- 
ment in many a child. 

You need the same patience when you work with adults. 
You use every relationship to do what looks like the hcli)ful 
thing: your face-to-face talks, your group meetings, reading 
materials, the parent’s visits to school, everytliiug. The next 
teacher does the same, in tiie same consistent wcy. The school’s 
efforts may never be cnougli to effect a complete transfonnation 
in some people. If tlie school Joes not get angry, does not 
simply squelch troubled parents, and keeps operating on the 
concept of trcat-the-cause, home-school relations always will 
have some impact and always will help.- 

One reminder: As you read and Ihink abodUthose few parents 
who have more difBcult problems than most, be sure to keep 
your perspective. There are a few unhappy parents, just as in 
each class of children a few youngsters are more troubled and 
need your best thinking. Some teachers have their fingers 
burned by these few adults, and carry over dismal generaliza- 
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tions to all parents. This is not sound practice with adults, any 
more than it would be with youngsters. 

MANY PARENTS ARE UNSURE 

You will do well to realize that parents have been hard hit in 
recent years. If you are realistic you will not be let down. You 
will not expect miracles, neither will you get angry with mothers 
and fathers and give up in despair. 

Mothers and fathers today are like workmen in a factory 
trying to turn out their product by kerosene lamps, like car- 
penters trjang to cut with a dull saw, like farmers trying to plow 
with only a balky mule. 

Modern life has taken away many of the tools parents need 
to do their job of child rearing. Space is gone for many families. 
Real jobs that children can handle, necessary chores that are 
a part of family life, are almost nonexistent. Animals that 
yoimgsters can care for are missing. Materials children can 
work with — water, sand, mud, boaids, leaves, trees, dirt, 
streams — are no longer right at hand. Even the whole silent 
structiue of This v ri^ht and This is wrong is crumbling. In its 
place are alternatives and choices; tlicse are much less sup- 
porting for parents. 

Probably never before have parents so eani« st about 
children and so full of good will. Probably no time ii- history 
has ever given parents so many problems to face, so many deci- 
sions to make, and so few tools to vork with. All parents are 
caught. They do what they can, although often that is far less 
than they know how to or want to do. 

The family job has ‘been furtlier complicated because the 
rules have kept oKanging. Parents have heard first one thing 
and then another. 

“Let him cry. It’s good for his lungs.” "If he’s crying there 
must be something wrong. Pick him up." 

“Don’t pick him up. You will spoil him.” “Hold him and play 
with him. Don’t you know that babies need love?” 
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“Feed him every four hours on die dot.” “Feed him when he 
is hungry. He wQl make his own schedule as he goes a2ong ” 
“Take his thumb out of his mouth. Do you want to spoil his 
teeth?” “Thumb-sucking is normal. It comforts the baby, and 
it won't hurt his teeth'' 



Many mothers and fathers today are badgered from all sides. 
Grandparents have said one thing ( “You aren’t going to let him 
say that to you, are you? ... If he were my child. . . . These 
children todayl”), and some “experts” have said another. Con- 
flicting advice is complicating enough. To worsen matters, 
other “experts” have come along and disagreed with the first. 

See the film Family Circles (thirty minutes, sound) (Com- 
munication Materials Center, 413 West .! 17 Sf., New York 27, 

N. Y.). Wtdeh at the start of the film for the many different 
ways in which family life today differs from that of earlier 
times. The latter part of the picture is concetned with various 
home-school activities, which will also interest you. 
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It is not unusual at PTA meetings or other gatherings for a 
mother to stand up and say: “Of course, I’m just a parent, 
but. . . The poor parent who does not know a thingl 
It is not unusual for parents to say to someone who looks like 
an expert: “You probably wouldn’t approve at all of what I am 
doing with my child, but. . . .” The poor parent who is always 
making mistakes! 

Parents have had not only an avalanche of advice, much of 
it conhicting; they have also been blamed for everything under 
the sun. Juvenile delinquency, the low state of our country’s 
morals, speeding on the highways, carelessness about the value 
of a dollar, the drop in church attendance — these evils all go 
back to parents. At lea't, that is what the headline writers and 
speech-makers seem to imply. Many parents have believed 
them. 

It is not unusual for parents to say (and for many more to 
feel): “IVe probably done all the wrong things with my 
child. . . .” ihey have finally been beaten down. 

It is worth your time to look up the May, 1947 issue of The 
Chfld, the monthly magazine of the V. S. Children’s Bureau. 
Read the article, “Slop Sniping at Parents,’ by Samuel Whit~ 
man. In fust a few pages it states a point of view that can be 
fundamental to your thinking. 

The magazines today are full of articles about «hildren. 
Almost every newspaper has a coliunn or two telling oarents 
how to raise their children. Books on child care have been 
best-sellers. Pamphlets, particularly those with the word “dis- 
cipline’’ in the title, go»hke wildfire. 

Much of die priht(‘d advice and information is sound. It is a 
very promising development to have fads about child growth, 
and tips and suggestions for parents, available at every news-^ 
stand. Historians may later consider this stride in adult educa- 
tion one of the more significant advances in die twentieth 
'century. 
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Id another sense, this gush of information may be an indica- 
tion of sickness. Child care columns would not invade the 
“slick” magazines nor would books about children break into 
the “whodunit” market were there not a real hunger for advice 
and counsel. It is hard to tell how much of this eagerness to 
read about children is a normal, intelligent, and comfortable 
approach to wise parenthood, and how much of it means: “1 
don’t know what to do, but I certainly hope the other fellow 
does.” 

Many parents today need reassurance much more than they 
need blame; they need praise for what they have done well 
rather than advice on what they might do; they need an aware- 
ness of their own good ideas rather than the other fellow’s 
answers to their questions. 

The Pocket Book of Baby and Child Care, by Ih'iijamin 
Spock, M.D, (New York; Pocket Books, 1946) is probably on 
the right track when it says to parents at the very start; “Trust 
yourself.” This book and many others do their best to persuade 
parents that they know more than tlicy think they do. But this 
is hard for many mothers and fathers to believe today. 



3 . Parents and Schools 



In America, education has an A>1 rating. Our free society does 
not peg children at some one historical job or income or location. 
No one can tell v'liat a young.ster may become. Each cliild car- 
ries Viis family’s burning hopes — for more fame, more friends; 
more security, nxorc income, more eomlort; more responsibility, 
more resj)ect. Each family recognizes that educ'»'ion is an 
important nuig on the ladder into tliis dream lieavci'. 

This generalized faith in education is evidenced by the fact 
that our school system never stops jprowing. We began with a 
concept of free public elementary education. That in itself was 
a revolutionary idea^ one that only a people committed to 
education coulc^have develoiicd. Then we saw tliat a free 
secondary education was necessary to give every child his 
right. 

We have almost acliicved the.se goals, but our plans continue. 
At the lower end of our age levels thei are many free public 
kindergartens. Where the five-year-old group has become 

35 
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established as a part of tlie public schools, the people's faith in 
education is leading them to create free four-year-old groups. 
Today there is talk of the nursery school as the next step in 
public education. 

At the upper age levels the free jimior college is accepted 
more and more as a part of the educational structure. Many 
communities are maintaining their own local colleges so their 
young people can have four years of education beyond high 
school. Only a country committed to education could consider 
federal scholarships for bright college students. Only a country 
dedicated to education could develop as many city colleges and 
four-year community colleges as America has. Only a Congress 
persuaded that education is good could pass a C.l. Rill of 
Rights. 

This favorable disposition toward more schools is tlie appro- 
priate outcome of the widespread love which parents feel for 
their children. Love of children on the one hand and belief in 
education on the other are two bulwarks to the field of home- 
school relations. Either one alone could say: This field is worth 
every effort teachers put into it — parents are ready to do what- 
ever is needed. But the two go together in mutually supporting 
each other and creating an immense reservoir of good will for 
education. 


MILLIONS OF PARENTS ABE WORKING 
WITH today's SCHOOLS 

At this writing, membership in the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers is 7,219,165. In ,1897, before the first 
national convention of this organiTiation w.is.held, one of the 
founders, Alice Bimey, said: “If only fifty mothers come I $hall 
be satisfied. Yes, even if only twenty-five arc there." ^ No 
organization could grow to this astounding membership, or 

1 Hairy and Bonaro Overstreet, W/nre CMtl^en Come First. Chicago: Na- 
tional Conuress of Parents and Teachm, 1949, p. 10. 
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grow as rapidly as the National Congress, or grow as steadily 
without the foundation of Americans’ great interest in children 
and in education. 

Membership figures alone make it apparent that millions of 
parents are having satisf 5 dng relationships with schools and 
teachers under the auspices of die National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. Further proof of the excellent job the National 
Congress is doing is its ofiScial magazine, National Parent- 
Teacher. This sound jounjal for parents is published monthly, 
September through June, at the amazingly low price of $1.25 
a year. No better bargain exists for parents, and parents know 
it. Tlie low cost, the skilled editing, and the magazine's sensi- 
tivity to parents’ problems are further tributes to the strength 
and importance of the National Congress and to the satisfactions 
the Congress brings to its members. 

Further proof — the most convincing kind — comes through 
the countless stories of the good work that individual PTAs are 
doing in local schools to bring about a better life for children. 
That well-named book. Where Children Come First, ^ tells many 
of these stories in a way diat leaves no doubt: Many, many 
parents are finding fun, deeper satisfactions, and a real sense of 
iLScfiihiess through working with schools. 

Recent years have also seen the development of the National 
Citizens’ Commission for the Public Schools, an organization 
which has its headquarters at 2 West 45 St., New York 19, N.Y. 
Leaders in all fields of public endeavor are on die Commission. 
The willingness of nationally-known men and women to give 
their time to the cause of belter public education and the co- 
operation of all agencies of mass communication — press, maga- 
zines, billboards, radio, and television — in promoting this cause 
further reveal tlfc public’s readiness to pitch in for schools. 

The Commission tries to spur local and regional groups of 
citizens to know their schools. Its efforts have led to the for- 
mation of many community coimcils, several excellent surveys. 


2 Op. cit. 
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and the publication of many pamphlets. The success of this 
new group — particularly its achievement in involving so many 
influential citizens in studying their local schools — is remark- 
able proof that education has a top-notch credit rating. 


The Commission maintains six regional offices; A southern 
office at 902 Realty Bldg., Louisville 2, Ktj.; a western office 
at 1014 Eighth St., Sacramento 8, Calif.; a New England office 
at 41 Mount Vernon St., Boston 8, Mass.; a Rocky Mountain 
office at 1100 Fourteenth St., Denver, Colorado; a southwest- 
ern office at 1104 Main St., Dallas, Texas; and a midwestern 
office at 643 Midland Bank Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Minn. Na- 
tional headquarters, and each regional office, maintain a c^' ar- 
ing house of reprints and reports: case histories of pare tit s' 
and citizens' efforts to improve their local schools. Write 
or visit the office nearest you for a full list of the materials 
available. 


MANY PARENTS HAVE UNPLEASANT 

MEMORIES OF SOIIOOl. 

The reservoir of good will for education is full, yet it has 
chinks in it. These can easily become larger, if they are not 
identified iUid if too much pressure is put on them. Teachers 
should recognize all the strengths, but we must also face 
directly the potential breaks in the dam and Uikc tJwyn into 
account. 

Despite the friendly feeling for education in the ab.stract, 
many parents have unplca.saiit memorK,s of their childho(xl 
schools — memories which weaken their “nthtisiasm to work 
with teachers today. 

In yesterday’s school many of t(xlay’s parents were .slapped on 
the back of the hand with a ruler. At one time or another a 
considerable number had to sit in a corner with dunce caps on 
their heads. Many had to stand in tht' cloakroom because they 
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were bad. As many as 25 per cent failed in first grade, and 
others became repeaters in later grades. 

Teachers mistakenly assume that everyone feels friendly 
toward school. We- had a good time when we were pupils. We 
at least liked it will enough to decide: 1 want to be a teacher, 
too. 

For us and a few other children, school — 1920, 1930, 1935 — 
was fun. We learned things, and that was exciting. We won 
spelling bees and got gold stars. What could be nicer? The 
teacher praised us and we liked lliat. We were good. 

Many other children were afraid most of tlie time. They were 
shamed and publicly embarrassed. They had to do homework, 
keep their hands folded neatly on the desk, tip-toe in line. Of 
cour.se, this was yesterday’s school, the school the parent went 
to when he was a child. All of this was years ago. Today the 
parent’s chiUV p’-obably goes to a different building, almost 
certainly has a different teacher, and is surely treated in a 
kinder way. But impressions aiid feelings and attitudes are not 
easy to shrug off. 

Even nowadays, come June, the educator who tries hard to 
create in children a liking for school is greeted by a ra.sh of 
cartoons depicting the youngsters deliriously singing such 
ditties as: “No more pencils, no more books; no more teacher’s 
na.sty looks.” Every fall there is a .similar discouraging crop of 
magazine covers and fokes that portray children as being sad 
and blue because school is beginning. 

The people who draw the cartoons are of parents’ age. All of 
this humor may be pleasant, good-natured teasing that none of 
us really means. Or it may be a reflection of the feeling many 
adults stiff have about teachers and schools. 

Every teacher at some time or other has telephoned to a 
parent and met a very quick and worried response: “What has 
Johnny done now?” There are homes where a caff from teacher 
is worse than hearing from the rent collector. The idea some- 
how persists that schools always mean trouble. 

We have all heard of mothers, fathers, and grandparents 
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sending a young one off for his first day at school with: “You 
better be good. They will make you behave in school.” The 
concept of the teacher as a Cestapo>hke agent has firm roots. 

The teacher who unexpectedly visits a child's home often 
senses embarrassment in the air. The mother is apt to give 
excuses and apologies for everything not looking shipshape, 
even when it does. The teacher is the snooper. 



It is no simple matter to arrange a love-match between 
teachers and people who feel this way alwut school. The 
teacher who has Joluiny in her classroom this year may be a 
wonderful woman — the soul of sympathy, appreciation, and 
kindliness. She may deser\'e none of the feelings that some 
parents hold toward her. She gets th(‘m anyhov’ 

It is not always fair or reasonable, but humans do carry over 
feelings from one situation to another, from one time to another, 
and from one person to another. You can pass a law against it, 
but the chances are that you cannot change it. 

Of course, many parents look back on dicK school days with 
warm feelings. They can still remember jmrividual teachers 
who were key people in their lives. SchcoK have to realize, 
however, that not everyone feels kindly toward them. In every 
community some people do not. 

You cannot judge by words alone. Parents do not say: “1 
hate teachers.” But feelings can exist even if no words are 
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given to them. Feelings can exist even if the people who harbor 
them are not aware of them. You have this one certainty: 
Every parent you work with was once a pupil. You have to 
tliink about the question of how each parent feels about his 
pupil-hood. 

Does your school start with an even chance? Is it free to 
make whatever impression it can on the people it deals with 
today? Do you gel the bnmt of any angry left-overs from 
yesterday s education? Are you ahead of the game with some 
parents because they loved school when they were kids and 
they now come, full of good feeling, prepared to work with 
you? 


To verify what went on in your community, check your 
schooTs records for 1925-1935. How many children failed first 
grade, for example, during that period? 

It is revealing, also, to ask parents: “Can you remember 
any time when a teacher punished you?” This question some- 
times lyrings out affirmative replies that are a monument to 
teachers' ingenuity in devising unusual punishments and to 
people’s capacity to remember vividly occasions that were 
painful to them. 


MANY PARKNTS HAVE BEEN “bURNEd" 

BY today’s SCIIOOI. 

There is another side to the picture of PTA memberships. 
Included in the millions of members are too many parents who 
are responding only 40 a sense of duty. When a child is old 
enough to start to school, his mother (if she is a “good” 
mother) joins the PTA. Both parents arc supposed to go to the 
meetings. Mother is expected to serve in some way. It is “the 
•thing to do.” 

Their sense of duty is not strong enough to keep many from 
seeking a way out of doing their share. The woman elected 
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Room Mother may at first feel imposed upon. She soon learns 
from her friends: “It’s better to get it over with early. If you 
do it now, they won’t ask you again.” That is certainly not a 
commendable attitude to start relations with! 

Another mother is asked to be on the Telephone Committee. 
(The job is to nag all the other motliers into nagging their 
husbands to come to the meetings. ) She drags up every excuse 
that she can tliink of for evading the job, but the desperate tone 
of the Room Mother or the teacher — “WeVe asked everyone 
else, and they all say ‘No,’ too” — finally persuades her. After a 
while her reluctance changes into the rationalization: “It could 
be worse. At least, they won’t ask me to do anything else. ’ 

Sometimes this forced relationship with the PTA serves, 
althougli very indirectly, one good i)urpose. It makes motliers 
appreciate their yoimger children at home. The little ones are 
the perfect excuse. “I’d really love to help, but I have Billy at 
home you know, and so 1 just can’t.” 

A magazine writer recently expressed himself tliis way: 
“From the time your child enters kindergarten until he finishes 
high school, you arc fair prey for the FI' A. There is no way 
out. Child psychologists hammer at you that you must back up 
your child, give him securit>', and identify yourself with a group 
of people that you have never even heard about. . . . ” ® 

True, not everyone feels this way, but schools should not 

build this feeling into anyone — this negative, re"'stant, always- 

wishing-for-an-out altitude. It is not comfortable for adults. 

They do not like themselves for feeling the w'uy tlicy do, and 

they don’t like tlic teachers and the school for making them 

feel that wav. 

* 

Included in the millions are too many p.\rents doing jobs they 
are asked to do, without knowing why ihey are performing 
them. The teacher calls a parent who «)wns a big car: “The 
class is going on a trip,” and that is that. VVlsere are they going? 
The teacher (or the Room Mother) does not say. Why are 

® James Holt McGavran, “Don't Believi .Vliat llwy Say About Grandmal" 
Saturday Evening Post, September 22, 1951, p. 14d. 
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they going? That isn’t made dear either. What has led up to 
their going? No one says a word about that. What wiU they 
accomplish? The school just wants the parent and her car on 
Wednesday at nine. 

Humans like to help but they like it best when their part is 
put in a setting. If they know what is going on and how they 
will contribute to it, they get a pleasing sense of tying in to 
something larger than themselves. But if they are one cog in 
the wheel and feel unrelated to a whole, then they sense that 
someone is taking advantage of them. 

Included in the millions are too many parents doing little 
jobs that do not cany them alicad in their understanding of 
children or education. Often the jobs are superficial, like ar- 
ranging parties or bringing food for .special occasions. Often 
they are “calendju* pad” jobs — calling and writing to notify 
everyone of fl c dile.s and times of meetings. 

Included in the millions are too many parents dutifully 
attending VTA, standing up to he counted so that their child’s 
class can win the attendance pri/o, but actually wishing they 
were at home with their television. 

BAD MEETINGS OlSCOUnAOE MANY PARENTS 

Teachers are experts at gioup meetings. M(’etings are their 
bread imd butter, the kind ol thing tlicy do with children 
ex’cry day of their school life. Yet teachers hold back this 
knowledge and lot parents iloiinder, trying to conduct tlie PTA. 
Inexperienced and in their bewilderment, parents lean heavily 
on Robert’s Rules of Order. The meeting is wooden. Rigid 
rules stifle group thinkuig; the meeting creaks and groans as it 
bobbles along. 

Inexperienced and on their own, parents fall into other traps 
that make FfA meetings less satisfying than they could be. 
'One prevalent practice is to plan the program for the whole 
year ahead. Advance planning, in fact, has become the hall- 
mark of a well-managed PTA. A published program, a booklet 
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or a mimeographed sheet tells in April exactly who will speak 
in September, October, and on up to the next April. 'Ibis is 
efiSciency that kills. 

Some advance planning can identify the dates of the major 
meetings in advance; it can outline the broad goals and general 
paths that a year’s program will follow. But the specifics must 
be determined by the burning issues of the moment. Flexibility 
in program planning often means last-minute adjustments. But 
it has tliis virtue: Meetings are timely. They catch people with 
live bait. Parents come, and tliey care. 

The school tliat specifics too far ahead the topics of its 
parent meetings will almost certainly be caught in a cut-and- 
diied routine. Conscientious people attend, but their i* tgging 
sense of duty is a far cry from the eager interest that adults can 
show. The applause at the end of the meeting is only a faint 
promise that any of the ideas will be acted on. 

Many people stay at home. The faitliful smugly say: “What 
a shame that the people who need it most arc not herel” They 
imply that the absentees are lazy or indifferent. Their absence 
is taken as one more proof of how much the stay-at-homes need 
“it.” Does anyone stop to wonder: What do these parents 
really need? 

A very practical reason for the prevalent practice of planning 
far in advance is the anxiety to get good speakers. It is per- 
fectly true that “famous” speakers do get quid ’y dated. If the 
PTA has its heart set on having a well-known person, it has to 
make the arrangements a year ahead. 

But who is a good speaker? Is it the well-known author who 
has written a book, the teacher from the nearby college, or the 
“expert” from the neighboring conummity? Or is a good 
speaker the person — famed or obscure, golden-tongued or 
stammering — who can stimulate thinking o*' this particular 
problem that these people right ’nerc and now are puzzled 
about? 

Too many program committees apply only one standard: 
“I hear So-and-so is a wonderful talker” — but about what? Can 
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he help with this problem that the group is facing right now? 

They tell me that So-and-so makes a marvelous speech” — but 
is it within the scope of problems that are bothering this parent 
body? “They had So-and-so at the Glendale PT-/V last year, and 
he was just wonderful” - but that is Glendale. 

Program planning usually means getting “personalities” — 
names to fill a spot. Each month a hole must be plugged. Fill- 
ing the gap is the important thing, and it does not matter with 
what. Invitations to speakers convey this desire to get a 
name. So often PTAs say: “Choose your own topic. Anything 
you want to talk about will be all right. Whatever you say 
will be fine!” The crux of the invitation ought to be a firm 
insistence: “This audienct^ is concerned about . . . ,” but such 
definiteness is often missing entirely. 

PTAs gel lost in abstractions. “There is a wondcrfiil film. 
They used il U»l year at Lincoln. . . “She puts on a demon- 
stration, and they say il is very good. . . .” “He is so sincere, 
don’t you thiTjk?” These are good words but they arc general 
and off in the wild blue yonder. 

People will slay at home despite the most famous names. 
Or they will sit, look, listen — and forget. The real lure for a 
meeting should not be some glitter that shines brightly in an 
announcement. Primarily, peo])le want the chance to solve 
problems that matter to them. 

Despite tlu' millions who belong, not all parents see the PTA 
as a problem-solving organization. One school in September 
knew that its parents were bothered about discipline. The 
parents were anxious to discuss the practices followed in var- 
ious homes and to define reasonable standards. Mothers and 
fathers were keenly aware of a niimber of specific problems: 
How many movit's a week should be allowed? How late should 
high school youngsters stay out? Ilow often should the car be 
used? Discipline was chosen as the theme for the year. Several 
members of the program committee suggested different kinds 
of meetings. 

Tradition was the first damper. “Our Christmas program 
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must come in December. It was so lovely last year. . . "One 
meeting ou^t to be on Foimders’ Day; we always do that. . . .” 
"Shouldn’t the last meeting be some kind of picnic or party? 
We usually have one. . . .” “Everyone will be so busy in Feb- 
ruary and March with our Carnival that we can’t have any 
real meetings then.” 

So the group had one meeting on its year’s theme, in Jan- 
uary, on “The Family and Its Children Today.” Reverend 
Smothers was the speaker — “Everyone says he is so inspira- 
tional” — and it was just one more meeting like all the rest. The 
idea of “do-what-we-always-do” knocked out every chance to 
get today’s questions answered. 

Paying too much attention to program suggestion^ which 
have been developed for widespread use can also thro^v cold 
water on a particular group’s interest. “This year in out state 
we are studying. . . .” and some state guide .sets the pace. Or: 
“We’re following the national magazine and the .study course 
for Febniary is. . . .” Or; “Our meeting is on the theme of 
American Education Week. . . .” The approach is not: What 
questions right here need solving? It is rather: What do those 
people over there — in Chicago, Washington, the state capitol 
— want us to do? 

Schools have long been trying to throw off the c'ontrol of 
regent’s examinations and of the state-wide .syllabus. We have 
been fighting for the right to look at the yotmgsters who fact; 
us today in our classroom.s, not at a course of study written in 
the state capital, to tell us what to teach. Parents and teachers 
have to fight, too, for the same freedom with our adult pro- 
grams — the right to look at our own concerns and not at tliose 
of the other fellow. 

The fight is largely with ourselves. State guides and national 
study outlines are always prepared simply as suggestions. No 
central headquarters wants its guides follow'ed slavishly, at the 
expense of a real local concern. Many a state department of 
education has found that schools persist in following for years 
a state svllabus for children after the state department has 
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withdravni it. Evidently, we are all inclined to read require- 
ment when the intent is merely suggesfton. 

The result of all these disheartening experiences with today’s 
school is that underneath the seeming strength tihiat millions 
of FT A members indicate, there are weaknesses in people’s 
attitudes towards school. General good will is there. Basic 
interest is there. A latent urge to work and to help. But many 
a parent will need time and persuasion and many positive ex- 
periences before he is convinced that working with the school 
is worthwhile. 

SOME PARENTS SUSPECT THE MODERN SCHOOL 

There is still another chink in the reservoir of general good 
will toward education. Many paients today look with a sus- 
picious eye at what the modern school is doing. A great many 
<;hanges have taken place in education, so many that w’hen 
parent. s do N'isit school their first reaction is: “It wasn’t like 
this when I was a child! ” Some mean that they are pleased. 
Others use the same words to implje “I’m not so sure 1 like 
what I .see.” 

Doubt and difference of opinion about education are mat- 
ters of serious import. If there is a split between parents and 
teachers, youngsters are caught in the middle; they ate pulled 
in two directions by home and by school. Schools arc har- 
assed; they do not get the .support they need. H'mies are 
robbed of a comfort they de.servc — the certainty that the 
school, r<‘sponsible for .so much of children’s time, is doing the 
right thing. 

It is essential that parents and teachers agree on good edu- 
cation. Only when .s*uch unity exists will children experience 
the consistency of treatment they need for their full develop- 
ment. Only when mutual trust and understanding exist will 
homes and schools find their creative energies, unplagued by 
doubts and arguments and .suspicion, ’■eleased to work for 
children. 

Changes in education go back at least to the early 1900”s, if 
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you consider John Dewey and his work in Chicago as the 
beginning of experimentation. For a whole half-century change 
has been creeping in. At first new words were more evident 
than new deeds, but words can be almost as upsetting as 
practice. 

Schools in die 1920’s remained about the same as they had 
always been, but much talk of “progressive education” was 
prevalent. Parents began to hear phrases like “the whole child,” 
“the activity program,” “units of work.” “a child-centered 
school,” and “cieative exprc.ssion.” Classroom work went on 
very much as usual, but education had a different sound. 

Today the vocabulary is still expanding. Parents are becom- 
ing acquainted with new terms like “core curriculum," “work- 
shops,” “the social studies,” “in-scr\'iee training,” “integration,” 
“readiness,” and “homogeneous grouping.” Schools are gen- 
ally far behind the shining new vocabulary. In the past twenty 
years, however, the weight of all the talking has begun to touch 
what actually goes on. 

Teachers on the job may not be aware of how much charige 
has taken place in schools. New teachers, leaniing only the 
new vocabulary in their training, may have even less idea. But 
many a parent, coming back to school for the first time with 
his own child, feels like, a stranger. 

The parent wants to know: “Whv don’t they teach the alpha- 
bet in first grade? They did when 1 was 'a school” — just 
twenty years ago. 

“Why don’t they put more .stress or. j)honics? They did when 
I was in school” — just twenty years ago. 

Teachers tend to take the changes for granted. We are 
aware of the gap between what we know how to do for chil- 
dren and what we are doing in our clas.sroo'us. We are insensi- 
tive to the wide chasm between what we are d'»ing (inadequate 
as it may be ) and the schools of a generation ago. 


A few good hooks and pamphlets interpret to parents what 
modem schools are doing. You will find a list of these in the 
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hist chapter. AU of them hoioec&t are about the new education 
in general. By ail means know these materUds and mtdte them 
avoUable to parents, but dorCt fool yourself about what they 
can do. Parents are somewhat interested in schools and edu- 
cation, modem and any other style. Their paramount desire 
however is for knowledge about the particular school their 
child goes to, the education in the specific grade he is in right 
now. 

School after school has had a rude awakening. Some that 
had won great professional respect have been suddenly over- 
turned with community dissension. A formula with a pre- 
dictable outcome can abnost be written: Add one superin- 
tendent with leadership ability; throw in good supt.rvision; stir 
in some teachers who have studied recently — and you get a 
first-class explosion. 

We speak of the straw that broke the camel’s back. Schools 
today are nearer to this breaking pomt than we realize. Super- 
ficially they look strong. But strain and stress, almost to the 
snapping point, is underneath some. 

Teachers are not aware of how close many schools are to 
this danger point Nor do we realize how much in the future 
schools will be crowded to the etlge. 

For one thing, schools will feel continuing pressure to change. 
Our high .schools have been relatively untouched by the ex- 
perimentation and research of tlie past years. At the vt-.ry point 
when the impact of new facts was about to land on the sec- 
ondary school. World War II inter'cncd. 

A little experimentation had sprouted: cooperative work 
programs, summer work programs, the core curriculum, and 
so forth. These are -cropping up again because they did not 
stem from whim or fancy. They are rooted in an accumiilation 
of knowledge about adolescence. Stronger than ever today, 
the pressure for change is still on the high school. 

The pressure comes from psychology It comes with just 
as great a force from the practicalities of everyday life. Our 
high schools are now fully folk schools. Everybody goes. 
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not only the college-bound. Inside of schools the talk is on: 
"*rhese students don’t need geometry. They need to know how 
to figure their income tax and how to buy insurance.” “They 
don’t need English literature nearly as much as they need child 
care, consumer education, and family life education.” “They 
don’t need an advanced course in science; they ought to be 
learning how to fix a vacuum cleaner and an oil burner.” “They 
don’t need to know so much European history but they do need 
some pertinent facts about Asia and Latin America.” Talk 
comes first; the changes are sure to follow. But will they put 
teachers even more out on a limb? 

It is not only the high school which must continue to im- 
prove. Our most recent insights into people put greef- stress 
on the early years of life. The elementary school, to keep up 
with what is now known, has to move downward to reach 
children when they are five and four and three. 

We know much more today about children’s emotional de- 
velopment. To keep up with this knowledge, the elementary 
school almost certainly has to provide even more chances for 
play, for the arts, for the expression of feelings. 

Our brand-new world interdeijendence insists that schools 
do something different with history, with literature, with lan- 
guages, with geography through all the grades as weU as in the 
high school. Our bright and shiny new creation for ending 
the world with atomic explosions; our “bo i-yestcrday” ad- 
vances in communication; our one-after-the-other discoveries 
in all fields of science — each of these is demanding of edu- 
cators: You must keep chilcbcn up with us. 

Schools cannot simply plunge into new programs. 'They can 
be sure that parents want the best for their children, but not all 
parents are as eager for change in education as they are for new 
cookmg stoves. 'The first step for schools is to know realistically 
that many parents are already out of touch with school prac- 
tices, they feel left behind, and they are suspicious. 

Many local branches of the Assocu^tion for Childhood Edu~ 
cation International invite parents to attend their meetings- 
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This idea ou^ to be expanded to indude dU of our profes- 
skmed gatherings. If parents cotdd be in on the start of ideas 
at faculty meetings, district teachers’ meetings and others, 
they wotdd not be so taken by surprise when changes do come 
into being. 


SOME DIFFICULTIES IN MAKING CHANGES 

If teachers had their wish parents would simply accept any 
changes in schools. We get angry when they do not. 

Wliy on earth, we ask, will people rush to buy a new brand 
of coffee that is "super-aromatized,” but still ohng to the old 
kind of school? 

Why do they trade in their car every year for the newest 
model, but .still hang on to old ways of teaching? 

No one wants to cook on an old-hishioned wood-burning 
kitchen stove, yet soinetunes a real estate agent tells a prospect: 
“You don’t have to wony about tlie .school. It isn't one of tho.se 
modem ones. They believe in the good old-fashioned ways 
there.” 

We often look with emy at doctors. Tlie medical man goes 
to his professional convention or reads the latest copy of his 
professional journal. He learns that the authorities now recom- 
mend Optiomycin instead of Pessiumijcvi That is ait he needs 
to know, lie is free to act on his knowledge. No one lucstions 
his pre.scriptions. People flock to the doctor who is up-to-date. 
Tlie teacher who tries out a new idea is fired — “He went too 
fast for his community.” 

Wc overlook the fact that the doctor has great advantages 
over the teacher. Changes in medical practice usually stem 
from clear-cut objective laboratory research. The new drag 
and die new surgical technique are not recommended until 
someone has proved in very definite fashion that they work. 

Modem education has much sound re. -arch to back up w'hat 
it is doing. We probably fail to make this research widely 
enough knowm and understood. On the other hand much of 
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school practice is not grounded on completely provable fact. 
Classroom activities stem from assumptions about human na- 
ture, from values and ideals, from judgments, and from good 
guesses based on experience. The doctor is on firm ground 
because research is his backing. Because of the nature of 
schooling, everyone has some right to speak up where educa- 
tion is concerned. 

In education we always have to ask parents to buy a new 
model sight unseen. We get impatient. We wish that parents 
would defer to our professional training and accept our word 
tiiat the new ways are a good buy. 

Further, the doctor gets a quick check when he makes a 
mistake. The patient either improves or he takes a ♦ -^m for 
the worse. In education we can never be quite this sure. The 
youngster has to live out his whole life, and even then the 
answer is never clear: Maybe another way would have been 
better. In our field there is much more room for diflFerences of 
opinion. 

We owe ft to parents to let them become familiar with the 
evidence about modem education. You ou^it to have on hand 
such reports as Appraisal of Newer Elementary School Prac- 
tices by /. Wayne Wrightstone (Neto York: Teachers College 
Bureau of Publications," 19S8); New Method.s vs. Old lu Amer- 
ican Education by G. Derwood Baker ct d (New York: 
Teachers College Bureau of Publications, 1941); Story of the 
Eight-Year Study by WUfred M. Aikin (New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1942). The comparative data generally favors modem 
education; thuf will comfort some parents. As you use this 
data keep in mind that, no matter hou. good the evidence is 
in general, parents most of all want facts about their load 
school and their own particular child. 

The teacher is in a unique position when differences of 
opinion must be settled. You are a professional worker. At 
the same time you are the hired h<u)d of a whole community 
of lay people. Our schools are not a private laboratory for 
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educators. Democracy riglitly makes them the people’s schools. 
They exist to promote the common welfare as the people see 
that welfare. Our history says that these schools never 
rise above the wishes of the people. 

One complication is that all of these people once were pupils. 
Many of them think they know all about how schools should 
be run. 

These people had primers — once. They learned their multi< 
plication tables in a certain grade. They made maps in another 
grade tliat showed every state’s capital; they had to paste a 
puff of cotton on the map to indicate the state’s main crop. 
They hud to practice their penmanship. School is no mystery; 
many people think they know whut it is all about. 

In the absence of conv'ncing eviJence you cannot blame 
adults for falling back on their own experience. You hear peo- 
ple say: “Wliat was wrong with yesterday’s schooP Look at 
me. I went through it and I’m all riglit.” Tlie willingness to 
take a chance on an unknown that might be even better is not 
very widespread where children are involved. The .stronger 
urge is to play it safe. 

Communities do have the final say about education. We keep 
wishing that, if parents have to he our bosses, they would at 
least be easygoing and give us great freedom. It may be hard, 
however, for adults to be this kind of boss, considf''mg how 
the world treats many people today. Parents are out in the 
hard, cold world. Tliey have to make quotas if tliey are sales- 
men; they have to watch the w^eather if they are fanners; they 
are at the mercy of those bureaucrats if they run a business; 
they must keep their eye on the fellow down the street if they 
own a delicatessen. . 

In comparison, teachers seem to have a soft life: nine to 
three, weekends off, a long summer vacation. In the world 
outside, the machines are demanding; competitors are tricky; 
the government does not know where is going, but. . . . 
Just let those educators dare to change the schoolsl The pub- 
lic holds the reins. 
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Once the teacher was a learned person. Everyone looked 
up to him. He had a special authoritative position. Today, 
with universal education, teadiers are a dime a dozen. Tlie 
public insists on staying in the drivers seat and has to be 
convinced of teachers’ competence. 

Yesterday the schoolmaster lived in parents’ houses; he ate 
at their tabic; he worshipped in their cliurch. You could find 
him sitting on tlie porch or shopping at the store or riding in 
the buggy. 

In more and more towns today, nobody knows anybody. 
Teachers usually must live in the community where they teach, 
but “living” can mean a back bedroom in a rooming house or 
a bed at the YWCA. An anonymity pervades life. Tli'^ woman 
in the super-market may be tlie teacher. She may be the new 
woman who has moved in down the street — “in the Guffey 
hoase where the Franklins used to live.” Or she may be some- 
one who has motored over from the other end of town to pick 
up a bargain in soapfiakes. 

Working out the proper roles of the professional educator 
and the citizen under these new conditions is not easy. Schools 
that are sensitive to parents’ side of the problem will at least 
know enough to wonder: How do parents feel? Are they 
pulled backward? Are they free to consider changes on their 
merit? 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS AFFECTING 

PUBLIC ATTITUDES 

fn trying to analyze parents’ probable reactions to schools it 
is important to consider the temper of, our times. These arc 
confused times for parents. Many uncerfainiies color people’s 
responses. 

Internationally, we do not know whether we are coming or 
going. Each day brings no solutions, only more pin-pricks. 
We have been jabbed by the Berlin blockade and the harass- 
ing situations in Indo-China, Korea, Iran, and Egypt. . . . Only 
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a daily reading of the headlines tells whether the world is still 
at what-passes-for>peace. No one <?an count on it. 

Internally, the same now-we-are-down, now-we-are-up goes 
on. We worry about a postwar depression and then about in- 
flation. People are working hard at their jobs and are playing 
hard at their fun but in the midst of a bombardment of scares, 
threats of spies, disturbing tales of immorality and bribery 
and scandal, fears of fantastic weapons. 

In such unsettled and dizzying times, trouble flares up easily. 
When tension mounts, pity the poor fellow who is different. 
When life is easy going the majority can take him or leave 
him alone. In stiff times the one who differs becomes a target 
for ho.stility. He may get it in the neck for doing nothing more 
troublesome than simply minding his own business. And 
schools, already out of focus and different from many parents’ 
stereotype, 'Uc actively irritating. 



Today schools have* to a.sk continually for more of the tax- 
payer’s money. They mu.st charge more because school costs 
have increased. Books, paper, desks, maps, floor wax, chalk, 
light bulbs, footballs — at every turn the bills are higher than 
they ased to be. This annoys people who are increasingly price- 
conscious, tax-conscious, cost-conscious. Although teachers’ 
salaries have barely kept up with the increase in the cost of 
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living, the taxpayer is aware that yesterday they used to be 
$1,400 and today they are $2,400. 

Schools must also charge more because they are doing a tre- 
mendously bigger job than ever before. More children have 
bemi bom. These children have had better health — they are 
alive and in school, learning. We all ought to cheer about this, 
but more children mean more teachers . . . more buildings . . . 
more supplies. Those dam schools are always asking for some- 
thing! 

This is a bad time to pass the hat. Adults today dig down 
deeper into their pockets for all the things they want: coffee, 
cigarettes, clodiing, cars. Everything eosts more. Life is com- 
plicated because the citizen has to stretch what is left after 
he has given to the government for taxes a larger share of his 
money dian ever before. 

Full employment plus salary increases have given many peo- 
ple the money both to pay the taxes and to buy much of what 
they want, but there is real hardship on some and much squeal- 
ing from others. 

Schools have been forced into nagging the public. A building 
is constmeted, but by next year it is too small. More money 
must be raised, and an extension added on. By the next year 
the building is again too small. It is cruel to kill a dog by cut- 
ting off his tail an inch at a time. Some taxpayers feel that 
schools have been treating them that W' /. 

In the process, today s children have not been getting a fair 
deal. Their class size has been much too large, particularly in 
the lower elementary school. Not enough trained teachers are 
available. Half-day sessions have increased. Parents know 
that the quality of the program, particularly the amount of 
individual attention, has declined. 

Schools are not responsible. Teachers are not. The trouble 
goes back to the war, to the cost of maintaining an aniied-to- 
the-teedi peace, to shortages of materials, to people moAong 
around after the war. . . . but the taxpayer cannot blame the 
whole wide world. He can blame schools and teachers. We 
become that much more vulnerable. 
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DISAGREEMENT AND AGITATION 

Much that is explosive in all of these pressures is still dor- 
mant. If schools and teachers can see the spot they are in; if 
they can have faith in the basic good will and wisdom of 
parents; if they can find effective ways to talk with parents — 
teaching them and learning from them — a faculty can keep 
the spark from being touched off. 

In too many communities the explosion has already come. 
In some cases honest disagreement over goals or methods has 
upset the school. In some, honest concern about immorality 
or delinquency or other evils focused on the school as the 
scapegoat. In some communities, doubtlessly the school de- 
served the trouble it got bv not doing its job well. Probably 
in most situations no one cause has operated singly. Eac^ 
plays its part in each tom community there is a mixture 
of reasons. 

One new note must be recognized however: Today there are 
organized groups, critical of public education as a movement, 
which stand ready to capitalize on any public school trouble. 
Whether or not the Edgewood School is a good school is un- 
important; whethei the Frankie Howes in that school have 
received a good education is immaterial; whether the questions 
at issue are simple or subtle makes no difference. A public 
school is in trouble and today a small minority — organized, 
with funds, offices, means of communication — is ready to ex- 
ploit that trouble. 


The September, 1951 News Exchange of the Association for 
Supervision and Curricttlum Development (1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington, D.'C.) lists forty articles, pamphlets, and 
books on the recent wave of attacks on public education. This 
is an excellent sotirce list. Perhaps the most discussed materials 
(ones you might begin with if the facts on the attacks are not 
clear to you) are: This Happened in Pasadt ua by David Htd- 
burd (New York: Macmillan, 1951); American Education Un- 
der Fire, a pamphlet by Ernest O. Melby (New York: Anti- 
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Defamation League of Wnai B'rith, 1951); and "Who's Trying 
to Ruin Our SchoolsF' by Arthur D. Morse, an article in 
McCall’s, September, 1951. 

To remind yourself that attacks are not a totdUy new thing 
you should also read That Men May Understand by Harold 
Atfgg (New York: Doubleday, Doran Inc., 1941). 


It is always too bad when differences come to a head, 
when issues become confused with personalities, when opinions 
can be expressed only violently. In a democracy, even at this 
serious stage in disagreement, the processes of discussion, of 
interpretation, of concession can usually iron out trouble. To- 
day an active few are on hand with kerosene, howe\'cr. They 
are ready to keep the coals hot and to fan the flames. They 
want a fire; they do not want the heat to die down. 

AVhen troublemakers are about, everyone has to give a 
great deal of thought to security. Counting on the usual meth- 
ods of protection is not safe. Fights do not fliire up and then 
go away; they are egged on. Sores do not open and then heal 
over; they are infected and reinfected. Schools are in this spot 
today. These are not usual times. ITie enemies of public 
education have a blowtorch in their hands. 

Each school needs’ rumor-proofing for its own well-being, 
and to protect parents. The time has come to knock the wind 
out of some of the big lies. 

The parent counts on the school to do a very important job. 
He counts on the school to prepare his child for work, for col- 
lege, for citizenship, for family life. These are not academic 
goals. Mothers and fathers translate them into promotions, 
cash in the bank, health, happiness, s\(cce.ss, their child’s sur- 
vival. The parent who feels that his school is falling down 
on the job has every right to be up.sct. In Tact, if ever parents 
are not angry at a real failure of the school you have a sure 
sign that schools no longer matter. 

But disquiet is unfair to parents, hard on them, if it is in- 
jected needlessly and wrongly, ^hen homes lose confidence 
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unnecessarily in something so basic as the school, they suffer 
terrible insecurity. They should not have to bear this cross. 

Parents ou^ to know about several “tests” designed to 
help them measure how good their school is. One that re- 
ceived the widest circulation appeared in Life, October 16, 
1950. The most recent is Good Schools for Children, Southern 
Association's Cooperative Study in Elementary Education (316 
Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Fifteen cents.). To balance 
this at the secondary level there is Good Schools Don’t Just 
Happen, a publication of Science Research Associates (228 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, 111.). The Natiorud Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools (2 West 45 St., N. Y.) has What 
Do We Know About Our Schools? Chapter 15 in Wilbur 
Yauch’s excellent book. How Good Is Your School? (New 
York: Haruf’r and Bros., 1951) stiggcsts one hundred items 
for parents to look for in their school. Promising Practices 
in Elementary Schools (Atlanta: Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, 1952) is an attractive picture 
book parents can use as a set of standards. None of these is 
infallible as a “test” in the usual sense of ihe word, but every 
one of them would make a good basis for discussion with 
parents. 

PARENTS AND TEACHERS CAN GET TCC ETHER 

Our task is clear-cut: We must get together with parents 
and agree on good education. This ought not to be a hard 
job. School advances have not been thought up out of the 
blue. The modem school story makes sense. Teachers can 
be proud of it, and parents will feel good about it. if Uiey 
know the truth. 

Tliese last twenty years, and the thirty which preceded them 
and laid a foundation for them, have brought outstanding in- 
creases in our knowledge of children. The ba.sic research, 
with its outpouring of new facts and insights, has been almost 
as fruitful as in technical fields. The thinking about the impact 
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of our changing world conditions on children today and to> 
morrow has been keen. There have been great improvements 
in the tools for learning: better books, much improved school 
furniture, more science apparatus, better lighting, tremendous 
advances in audio-visual aids. More conscious attention has 
been given to teaching as a profession, through greatly im- 
proved professional associations, longer periods of teacher 
training, more supervision on the job. This half century is 
stamped with constructive emphasis on the child and his 
schooling. 



One fact goes even deeper: No fundamented conflict exists 
between the wishes of parents and those of teacJiers. Language 
gets in the way of understanding. Look for example at “pro- 
gressive education.” Talk about it in luose words and you 
have a fight on your hands. People get emotional, and wild 
charges fly. Yet the parent will be the first to say: “Experience 
is the best teacher.” And there you have it — different words, 
but a good definition of what progressive education stands for. 

The parent, out of his life’s experience, will argue: “Seeing 
is believing.” There you have it agaih — different words but 
they add up to full support for the trips, the movies, the visitors 
that progressive schools utilize. 

The parent firmly believes in the adage, Mtdce hay while the 
sun shines. He does not know it, but here is the wisdom that 
is responsible for the modem school’s great concern with 
readiness. 
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The parent says: *T m from Missouri. You have to show me.” 
What better case could be made for the projects and activities 
that are central in today’s school program? 

Tlie parent is convinced: “You can lead a horse to water but 
you can’t make him drink.” Isn’t this the reason why schools 
work so hard to achieve a rich classroom, offering a wide variety 
of activities all going on at once? 

The parent knows: “You catch more flies with sugar than 
with vinegar.” Doesn’t this buttress the friendly atmosphere 
that good teachers strive for in their classrooms today? 

Nor does support exist only for the school’s way of working. 
The modem school’s goals come, in a large part, from an 
analysis of the world outside the classroom. Parent • work and 
live in that world. They are die ones who know. 

The salesman who has faced the strain of bitter competition 
senses dcepei iluui most of ns why schools must give children 
some inner security. Security is no academic word for him; 
his life makes him long for it. 

The foreman knows at firsthand how much cooperation really 
matters today. Tlie engineer feels keenly the need for an 
education which gives experience in problem solving. The 
housewife can make the best case for schooling in the wise use 
of lei.s«re time. The insurance agent is very aware of the need 
for lessons in healthful living. The employer knows that people 
have to leam to get along together. 

There are here great reserves of understanding to be tapped. 
They do not always come bubbling up to the siirhice. Some- 
times when parents do speak up at school meetings tiiey say 
the very opposite of what you want to hear. One person accuses 
educators of having their heads in the clouds: “You ought to 
meet a payroll. Then you would know what life is hke. You 
would not treat these youngsters with kid gloves. You would 
get them ready for life.” 

A businessman wants more competition in school; he blames 
us for stressing cooperation too much. A workingman wants 
more discipline with rigid niles and harsher punishments: “It’s 
a tough life, and these kids have to leam to take it.” 
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These lone voices are jarring notes. The key they hit is so 
antagonistic. School people occasionally draw back. We feel 
afraid that the conunonsense practicahty of the street will be 
in conflict with the art and science of child development. 

Such harsher notes win out only when there is no real chance 
for free discussion. Sometimes they stem from zealots who ride 
one point on every occasion. Sometimes they are honest con- 
victions but held by only a few people who happen to be more 
outspoken. Often others say them as an off-the-cuff stock solu- 
tion which they really reject when they think about their own 
experiences more carefully. 

The answer is not to provide fewer opportunities for the 
practical man to speak, but to provide more. When tbr chances 
are limited, only the fanatic talks. Wl)en the chances are wide- 
open, everyone can speak. When the chances are tew, quick 
remedies pop out. \\'hen the chances are many, thoughtful 
solutions are reached. 

With all people contributing, out of the experience of farm 
and home and .shop and factory, of the worker and the suirer- 
visor and the employer, the man on his own and the man on 
the team, a balanced point of view will emerge. Goals really 
related to life as it is lived and to life as it might he lived will 
become more clearly .defined to school people and to parents. 

PARENTS ARE ADULTS 

The parents you deal with in home-school relations are 
adults, and adults can take a fact. They can make a comparison. 
They can reason. Your big job as you work with them in build- 
ing a better understanding of childrcjx and a better under- 
standing of good education is to give them enough to think 
with. 

That man sitting across the desk from you or seated in the 
audience may do a good or a poor job of raising his children. 
He may have been an honor student when he was in school 
or he may have given up after eight yeers because long division 
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was too hard for him. But, today he drives a car. He buys 
furniture on the installment plan. He talks the policeman out 
of giving him a summons for speeding. He knows when to 
laugh at the boss’s jokes. He watches for bargains, pays an 
income tax, holds a job. The chances are he fou^t for his 
country and solved problems, thinking on his feet, as they 
came at him with lightning speed. 

That woman in your room meeting or in the PTA may be 
full of questions about the school’s practices, or she may have 
only one or two. But she runs a house, and that is a complicated 
job. She is on a church committee and carries responsibility. 
She entertains. She manages a family budget. She solves a 
hundred problems in human relations every day of the week. 

Don’t undersell these people. Don’t underfeed them. Give 
mothers and fathers the chance to hear, the chance to see, the 
chance to tliink, the chance to speak that an adult deserves. 
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Just as all parents once were pupils, so too all teachers once 
had parents. 

The real people we deal with today — the Mr. and Mrs. 
Cheathams and the Dr. and Mrs. Lowes who come to the meet- 
ings — may be very decent people. They may be friendly and 
quite willing to work along with us. But, just as we sometimes 
get the brunt of what a teacher once did to parents years ago, 
so today we may express feelings that really should have been 
directed against our own mothers and fathers. 

T his sounds roundabout. Yet it is hard, otherwise, to explain 
the coldness that parents sometimes meet. Some schools shut 
them out completely. One, for example, sent a notice home: 
“Do not come to school except m an emergency. The prin- 
cipal’s office will let you know when there is an emergency.” 

Other schools seem to take a sly delight in pricking the 
parent on a sore point: “John is doing sjitlsfactory work. Of 
course, I have to help him a lot.” “Nanc>’ is a very average girl, 
but I think she will make out.*' “I just don’t have the tSme to 
help every Tom, Dick, or Harry who doesn’t get his loissons.” 

School after school dotes on telling parents what to do: Get 
the children to school on time; make sure they have their lunch 
money; get a notebook that is just like this one; make sure 
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tibey have this exact kind of blanket for resting. Is this bossi- 
ness an echo of school people's own childhood? 

Even more harshness comes to the surface when some 
teachers talk about parents, although not to their faces: Tm 
not going to have her butting into my classroom and telling me 
what to do.” “She thinks her child is the only one in the class; 
did you ever see anything so pushy?” “I treat them all alike 
in my class and I tell parents that; they don't have to come 
and talk my car off about their darlings.” It is a great sin to 
do what some teachers scornfully call “catering to parents.” 

But what parents are we 
so opposed to — today’s or 
yesterday’s? 

Most of us loved our own 
parents, yet inixud in with 
real love can be some anger 
and resentment. This is not 
surprising. Our mothers and 
fathers did wonderful things 
for us, yet tliey were also 
the people who said No. 

We had good times to- 
gether, yet they were the people who spanked us. Along with 
all tlic good things tliey gave us, they were the people who 
sometimes made us wait or who occasionally forgot. Most of 
the time tliey boosted as up, but there were also times when 
they let us down. 

Every child growing up knows many moments when he 
wants to hmrt his parents or get even with them or get back at 
them. He loves them* to be sure. But at the moment when 
they will not listen or when they insist or when they hold out, 
real fury is in with that love. 

Young children show us this anger best. ITiey are not old 
enough yet to cover up their feehngs. You see the two-year- 
old clench his fist and hit his mother, the three-year-old kick 
out and really try to hurt. These angry feelings occur in the 
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later years, too, but older children have acquired the power 
to keep them inside. 

We forget these angry times. When we are children we 
get over them quickly. Then too we are all told: “Love thy 
father and thy mother,” and we do. But the nice words and 
dimming memories must not blind us to some of the ingredients 
of that love. 

Our own parents were Authority. They were Disapproval 
at times. They were Punishment and Disappointment. We 
found it hard to get even when we were growing up. We were 
small then and impotent. Besides, it never is nice to “get back 
at” your own parents. But here are more parents, different 
parents: We can hit them where it will hiut! ^ 

Certainly a few teachers, without knowing that they are 
doing it, pay back the wrong parents — they arc getting even 
for what once happened to them. Certainly also, none of us 
faces today’s parents with a completely clean slate of feelings. 
We mav have our hostihtv under better control than the few; 
we may have less to be angry about and have a blacklog of 
strong positive memories. But we all need to know that deal- 
ing with parents is not a new experience for any teacher. Every 
one of us worked with parents once before in our lives, when 
we were children growing up. 

Each one of us has to think through: ^ast what do we bring 
with us on this second turn at bat? 


If you are teaching now, try writing out a short statement 
about "“The Parent Who Makes Me Angriest.” After you get 
it all down on paper think out for yourself: Why should this 
make me so angry? Why can I take other kinrbi of behavior 
but be so upset by what this parent does? What is it that 

1 The Saturday EverUng Port of October IS, 1951 reports on page 92 "The 
Perfect Squetch” that probably delights many a teacher. K mother is being 
shown Uirough a private school and asks a great many questions of the Head- 
mistress. After poking into every classroom and prying into every detail die 
mother asks: "V^t tod of children do you prefo' to have in your school?" 
The Headmistress replies: "Orphans!" 
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retdly makes me blow my top? As you puzde abotd it you 
may come to realize: It isn’t what this parent does; it is some- 
thing else that someone else once did. 

I LIKE “the little ONES” 

This business of self-understanding is very important. The 
question comes up in still another area: How do you feel 
about working with adults? Your day-by-day work is with 
little people. Can you shift gears easily to work with grownups, 
or is shifting a major operation? 

Some people are drawn into teaching because they feel at 
home only with dependent, immature people. You hear them 
say: “Oh, I like ‘the little ones,”’ and they gravitate toward 
kindergarten or first grade. They steer away from those big 
.strapping hulks in fourth grade who are all of nine years of age. 

But some pull toward dependent people exists whether you 
work with the first grade or with the senior year in high school. 
The teacher is hardly ever on the same plane with students. 
Good teachers have a fine relationship with their youngsters. 
On occasions diuing the day no line is drawn between student 
and teacher; botli are simply people and get along together 
that way. But these are incidents: a passing comment about 
the weather, a reaction to the school dance last night, a joke, 
a reference to the football team or to how the major leagues 
arc shaping up. 

For the most part, e\en with Ihe best of relationships, 
teachers and students are never equal. The teacher fails or 
passes; the teacher grades; the teacher tells; the teacher super- 
vises; the teacher apjyrqves or disapproves; the teacher advises; 
the teacher punishes; the teacher checks on attendance and 
performance and behavior and dress. 

The teacher, even the friendliest in the world, is Authority. 
Sometimes the Policeman, sometimes the Guide, or the Instruc- 
tor, or ihe Paymaster giving out the rewards. The teacher is 
always in a superior position — except for a few fleeting mo- 
ments that pass quickly in the day. 
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Some people use this poMrer in a controlling way. They 
like the change in tone that comes over a classroom or audi- 
torium when they step in. They are pleased by the meekness 
of students. They get a satisfaction in pointing out mistakes, 
in using the whistle or the red pencil or the chord on the piano. 

More decent folk also enjoy the relationship, in a kindlier 
way. They like the eager look when kindergarten children 
wait for the teacher to continue the story. They are pleased 
when tihe high school graduate comes to see them upon his first 
return from college. They are thrilled when a sixth grader 
picks up a passing remark they have made and brings in a 
picture the next day that illustrates the point. 

This latter type of relationship may be nicer, but the flow 
is in the same direction. A younger person thinks teachers are 
wonderful. A younger person listens and tries to do what will 
please. 

Being on a pedestal is not the best preparation in the world 
for working with equals. \Vlien you teach children, it is easy 
to confuse yourself witli God. The children are so .small. You 
know so much. The children lean on you. You have to tell 
them what to do and what not to do. 

It is easy to learn to like being agreed with, having your 
way, being the final authority. But with equals you are just 
one. Whatever weight you carry con*os from the rightness 
of your ideas or the adequacy of yom* presentation. No crown 
is thrust upon you. You are not God; you are just one in a 
whole group of angels. 

A few individuals have chosen teaching becau.se they thrive 
on a higher-up position. Maybe all of us, however, have learned 
some ways of acting like a king — a nice, friendly, kindly soul, 
or a bossy little monarch. But neither role is of much use when 
peers, parents and teachers, have to work together. 

THE TEMPTATION TO TELL ALI. THE ANSWERS 

The role that teachers play with children can handicap you 
in still another way in home-school relations. When you are 
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with children all the time you “tell them.” It is easy to go over- 
board in this direction with parents, too. 

So many of the' facts and skills that you have to transmit to 
youngsters are tellable: “Carry the one over to the next col- 
umn.” “This is called ‘the remainder.’ ” “Hold the needle this 
way.” “Always start in the riglit-hand column.” “Make an ‘n’ 
like this.” “You must water the plants or else they will die.” 
Telling, telling, teUing is poor practice for working with adults, 
yet you do it so much with youngsters the pattern may be hard 
to shmg oflF. 

Tlie questions children ask in school are apt to have a clear- 
cut answer: “What is the date of the founding of St. Au- 
gustine?” "What does an alderman do?” “Wliat do you mean 
by a major chord?” You can tell diem or a book can; then they 
will know ihii uit.swcr. 

Teachers use this same directness in dealing with children’s 
social behavior: “You .shouldn’t shout that way.” “It isn’t nice 
to interrupt.” “You have to wait your turn.” “Y^ou mustn’t take 
things that don’t belong to you.” “You have to be kind to new 
people wlieii tlicy come to our school.” “Boys are supposed to 
let the girls go first.” 

If you don’t tell tliem, you can get a good book that will. 
The class without texts hardly exists. You turn to a basic 
reader to tt.*aeh first-giaders to read and, for the eighth-graders, 
to a text on the growth of American democracy; you turn to a 
text for science, for arithmetic, for spelling, even fer health. 

It is not surprising that teachers .sliould be such wordy peo- 
ple or that we should lean so much on the written word. We 
have probably heard more lectures in our lives than any other 
group of humans. We have probably read more books — text- 
books and course books — than most other humans. Tlie idea 
gets under our skin that this is how to clear things up: Know 
the answer and tell it, or else have people look it up in a book. 

Books are essential tools in all education; leclmres are a val- 
ued instrument for teaching. Schools can lean too exclusively 
on these methods in working with parents, however. Do we 
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tend to think, for example, tliat every parent would do an ex> 
cellent job of raising his children if he would just read a book 
about it? Do we tend to think that one good speech at the PTA 
will straighten everyone out? 

Some learnings are subtle. Tliey relate to how you feel more 
than to what you know. They are relative to the people in- 
volved and to the specific situation. No one can tell the other 
fellow; he has to think it out for himself. He needs facts, guid- 
ance, and the experience of others; but he mu.st arrive at a 
decision that is his. A good book or a good talk or a good 
demonstration can play some part; but the ijerson finds the 
only answer he can act on inside of himself. He cannot get it 
wholesale from anyone else. 


See the flm, Palmour Street (thirty minutes, sound) (New 
York University Film Lihranj, 26 Washin0on Place, New 
York 3, N. Y,). Ask yourself: What makes this the wonderfid 
family that it is? When you have your answers, puzzle over 
the next question: Could you get over to other people these 
essentials of family living in one lecture? Tim is an excellent 
film to help you see that people are good mothers and fathers, 
not on the basis of a few learned techniques, but because of 
their feelings and attitudes. 


Parents will not push us into changing our telling ways. 
They are apt to go right along witli us and say: “We don’t 
know anything. We need som<'one who has had experience to 
tell us what to do.” 

Their schooling taught them that. The youngsters of 1930 
(the. parents of today) sat in a group in scho>.J but only as an 
assembly of individuals. The teacher up front knew all the 
answers. If a child wanted to talk he raised his hand. Work- 
ing together was called “cheating” each jKJrson was supxx:sed 
to keep his eye on his own desk. Thinkmg together was called 
“whispering”; that was a major crime. Small wonder today that 
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people come to a meeting to listen and wait for the lea d er 
to show the way. 

People were taught this blotter kind of education. The other 
fellow s ideas were supposed to seep in, preferably through the 
seat of the pants. Unfortunately many problems about chil- 
dren, family life, schooling, which concern parents today can- 
not be solved this way. Even though we teachers may also 
be steeped in the lecture approach and persuaded that reading 
a good book will save the world, we have to take the lead in 
involving parents in a better kind of education. 

Tliis improved education must be one which will give re- 
assurance about their children to those who need it; give facts 
about child growth to those who are ready for facts; give the 
chance to talk to tliosc who need discussion to clarify their 
thinking; give a good human relationship to all. 


TEACHERS IN RETREAT 

With children and with parents many teachers are trying 
today to swing away from a know-it-all relationship. Occa- 
sionally the swing goes too far. The teacher in effect abdicates. 
Autocracy is abandoned but in its place comes a do-nothing 
hi^sez-faire. 

Witli children this means that since the teacher is not the 
boss the children are, and anything they feel like doing is O.K. 
Not many classrooms are like this, but a large amoimt of 
laissez-faire exists in teachers’ relationships with parents. 
Schools call it “democratic” when the parents run the whole 
PTA, for example. Teachers are content to sit in the back row 
and skip out just as soon as the meeting is over. Anything 
the mothers work out is all right . . . “but I certainly hope the 
meeting doe.sn’t last all afternoon.” 

Teachers hold membership in the PTA . but diey are passive. 
In one school the organization puts on a very elaborate Spring 
Festival that upsets Ae curriculum and the children for weeks, 
hut the parents like it Another school was given heavy velour 
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curtains for its stage. The sdiool needed curtains as much as it 
needed tlie mumps, hut the parents wanted to give them. In 
many sdiools attendance is taken by grades at each FTA meet- 
ing. Teachers see that this puts a very unfortunate pressure 
on individual children whose mothers cannot possibly attend, 
but it is the parents idea. Often the PTA expects children in 
the younger grades to put on a performance at the start of each 
meeting. Teachers are aware that these shows are a strain on 
the children and very artificial, hut the parents expect them. 

The parents are responsible in each of these instances — the 
parents alone, unaided, working in the dark. Full of good wiU. 
Wanting to do what is right. Trying to be helpful. ‘Hiey are 
thrown on their own limited backgrounds with no check on 
whether their ideas are the best that could be developed. The 
teachers are in retreat. 

It is hard to find a middle ground wherein the teacher is a 
contributor, a person with a very special backgroimd of train- 
ing and experience, but still only one contributor. The role 
in which you are die boss is simple to play. And it is simple 
to wash your hands of -the whole thing. These are the two 
extremes. True democracy is the third alternative. 

In a democracy the. experts must have a solid place, even 
thou^ ultimately the people decide. Wisdom and experience 
and knowledge must be heard, even thoagh in the final decision 
one fellow’s vote Ls as good as the next one’s. It Ls not good 
democratic action when any resource is wasted, any more than 
when one jioint of view ridts herd. 

There is a challenge to teachers here to find their legitimate 
place, not automatically in the lead as they are with children, 
nor resignedly in the rear as they teiid to be with parents. 
Contributing your ideas and experience without throwing your 
weight around is not easy. You must let others learn by their 
experience while still making your experience available. The 
PTA -- as an organized group or as a term to symbolize many 
difFerent home-school activities — means Parent-Teacher par- 
ticipation. 
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A fUm worth seeing in this connection is Experimental 
Studies in the Social Climate of Groups (University of Iowa 
Extension Service, Iowa City, Iowa). This does not deal with 
parents and teachers, but with teachers and children. Fidting 
the camera rigfit on three groups of youngsters it shows 
vividly three kinds of relationships: Autocracy, Democracy, 
and Laissez-faire. As you watch this third, hands-off ap- 
proach ask yourself to what extent teachers are like this in 
many parent activities. 

TEACHERS ARE OUT OF TOUCH 
WITH FAMILY LIFE 

One obstacle that stands in the way of close home-school 
relations is .the fact that not enough teachers are in touch 
witli the complexities of family life. Despite the common bond 
of the child, tlie paths of the school and the home are dif- 
ferent. Each can go along, losing sight of the other. 

Today more and more teachers are married. That helps. 
More and more colleges give their students some experiences 
in homes, and tliat is all to the good. But the teacher on the 
job, even the teacher who is herself a mother, becomes so en- 
grossed in school work that she comes to believe the whole 
world revolves around it. 

Teachers, for example, seldom have any feeling for what the 
start of a day is like in a family: 

The husband who must get off to work, who is irritable 
until he has his coffee, whose thoughts are all on the order 
he hopes to land at 10 this morning; 

The shirts that came back from the laundry with the collars 
too starched; 

The suit that cverj'^one forgot to pick up at the cleaners; 
The bread for toa.st that got moldy in the bread box; 

The older girl who hates the one dress that is pressed and 
Ready for her to wear; 

The boy who suddenly discovers that all of his socks have 
holes in them; 
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The little girl whose shoes are still wet from the puddles 
she stepped in yesterday; 

The phone diat rings; 

The man at the front door who wants to be paid for the 
newspapers; * 

The pencil, that should be by the telephone, which the 
children always take and never put back. 



Schools see only the child who, hair combed and books in 
hand, walks into the classroom. The ^ ell rings and the day is 
started . . . the school day, and the youngster must not be late. 
To the teachers ears that bell begins the morning; actually 
the morning has already becm long under way. In the teacher’s 
eyes promptness is the one virtue and tardiness the one vice; 
actually the morning has already been full of both heaven 
and hell. 

Teachers may be equally untouched' by what the rest of 
the day is like. In many homes both mother and father go to 
work and spend their full time lost in the tasks their jobs 
present. While they work, all the home and family chores 
mount up, the endless must-be-dones that other mothers are 
giving their full time to. The shoes that must be bought foi 
Billy — he has completely worn throu^ the ones he is wearing; 
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tiie unifonn that he needs for the Cub Scouts; a new toothbrush 
and a light bulb for the bathroom; taking SaDy back for her 
cold shots — she missed the last date because she was sick. 

The odds and ends that are a family range from the seem- 
ingly superficial (“I must get Betty’s hair cut. Her grand- 
mother is coming to visit us and she looks so shaggy.”) to the 
seemingly fundamental (“At last I have a date for John at the 
dentist. I should have done it earlier; he says his tooth is 
hurting him now.”). But you can rate the jobs only on paper. 
They all have to be done. 

The range of family activities is enormous. Mothers and 
fathers are forever on the go — to see tlie photographer early 
in October so pictures of the children can be sent to their 
grandparents for Christmas; to shop in November so the over- 
seas packaged I in the mail on time; to patch those favorite 
blue jeans; to buy a birthday present for Jimmy (his party is 
on Saturday); to complain to the electric company about that 
last bill, and to find a carpenter who will do that little job 
of putting the shelves in Georgic’s closet; to plan three meals 
a day and to buy sheets when they are cheap; to check the oil 
in the car and order coal for the furnace. . . . 

The school sees the child from 8:30 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. He is 
sitting right at his desk. 1 f you want him you just have to call 
his name. He is there and available. You do not see the time, 
the energy, the money spent, the problems solved, trips made, 
and the people talked to — the background that lets the child 
be there, sitting and available. 


To get the feel of all that goes on in a family you have to 
spend time in a home.' Don’t go as a visitor, sitting on the side- 
lines. Take over the mother's job for a weekendl You cannot 
expect to see family life by baby-sitting when the children 
are dtt asleep and your main fob is only In make sure that the 
house does not bum doum. 

A secondhand way of seeing a family in action is through 
that excellent film Palmour Street. (See page 70.) Keep your 
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eye on the mother and make a note of ad the different jobs 
she does in addition to straight “mothering.'* 


SCHOOL PRACTICES THAT IRRITATE 

Blind to the problems of family life, schools are apt to pile 
on demands and requests — the special something that is a 
simple “onc-thing'’ to the school but a disturbing “one-more- 
thing” to the home. 

The white dress tliat has to be made — “All the girls in the 
chorus must wear them.” 

The song book — “You can buy them at Schlaffcns ’ — a trip 
downtown. 

Lunch money — “Be sure to bring it every Monday morning” 
— but who has just tlie right change, and who can remember 
that tliis is Monday? 

Add any one of these to the now baby at home, the sick 
grandparent who must be visited, the dinner part>' for the 
husband’s boss tonight, the drain that is stopped up, and the 
vacuum cleaner cord that is broken. The school’s little “one- 
thing” gets magnified many times its size. 

You need somehow to develop keen feelers that let you 
know how school action will strike die other fellow, how it 
will fit into all the demands upon liim, whether it really is a 
small matter or an aggravation. No list can guid<' you. Each 
community has its own prc.‘sm'e points. With each school prac- 
tice you have to ask yourself; Does Ibis work out well for 
families, or is it good only for the scliool? 

\\liat about the .starting hour; Is it so early that everyone 
gets ulcers? Or docs it fit smoothly into’thc way these families 
hve? 

Or hcKnework*. Is the whole family V^'ttift^ ^ay hairs trying 
to get it all done? Or is it irio rigJjt ari.iunt, considering all 
the demands on these youngsl. i ;? 

Or expense — for books, dues, ^v.irties, dant'cs, yearbooks, 
presents for teachers, room fees, special equipment, class rings, 
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gym outfits, laboratory charges: Do these add up to what 
parents feel b:ee public education should cost? Or do diey 
cost more than homes can stand? 

Knowing that there arc two sides, the family’s and the 
school’s, can often give you the answer. Simply to raise the 
question makes you sensitive to it. But you often need more 
than your own judgment; you have to know for sure how the 
other fellow feels about it. 

Teachers need to sit down with parents to explore what 
irritates them, what parents would change at school if they 
could, and what rubs them the wrong way. 

Principals can do this through an “open office hour” — well- 
publicized, at the same fixed time every week — when coffee 
and doughnuts are served. Anyone can drop in just to chat 
and to say what is on his mind. Teachers can keep their ear to 
the ground by being available for conversations before and 
after group meetings, and after school. 

Don’t wait passively for someone to voice a grievance. Go 
out to ask people for their opinions. Yi«ur willingness to ex- 
amine practices constantly — the little, everyday business of 
schooling, as w<‘ll as the big major policies — is tlie way to 
make sure that paths do not drift apart. 


SERVICES TO PARENTS 

Sensitivity to family life is more than keeping down the ir- 
ritants. You have to take positive steps too, rendering services 
that families need. 

War-time child e.ire centers discovered this. Working with 
busy mothers on whom all jobs were pressing hard — home life, 
wife life, mother life, work life — some of these centers went 
beyond \bo edwcalioa oi cbWdxen. They developed services 
aimed at making all of family fife go mo* smoothly. 

Some .services were very simple. One teacher took photo- 
graphs of children at play and ordered prints for the mothers 
xiHho wanted to buy them. This kindly little gesture enabled the 
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war-working mother, who did not have the time herself, to 
send a photo of the children to their father overseas. 

One center kept on hand a supply of toothbrushes, combs, 
shoelaces — the little articles that youngsters lose or break and 
cause an annoying, time-consuming trip to the store. 

Another center sold what it called Home Service Food. Its 
kitchen prepared the main dish for the family’s supper and 
sold it, all packaged, to mothers when they picked up their 
children. The mother, busy on a war job, was saved time in 
menu planning, food shopping, food preparation, cooking, and 
clean-up. 

Many centers had Toy and Clothing Exchanges. Parents 
brought outgrown articles and swapped them for the discards 
from other families. Families were saved money and valuable 
shopping time. 

The practices these centers developed fitted the people they 
served. Their ideas may be a far cry from what Glendale 
School needs today, or Lincoln, or East High. You and your 
parents will have to work out your own specifics. Your fam- 
ilies may appreciate a photographer who takes not staged, 
stiff pictures, but shots of children at work and play; or a barber 
who comes right to the school; or a provision whereby music 
lessons can be fitted into sclujol tim ; or a more generous at- 
titude about letting a youngster miss some school for important 
shopping or needed trips to the doctor. 

More essential than detailing tht' specifics is your under- 
standing of the basic approach: Serve families, and they stay 
with you as friends. If you forget th.it children come from 
families, bonds arc always weak. Bemcmber that cluldrcn 
have two lives, one at home and one at .school. Remember 
that parents have many lives, as mothers and fathers and as 
citizens, wives, husbands, workers, neighbors. Be sensitive to 
all the human relationships and learn to see more than your 
classroom alone. 

In this way you feel along with parents and think along 
with them; they are your allies. 
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rOUR TEACHING EXPERIENCE AS A RESOURCE 

Each of US has to analyze his own background to become 
aware of the blind spots, the complicating feelings, the lacks 
diat he brings to this new field of home-school relations. How- 
ever the score adds up, every teacher can feel confident and 
good about one tiling: Work with parents draws on exactly 
the same principles as does work with children. Probably every 
one of us is better prepared to be helpful to parents than we 
give ourselves credit for. 

Home-school relations is a new field, but it is not a separate 
field, different and apart. It has its roots in the edu'^ation that 
each of us knows well. It puts to work between adult and 
adult a conscious philosophy, a sound psychology, and a keen 
sense of cuiriCuium. You use all of tliese ci ery day in your 
work with youngsters. To make a contribution in home-school 
relations you have to cairy these over from children, where 
you have learned them well, to tlie problem of adults working 
together, parents and teachers. 

The one big job is to square every approach to parents with 
the principles that have proved effective in work with children. 
We have not always applied this rigorous test to oiu* activities 
in home-school relations. Tradition, external pressures, me- 
chanical considerations have been the determinants, more than 
sound experience on how people learn. 


CURRICULUM VERSUS COURSE OF STUDY 

With youngsters, for example, all of us who teach are clear 
on one tiring: There is a distinction between the course of study 
and the curtietdum. The former is the more narrow book or 
unit or syDabus that the children follow. We still regard the 
course of study as important, but we k’jow that it is not the 
whole of education. 

Today we are much more concerned about the curriculum — 
the broader term covering everything tliat happens to a yormg- 
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ster in school. His experiences in the lunchroom are included; 
what happens in the auditorium and <m the playground, in the 
classroom every minute of the day and before school officially 
starts and after it officially ends; the tone of what people say, 
the emphases they place. 

We know that children are learning all the time. We know 
that they are determining their behavior by the books we give 
them to study, plus every incident, every little event — every 
nuance. We have learned, with youngsters, that we teach 
through our lectures and our lessons and our assignments. We 
know too that tee teach through ecerijthing we do. 

We must carry this principle on up to the parent-l^^vel. It is 
even more important that we apply this idea to adults. With 
them the lessons are new, and difficult, and we have fewer rela- 
tionships than we have with children. Only the consistent, 
steady, everything-saying-it way can build the necessary under- 
standings. Home-school relations must be a continuous demon- 
stration to parents of what good living and good education arc. 
What we do to parents, what they do for themselves, must be 
consistent with what they have to learn. 

This basic idea is a part of our know-how. Yet we are casual 
about it with parents: We are thoughtless about what we let 
them experience. We do not put c r basic idea to work, with 
the result that too many bad lessons sneak in. 

Look at the roll call attendance-taking at PTAs. We are 
struggling to make clear to parents a new concept of education 
in which youngsters learn Ijccause the}- want to. We arc trying 
to show that children will study, if llv'\ arc working on ideas 
they care about, and tl>at their motivation can be inherent in 
what they do. We are trying to do away with all those stars 
and checks and prizes that we once thought we had to rely on 
to get youngsters to work. Once wc believed we had to make 
them; today we feel that we can let them. 

Yet we go on teaching parents the old idea. Wc let PTAs 
convey the assumption: Nobody in his ri{^t mind would want 
to come. . . . Nothing worthwlffie is going to happen. . . . The 
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only way you can get anyone here is to threaten to count noses 
(that will frighten some into coming) and to give a prize to the 
class with the most parents present (that will lure others). 

Small wonder that many parents do not yet have a “feel” for 
the modem school. Small wonder too that when parents get 
together questions about spanking are so common. The books 
say, “Don’t do it,” but our nose-coimting and prize-giving are 



a kind of spanking; we punish the “bad” ones who stay away. 
Small wonder that parents are so confused about rewards. The 
lecturer talks against (liem, but FTAs use them to get attend- 
ance. We need to bring our left hand and our right hand 
togedier. 

Our written commimications to parents are another illustra- 
tion. Parents hear beautiful speeches about the value of crea- 
tive expression, the need for creative materials, creative 
teachers, and creative work by children. But when the school 
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sends out a notice it is badly mimeographed, unattractively 
sx>aced, ordinary and unimaginative. It conveys the facts, a 
skeletal background, the minimum essentials — if it does not 
land in the wastepaper basket first. But the school demon- 
strates no flair, no zip. A unique, artistic notice would carry 
the implication: There is a thrill in creating. 

We want parents to know the Values of committee work for 
children, yet we let the grownups sit in the big auditorium and 
listen. 

We want parents to know how important it is for children 
to work with others and to get along together, but we let the 
grownups huddle in the back row and wonder who thr t lady is 
over there in the red hat. 

We want parents to get a picture of a live, problem-solving, 
working-at-full-steam classroom, so wc let parent meetings 
start with the sleep-inducing routines of “the minutes of tlie last 
meeting . . . the treasurer’s report . . . the report of committees 
. . . Bzzz.” 

We want parents to appreciate how a good school individ- 
ualizes its work for children and how it uses many approaches 
to learning, yet we use over and over with grownups just one 
approach: the lecture.. 

We want parents to see teaching a.*; a sensitive job demanding 
trained skill, but we let older children or anyone who is avail- 
able “keep an eye” on the group of preschoolers whose mothers 
are in a meeting. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF INTEREST 

Another basic idea is today a standard part of our work with 
children. In the classroom we are coiivinoed that we must 
begin at the point where the children's interest is. Then 
youngsters “eat up” their learning. Tlicy want to work hard. 
They raise questions and volunt^r information. They search 
for what they want to know, diggnig it up on their own and 
bringing it all together. 
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Day after day we have learned: Interest is the best indicator 
of readiness. If you approach children on the basis of their 
interests they learn quicldy, eagerly, and what they learn 
“sticks to their ribs.” It stays with them and becomes a part 
of them, something they can use. 

You know what happens, too, if a youngster is not ready: He 
is left cold. If you bring sufficient pressure — a big reward or a 
stifF punishment — he may work hard enough. But for all his 
willingues.s, the learning conies slowly. And .sometimes willing- 
ness is not enough; the learning cannot be mastered now. If 
the problem is not real to a child you have a struggle on your 
hands — a losing, wasteful, finitless struggle. 

Infants have taught us tliis best. You can work and slave, 
you can bribe and threaten, but tlie baby who is not ready does 
not learn tolh^t training. You see this clearly even with six- 
year-olds. You can have the best books, you can give endless 
time to them, but if the child has not grown enough so that 
reading is important in his life, he does not learn. 

Young children show us this principle best, but the principle 
holds tnie of all people. Babies help us to see it, but what we 
see is a basic idea that applies as much to eighty-year-olds as 
it does to eight-year-olds and infants. You have to begin where 
people are. 

Adults differ from children in one way. The short time the 
child has lived, his physical immaturity, means that he cannot 
possibly apply himself to certain learnings. The 3 'ounger tihe 
child the more the problem must be one the youngster feels 
and accepts as his own. 

Adults' greater physical maturity means that biologically 
they are able to work ,on more and more problems. Because of 
tlieir maturity adults can also more easily accept verbal reasons 
and can see more into the future to find reasons. Physiolog- 
ically, adults are in a better position to give of themselves even 
if they do not feel a keen concern. 

This sounds as though you do not have to begin where adults 
are troubled, as though you can talk them into any idea. Adults 
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‘"are old enough and they ought to be interested/’ even if they 
are not. 

The same maturity of the adult, however, results in another 
condition which completely wipes out any leeway you might 
have. When you deal with children you deal with a captive 
audience. The law says the child has to come and stay and 
suffer tibrough. The adult never “has to.” He is a free agent. 

In his daily life he chooses his own brand of cigarettes. He 
decides for himself whether to buy a 17-inch or a 21-inch tele- 
vision screen. He has his own favorite newspaper. He skips 
the editorials if he thinks they are dull and he can turn to the 
comics and sports page. He picks one make of autc^obilc as 
the best, and he snaps off the radio when the commercials get 
too long. 

In home-school relations you deal with this free individual. 
He can come or go. He can listen or doze or stay home on his 
sofa. Nobody can give him a C. It boils down to one answer: 
With adults (perhaps even more than with children) you must 
strike where the person’s interest is. 

This need not mean that the parent scratches his head and 
wonders out loud. It need not necessarily mean that he has 
thought out his problem and can write it on a slip of paper: 
“I want to know. . . ." 

But it always means: The person has to care. The problem 
has to matter. It must make some difference to him. He has 
to feel it is important in his living. Operate on this principle, 
and you will uncover in adults — as in children — a combination 
of enthusiasm and willingness and :ibjlity to learn that will 
surprise you. And what people learn will affect how they act. 

No doubt most of us are a little frightened at the thought of 
meeting adult questions head-on. In a roon- meeting, if ' some- 
one says in an angry tone: “Well! I don't see why you allow . . .” 
we almost drop through the floor. We ought to throw oUr hats 
in the air. Someone is angry. He is disturbed. He is bothered 
enough to speak up. But our impulse is to protect ourselves 
and to turn off the fire. We give some vague answer, or we 
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lapse into pedagogy. We make our reply sound good, but we 
shut o£F the person. 

Some teachers are experts at winning arguments . . . and 
withering interest. In the safety of the after-meeting they 
gloat: “I put an end to that all right,” and they go on to dream 
of other ways they might have squelched the hecklers. 

Parent puzzlement is the very thing we need, but we slip 
away from it. We do not need the anger, but that does not 
have to bother us. We do need the interest, the fire, the con- 
cern. When people feel keenly, they will work. They will 
study. They will talk and react and respond. When there is 
no fire they may look more peaceful, but they are asleep 
intellectually. 

Some change must go on inside of us before we can be truly 
glad when pooph‘ react. Maybe we can come to see that this 
is our chance. This is the time to say: “That's a good question. 
Let’s look into it . . . read about it . . . see what other schools 
do and how other people feel . . . watch how it works out . . . 
thrash through the pros and cons.” 

ACTIVE LEARNERS 

At this point, auotlier principle of good education is very 
applicable. Tn teaching children we are so familiar with it that 
we toss it off lightly in a pat phrase: team by doirtg. Don't be 
misled about its fundamental importance by the easy way you 
can say it. 

A teacher’s job, witli parents no less tlian with children, is to 
involve people in activity that relates to their problem. The 
more the learner (adplt or child) does about his question — 
from very active thinking up or down to physical exertion — 
the more he makes the learning his own. 

A significant movement you ought to know about is ctdled 

Education for Responsible Farenthood. From the Health 

Fublications Institute (216 N. Dawson St., Raleigh, N. C.) 
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you can get a booMet, Education for Responsible Parendiood, 
which describes the program. The basic idea is to "help 
parents help themselves” — a grass-roots approach which is 
almost a guarantee of good learning. The booklet, incidentally, 
also includes many suggestions on group leadership. 


In your classroom, because you recognize this principle so 
well, you use many techniques to involve children in the search 
for their own answers. Yoiur youngsters dig up facts they need 
in the library. They organize into committees and subdivide 
die research to be done. They write to soinces fo.- informa- 
tion. They go ofiE on field trips to see for themselves. They 
bring authorities into the room and ply them with questions. 
They conduct experiments to gather their own evidence. They 
paint murals, dramatize, and in other creative ways use the 
facts they have gathered, making them more their own. Even 
the lower elementary school employs panels, discussions and 
committee reports in which the children, not the teacher, are 
the active ones. 

There is no dearth of technique. Every teacher has many 
tricks up his .sleeve for involving children in significant learn- 
ings. As you move into work with adults in home-school rela- 
tions, remember; Nothing about ai / of these techniques stamps 
them for children only. Every one of them is usable with 
parents. Every one of them is an idea that you feel at home 
with and can use to help parents learn more effectively about 
children and about good education. 

STAY WITH THE PROBLEM 

Your work widi children will also remind you: Good teaching 
necessitates continuity. You stay with a problem over a period 
of time. The same need exists in home-school relations. 

Child or adult, the learnings that matter take time. Each 
experience makes a dent; each added experience makes the 
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knowledge go a little deeper. Significant learnings are never 
a one-shot affair. They are the slow accumulation of a deeper 
and deeper grasp. • 

We strive for continuity with children. Maybe we think 
adults are briglitcr. We skip aU around Robin Hood’s bam 
with them: a lecture on child care this month, a cooking demon- 
stration die next; discussion of the school’s guidance program 
in January, and a picnic in April. The little dent that was made 
smooths itself out. It never is re-enforced. Each time, like the 
fir.st time, is a wasteful beginning anew. 

Many reasons explain why this hop-skip-and-jump with 
adults is so common. The heavy' reliance on outside experts is 
one major cause. It is almost impossible to build a program 
with continuity if you are willing to take whatever a speaker 
is willing to S.'.y , and whenever he is wiling to say it. Tradi- 
tional meetings — “Our Christmas iirogram . . . the Thanks- 
giving theme . . . American Education Week . . . die regular 
Spring Meeting” — are a second cause. 

A misconception about fathers also plays some part. There 
is a prevalent belief that men like to hear a man; we therefore 
fish around until we find someone in pants, regardless of 
whether his .specialty fits into our continuous study. It would 
be fairer to assume that men, like women and children and all 
other humans, are willing to listen to anyliody who has some- 
thing to say about vital issues. 

Men are also popularly supposed to be all stomach and no 
brain. Or all pocketbook and no ideas. Or all business and no 
soul. The meeting once a year to lure the men is therefore 
often a complete tangent, skillfully designed to “keep the boys 
happy.” 

Perhaps our biggest problem is a time perspective. Educa- 
tion and child rearing are new fields of study for parents. We 
forget that it takes four steady years of training to begin to 
make a teacher. We forget that when we were learning these 
sanrifl ideas we heard lecture after lecture and read book after 
book. Our tendracy is to say these hard-to-get ideas once to 
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par^ts, and then we are irritated when they do not under- 
stand. Our own experiences in learnings as well as our daily 
work with children, ought to tell us better. Ideas have to come 
at parents slowly, over a long period of time, and in many 
difPerent ways. 

THE NEED FOR VARIETY 

Every day in the classroom you realize: No one problem 
excites all children equally; no one approach reaches every- 
body. You have seen this so often with youngsters that you 
keep many activities going on, ail at the same time, so that each 
child can find something worthwhile to do. This l.>.isic idea 
must also be applied to adults. 

Not enough schools are carrying over this idea intelligently 
into their work with parents. Present practice is like a vaude- 
ville show. Schools, trying not to leave anyone out, turn the 
year s program into a variety performance; a movie one month, 
a social time the next; a good talk one time and a play by the 
children another. But tlie program just skips along the surface. 
It puts the need to meet individual differences in conflict with 
the need for continuity. Many interests are touched lightly, 
but none is stirred. 

To meet effectively the wide rai.ge of individual differences 
we must see how big a job of communication we have. Every 
device through wliich humans can talk and work is needed, and 
all must be operating full tilt all of the time. 

There are some times when parents need facts. The outside 
expert can give them, but so too can a reading panel, a com- 
mittee report, a survey, a symposium, observation, participa- 
tion, an Open House. Some of the facts mest reach everyone. 
The all-school meeting is one possible technique, but so too is 
the written word', a letter, a note, a poster, a booklet, a mimeo- 
graphed report, an exhibit. Some facts do not concern every- 
one. The Room. Meeting may be one answer, or some such 
grouping as an Early Childhood or Upper Elementary School 
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parent-teacher meeting. Or the facts may best be conveyed 
face-to-face or to small groups or through a selective mailing 
of printed materials. 

There are times when parents need discussion and the chance 
to question. These mean more to them than piling on addi- 
tional information. The panel may be yoiur solution, but so 
too may buzz sessions or an open discussion, study groups or a 
personal conference. 

Some questions may have easy answers that need be said 
only once. Other problems may be more sticky and call for 
parents and teachers coming togetlicr week after week. Some 
people may feel long-time concerns that will have to be tackled 
again and again in the course of a year. Others may be pressed 
by soinethuig lugent; the problem demands that you meet 
night after tiigiii lo work it out. 

Only as all techniques are explored can sufficient room be 
found for individual diffcnsnc'es. Only as we adapt what we do 
to each person’s readiness will true understanding be built. 



5 . Group Meetings 



Xhe most common means of communication between parents 
and teachers is the group meeting. You ought to be clear about 
the general purposes group meetings serve, to be aware of the 
variety of types of meetings, and to have some know-how in 
conducting meetings. With this background you can feel con- 
fident about holding meetings of your own parents in your 
classroom. 

Room meetings are the most natural grouping. The children 
are the same age. They are having similar experiences in yoiu 
classroom, on the street, in clubs. They are presenting similar 
problems at breakfast, at bed time, in play, with brothers and 
sisters. United by these bonds, parents have much to talk ovei 
and to think through together. If you are informed about 
group meetings, you can enable these parents to work together 
effectively. 

The experience you provide tfiroiigh meetings of your 
parents in your classroom can also caiiy over to the larger 
PTA. Parents can learn in your room y/bat a good meeting is 
like. They can bring an educated taste atui experience in par- 
ticipation to their larger all-school gatherings. 

SOME BROADER PURPOSES OF MEETINGS 

Teachers spend so much time at the receiving end of meet- 
ings that we come to think of them as a natural part of life, like 
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breathing and eating and the leaves on the trees. But meetings 
are only a technique. They are a means. They are man-made. 
They do not have to be. 

Meetings are useful only when they serve a distinctive pur- 
pose. Unless the purpose is one that you and your parents are 
seeking, you do better to skip group meetings entirely and to 
turn to another avenue of communication. 

Group meetings can do three things. The first purpose is 
self-evident: to give out information. This is valid, but you 
need to remember that meetings are not the only way of 
achieving this pvurpose. The written word, easily available to 
teachers, is another means to the same end. 

The second purpose is to pool the ideas and experiences of 
many people. This is a unique need in our society because 
democracy is i.'a:.cd on the idea that wisdom comes from the 
sharing of thinking. We are dubious about too much reliance 
on any one wise man — king or dictator, “Great White Father” 
01 “expert.” 

No technique loads to this important goal as well as the 
group meeting, but — not all kinds of group meetings achieve 
this end. The simple physical presence of people does not 
insure it. People must participate. 

Tlie third purpose, like the second, can be achie/cd better 
through group meetings than Uirough almost any otbci means: 
to foster a sense of groupness. People feel strength when 
they leave their isolated shells and merge into a oneness with 
a whole. The football player on a smooth-running team knows 
this feeling. The violinist in the .symphony orchestra has it. We 
all get this satisfaction at times through group singing. Square 
dancing can give it to us; rowing in a shell; even cheering with 
others at a game conveys some of the feeling. 

This goal is intangible. People do not often speak of it. Even 
so, this is no casual concern. It is one of the drives that pushes 
people into marriage. It is, in another sphere, one basis for 
religion — die wish, as old as mankind itself, to find a bigger 
whole in which the human can both lose himself and find h^- 
self (stronger) again. 
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Certain kinds of group meetings bring this satisfaction to 
people and, in turn, evoke from diem a deeply appreciative 
response. But, like the second purpose, groupness is not 
achieved simply by physical presence at meetings. The feeling 
grows as people share, as they think together and participate, 
as tihey respond to what others say. Open give-and-take must 
go on or this great goal is missed. 

SOME SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 

OF PARENT MEETINGS 

These broad objectives must be seen in conjunt+ion with 
the more specific, more down-to-earth, objectives in bringing 
parents together. These too help you determine whether you 
need a meeting or some other technique and, if a meeting, 
what kind. 

Each group has its own unique problems. Usually, however, 
parent concerns fall under four big headings: 

1. Parents want to understand their childrens growth and 
development better. 

2. They have questions about the schools program — areas 
of doubt to be clarified, ideas and suggestions to present, mis- 
understandings to be ironed out. 

3. Parents want an opportuii:ty to work out agreements 

affecting all the children who play and work together — the 
amount of spending money, for example, or hours of television 
Nvasi^%, Wdtwwf i a.u.d. V.0 f evrth. 

4. Parents are concern;'* with 't* ’’.ader community which 
touches the child, the schxil, a*,.! • 'y living.. One group, 
for example, worked out a ori*-*!) ■ . jradication campaign. 

Another group was anxious v ji •>'* what they could do in 
order that their children would grow up in a peaceful 'jvorld. 

Knowing this variety of worcems lets you check on yourself. 
Sometimes teachers are so anxious for children’s beliavior in 
that they throw aU their weight behind 
^^^llllllllllllll^^ they are impatient to call in 
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the expert who will set these parents straight on children’s 
emotional needs. Parents may share diis interest, but it is not 
necessarily uppermost in their minds at any one time. 

You need a check on certain parents, too. One outspoken 
member may sway a group. He speaks up first and talks so 
definitely. He has the plan all worked out in his mind, and the 
group goes along without any mature consideration. In all 
democratic proceedings you must beware of the vocal minority. 
One safeguard is your ability to throw other ideas into the ring 
before a final decision Ls made. 

There is no perfect way to determine a group’s interests. You 
face this same chaUenge with your children. Sometimes you hit 
the nail right on the head. Other times an idea that looks per- 
fect falls flat on its face; the youngsters’ interest peters out. In 
the final aiidh^is your basic protection is your readiness to 
change whenever you see that interest is flagging. Flexibility 
is worth a dozen techniques. 

Adult groups ofhin delegate program planning to a com- 
mittee. Frequently such a committee use s a questioimaire to 
get a more definite expression of opinion than their own in- 
formal dealings with other parents can give. Very often — just 
as with children — some question comes up, perhaps at your 
first meeting, and everyone’s facial expression, buzz of com- 
ment, nodding of lieads ahnosts shouts: I’m IT. Start with me. 

The classroom group ought to be free to look right at itself, 
to decide what is important to it, and to decide whether it 
needs any meclhigs, or dozens ol them. Too often some fixed 
concept prevails about tlie number of times the group ought 
to meet. The teacher announces that once a month would be 
about right, or traditiomsets the number, or parents assume it. 
If no real problems exist, the group should never meet. If the 
problems are tough ones, perhaps people ought to -^eet every 
day for a week. 

The question of “How often?” should not be decided first, 
nor decided independently, nor should it ever stem from any- 
thing outside. The problems alone determine frequency. The 
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answer flows naturally from: **What are we faced with? What 
do we want to do? What are our objectives?” 

The same test applies to the kind of group meeting. No one 
method of meeting is better or worse than another. No one 
method is good in general or bad in general. That one is right 
which flows sensibly and logically out of the nature of the 
problem. It is good if it is attuned to bringing a solution to the 
problem. If is the one to use if it takes you and your group to 
the general objectives and to the specific objectives desired. 

FACT MEETINGS 

Certainly the most widely used meetings are those that “tell 
them.” This one type is employed so everlastingly and so inap- 
propriately that you can easily feci it ought to be banished 
forever. Actually many times a straightforward, across-the- 
board, here-are-the-facts presentation is exactly what is called 
for. 

People are stuck in their thinking and in their action. They 
need something to go ahead on. Someone who knows must 
stand up and say: “Here is the story. . . When you feel that 
people need facts, don’t hesitate to have a lecture-type meeting. 
Imparting information is its legitimate function. 

To protect yourself against ti^o too easy assumption that a 
lecture is always just what the doctor ordered, keep in mind 
two basic criteria for this kind of meeting: 

1. A lecture must grow v)ul of something. 

2. It must lead into something. 

The proper and most useful time for the lecture is when 
people who have had some experience .say : “We have gone this 
far, but now we are blocked.” Their own examination of the 
problem, or the living diey have done thus far, has brought 
diem to the point where they are ready to lap up new informa- 
tion. 

And then they go ahead on their ovm again. 

That, ideally, is what the lecture approach should do. It 
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should come at exactly the time when people are baffled. Their 
appetite for facts is whetted. This kind of meeting satisfies 
them and enables them to move on in their own search for a 
solution. The lecture is not the stopping point, but more nearly 
the mid-way —the fresh pouring in of ideas that leads to further 
thinking. 

Seen in this light, in its unique and special setting, the lecture 
is only one of many techniques for meetings. It is by no means 
the cure-all. Its uses are valuable, but tliey are definite and 
limited. Coming at the right time, a lecture can do a sldUful 
job of moving people forward. Coming at the wrong time, it 
can stop thinking. 

AT THE STAK"^ OF THE SCHOOL YEAR 

One right time is at the start of each school year. That is a 
good time for every teacher to stand up in front of the parents 
in his room and say; “H(?re are the plans for this grade. . . .” 

Of course you cannot say: “This year we are going to . . .” 
and be letter-perfect about it. You will build a large part of 
your program after you live with your children. You will take 
many leads from these particular youngsters — what they say 
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and see and do. But you can say: ‘*These are my general goals. 

This is how I plan to start. . . . This is the material we will 

use at the beginning. . . And ‘Tbis is the why that underlies 
the program.” Give an honest, frank, direct picture which 
recognizes that parents are adults, that they can take a straight 
story, tihat they appreciate getting die facts. 

Some teadiers hesitate to have such a meeting. They are 
afraid it is not democratic. They feel guilty about pouring out 
information: “I don’t want to do all the talking.” They try to 
short-cut Aeir story, to skip over parts of it, to hurry along, to 
change the subject as soon as they can. But a straight story 
right from the shoulder, spelled out in all of its detail, is exactly 
what people want and need. Teachers have the vice of talking 
at people too much. Your vice can be a virtue at this time! 

Otiber teachers love this opportunity. But they want this 
first room meeting for their comfort, not for tlie parents’. This 
is the teacher’s time to tell the parents: Send the children on 
time. . . . Don’t get them here before eight o'clock. ... Be sure 
they have the proper lunch money. . . . Give them a good break- 
fast before you send them. . . . Mark all of their clothes prop- 
erly. . . . For the parents the meeting is like school all over 
again: They sit and listen to what the boss thinks is imi)ortant. 

Some schools prefer to use ^’le first PTA meeting to give 
parents information about the year’s work. The principal intro- 
duces the new teachers, and it is pleasant in a lukewarm way 
for the parents of the fii si -graders to crane their necks to catch 
a glimpse of the new seventh grade teacher before he slumps 
back in his seat again. The principal makes a speech. The 
audience is so big he has to use genertil words like ciUzenskip 
and personality and curriculum. Even*he vays that it i$ hard to 
reach everybody, but the words a'o good words, and they 
have a lulling sound. Only later, when .some cri.sis comes up, 

do parents realize; Yes, but we do not reaHy know what the 
children do. 

At the beginning of a year a pari’ut wants to know specif- 
ically: What is going to happen to my child in this class ... and 
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why? We in the school business are supposed to be good at 
teaching. Here is a real test of whether we knew our trade. 
Can we do a teaching job with adults? Can we bring parents 
through, not vague and wondering, but with the certainty: 
Now I know. . . . Now I understand. . . . Now I can see the 
reason why. . . . 

Almost surely, words alone will not do it. You have to 
tell your story, but that need not mean a lecture from start to 
finish. If you are using a new textbook this year, have enou^ 
copies on hand so that people can look tlirough the book and 
see for themselves. Have copies of last year’s text so they can 
make a comparison. 

If people are puzzled about reading charts, bring out the 
work that last s class did. Your group this year will differ, 
but ut least parents have the real stuff to look at, instead of just 
description and words and hollowness. 

If you are trying to help adults see the place of drill in a 
modem school, show the drill sheets you created for individual 
children in last year’s group. Pass the sheets around. Let the 
parents see with their own eyes that drill ties right in with 
yormg.sters’ work, (hat it is adjusted to that fine point where 
each child needs practice, and that each youngster gets drill as 
he needs it. 

Perhaps you dramatize a comparison: “This was done at the 
start of school last year, and this is the same child’s work at the 
end.” 

Perhaps you pinpoint a difference; “Look at page 12 of the 
old book and at page 16 of the new.” 

Perhaps you use a display to help people get under their 
skin some of the big ideas in good education: “These were both 
done by children of the same age and the same intelligence, but 
.do you see? This youngster has matured more quickly. The 
other fellow will catch up, but we have lo treat him as he is 
right now.” 

Teadiers would do well to visit a modem museum. Once a 
museum was as dead as its exhibits. Visitors looked into the 
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musty cases and said, ‘"Uh-huh.” But today museums are show 
places. Their directors are showmen. They have thought a lot 
about how to catch a person s eye and keep it, and about how 
to make him think while he stares. 

For this first meeting, and for all the meetings that follow, 
you need to be imaginative in the same way. How can you turn 
your blank walls and your windows and the desk tops and the 
bookshelves — everything — into a living exhibit of education? 
All of this, plus what you say, lets people get their feet down 
on the ground. Parents like that solid sense: Now I under- 
stand. 

Not that one meeting makes education clear once and for all. 
Many teachers have even found it wise to limit the fii^t meeting 
to one phase of the grade’s program: This is what f do with 
reading, or This is what I plan for social studies, or This is 
the arithmetic your child will have this year And then they 
follow up the first meeting with more to come. Not necessarily 
one a month — that is the old formula. Such a time schedule 
can be too slow if people feel genuine interest. One meeting 
a week may not be too much if the interest is sharp. 


ALTERNATIVES TO THE LECTURE 


The start of the school year is only one time when fact 
meetings are helpful. At many other times parents will want 
and need a straightforward story. Even to achieve this special 
purpose, however, there are alternatives to the lecture. You 
ou^t to be familiar with them. Your room meetings can 
consider them as possibilities, and you and your parents can 
suggest them when the total school PTA is planning its pro- 
gram. 

One very useful fact-giving device is called the reading 
panel. Members of the parent group go to books to get infor- 
mation. They read, select, edit, and then report back to the 
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total group by reading quotations from the books they have 
read. 

This device has many advantages. The most obvious is that 
it ends the deadening reliance on an outside speaker. The 
next meeting does not have to be geared to Who can we get? 
and When can he come? Meetings can stay problem-focused 
because people right on the spot are responsible for digging up 
the facts. 

Another great advantage is that the members of a reading 
panel put some effort into finding facts. The result is that they 
get learning in return. Tin's is very different from sitting back 
comfortably and listening to a speaker. The speaker’s facts 
remain primarily his. lie organizes them, he selects them, he 
says them. The audience has life too easy The reading panel 
avoids this passive way. 

As the rcaduig panel is ordinarily used, every effort is made 
to keep it a simple and comfortable technique. The assign- 
ment does not fall on one person who is faced with a time- 
consuming and difficult search. A panel, composed perhaps of 
three or four people, looks for answers. Tlie task is divided into 
as many bits as busy people can handle: “You look up Gesell. 
You see what Baruch has to .say. You check in Jersild’s book; 
and Mrs. Thompson, why don’t you read the section in Olson 
to get his ideas?” 

And the panel, when it reports, docs not have to make 
speeches. Speech-making frightens many people. They are 
not accustomed to talking in front of groups. They worry so 
much that all the fun is lost and the fob becomes a burden. 
The reading panel gives you a meeting at which famous special- 
ists arc the “speakers” with their words coming by courtesy of 
Mrs. Brown, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Gary, and Mrs. Thompson. Most 
parents feel they can manage this task. 

Another alternative to the lecture is the symposium. Again 
^ople right at hand can be used. Their presentations are brief, 
perhaps five minutes or so for each. No one has the task of 
filling a whole long meeting. The persons chosen — they may 
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be parents, teachers, doctors, anybody — usually have the facts 
diat are needed either from their training or their experience. 
They may turn to books, however. 

The symposium differs in two ways from the reading panel. 
In the symposium people speak for themselves; they usually 
are not reporting only the thinking of others. And, most com- 
m(mly, tiie speakers talk in their own words rather than 
relaying the words of others. 

If local people are the participants, the symposium and the 
reading panel have the same advantages: The group is freed 
from all the bonds that leaning on an outsider imposes. The 
emphasis remains on the problem to be solved and on the facts 
needed for tlie solution, not on a glittering name. 

A third alternative is the committee report. This is so 
familiar to teachers of children that it is worth mentioning 
only because we need many reminders to rid ourselves of the 
persistent assumption that facts for adults come only through 
someone labeled Expert who must live one hundred miles away. 

Just how a committee fimctions depends, of course, on the 
problem it is tackling. One grade was concerned with its out- 
door play program. A committee of parents visited all the 
other third grades in town to see how many minutes of play 
they provided, what equipment they had, whether the time 
was used for free or organized play, and who supervised the 
period. Then they reported to ti.e next meeting of the parent 
group what they had seen. 

Mothers in anotlier meeting were concerned about the way 
arithmetic was being taught. One parent visited the state 
teachers college fifty miles away and talked witli a professor 
there; another parent interviewed ati instructor at the state 
university, seventy-five miles in the opposite direction. The 
Committee of Two reported to the other parents what it had 
learned. 

Committees often look up information in books, just as a 
reading panel does, but they also use the questionnaire and the 
interview and the opinion survey. They often turn to special- 
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ists, but they abo turn to other parents and to businessmen, 
farmers, and workers. The final answer to how they work 
always stems from: What does the group want to know and 
who can give them the facts? 

Whether the technique is the reading panel, die symposium, 
or die committee report, the consistent element b that the 
group, or members of it, dig up the facts themselves. Thb b 
good education, and it ties in almost automatically the two 
criteria for “tell-them” presentations (such meetings should 
grow out of something, and they must lead into something). 
When a group has invested its time and energy in fact- 
gathering, you have a guarantee that something will be done 
with the facts. 


THE QUESTION PERIOD 

Very frequently a fact meeting is combined with some oppor- 
tunity for audience pailicipalion. Following a speech, there 
often is a question period. The opportunity provided varies 
from a litde chink to a wide open door. 

So many pcopl" say; “This group isn’t accustomed to talking 
in public. I really don't think they will have any questions, 
but you can try.” Such an attitude underestimates people. 
Unless the presentation has lx;en far afield from theii concerns, 
adults will always have reactions of some kind. Even though 
they have had little group experience, people will speak up — 
if they are inlere.sted. 

When you admit defeat in advance, however, you are sure to 
lo.se. The chairman says “Are there any questions?” in a timid 
uncertain voice that implies: Oh dear, there probably are none. 
And then, before anyone can catch hb breath and organize his 
thoughts, the opportimity is cut ofiF with a quick and relieved: 
“Well, I guess there are no questions. Thank you. Dr. Gulch, 
for speaking to ils.” And that ends that. 

Sometimes die chairman limits the opportunity for reaction 
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in still another way. He asks: “Are tliere any questions?” and 
then he relaxes. He knows full well there will be. He has 
planted them in the audience. 

Using stooges is rationalized by the excuse that if someone 
will start the ball rolling, others will feel free to talk. Aunt 
Tilly and the principal sit up die night before thinking of some- 
thing to ask. Then at question time they brightly speak up, as 
though they really want to know. This is a dirty and a self- 
defeating trick. 

Planting questions in the audience is like father running his 
youngster’s electric trains. It is like mother touching up her 
daughter’s painting to make it look pretty. Or like parents 
doing their child’s homework so that the youngster can get a 
good mark. You are used to dus back-seat driving wittf chil- 
dren. You do not like it because you want the child to have 
the chance to do the learning and die growing. Carry this good 
ideal over to parents. 

You say about a youngster’s poem: “It is not perfect, but he 
wrote it himself.” You look at a five-year-old’s boat; it is not a 
world-beater, but it is liis own work. The scenery for the school 
play would be more artistic if the art teacher had done the 
painting, but you are proud of the fact that “The children did 
this.” Keep the same standard in your meetings with parents. 

You can get a “perfect” meeting where a great many ques- 
tions are asked by people who do . ot really want to know the 
answers. Or you can have a meeting where the (luestions may 
not be as well worded or as quick in coming, but they come 
from the heart. The first is die -.how; the second way is leannng. 

A third way that limits the opportunity for participation is to 
ask the audience to write out questions on slips of paper. Per- 
haps this device has some merit. It does provide a start for 
those who are really inexperienced in meeting together. Some 
few groups may need the protection of not having to think on 
their feet and to speak in public. 

But this approach should be recognized for what it is: a 
beginning way. Such a description does not disparage it. It 
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simply makes clear that you only use this technique early in 
the game. 

You do not want to keep a person (or a group) at the be- 
ginning stage a moment longer than he wants to stay there him- 
self. When you have a youngster who can read well, you do 
not make him stay with pre-priiners even though he is in first 
grade. When you have a child who can swim well, you do not 
make him stay in the shallow water even if he is young. The 
teaching art lies in moving along with people as they are ready 
to go, keeping them always up to the peak of their abilities. 
Don’t underestimate people’s readiness to raise questions. 

Hesitancy about question-asking is related not only to inex- 
perience; it stems even more from not-caring. If a presentation 
is simply academic, if no one is bothered about tlio problem, 
even a Demosthenes will clam up. If the topic is an exciting 
one, the filb'ng-station man and the farmer, the little store- 
keeper as well as the lawyer will react. 

Keep check both on how ready your parents are to speak out, 
and on the challenge you are presenting to them. More tlian 
an intellectual gain — tlie clarification of ideas, the addition 
of more facts — is at stake. The individual who goes through 
the process of organizing his thoughts, formulating them into 
a question, and speaking up to a group does somctliing for him- 
self as a luunan. The process lets him see himself in a new and 
stronger light. Don’t deny anyone this opportunit)'. 

DISCUSSION MEETINGS 

The whole constellation of fact meetings aim to tell a story. 
But unless this story is heavily interlarded with the chance for 
discussion, it is never digested. The ideas .stay in some top part 
of the brain for a while, and then are sloughed off. The indi- 
vidual needs the opportimity to make his own personal inter- 
pretation, to put his own importance on a fact, to give it his ovm 
slant, to set the fact down in the place that seems proper to him. 
Once the person responds and replies and reacts, the idea seeps 
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deeper into him. There is more chance that the knowledge will 
affect his behavior. 

Room meetings lend themselves to such discussion. The 
group is small and people feel free to speak up. The parents 
know each other well, and that loosens their tongues, too. 
Usually the whole setting is comfortable and familiar and 
informal. 

The one ingredient that must bo added to stimulate discus- 
sion is some common experience which the group can use as 
a springboard. Observation in the school can provide this base. 
Sometimes the previous meeting — the lecture, the reading 
panel, the symposium, the committee report — can be the 
jumping-off place. Usually it is wise to provide soi*)o new 
experience, related to what has gone before, as a coramon 
ground to spur group thinking. 

FILMS 

One of the most popular ways of starting a discussion is to 
show a film. Some of the reasons why tliis technique is so pop- 
ular are questionable, however. A few progiam planners think 
about films the same way they do about speakers: “J hear they 
showed a movie at Riverview School last month. Couldn’t we 
get it, too?” “I read about a new film the other day. Maybe we 
could show it in January.” Tk film is sometimes chosen, 
whether or not it has anything pertinent to say to the group. 
Such a film is a weak basis for discussion. 

Some committees hope that, even if the discussion falls flat, 
at least the film will be good. Iliis negative attitude gets over 
to audiences; they sense where values ’lie. Yet this feeling is 
very prevalent. It may be a carry-over from our misuse of films 
with children in school. There are schools that show films 
every Friday to every grade whether or not they fit into the 
classroom program. The show keeps the children quiet, any- 
way. The feeling may be the product of our movie-going 
habits. We usually go to the movies simply to sit back and be 
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entertained. If you start to react, the person in back of you 
says “ShushI” 

Because these feelings are so common, be cautious in your 
use of films. The number of good films is increasing, but diose 
available at this time are still so few that only rarely can a group 
get the film that is exactly right for its needs. The available 
film may be beautiful in general Your question has to be: Is 
it “beautiful” for this particular group at this particular point 
in their thinking? 


There arc three useful anncAated lists of fUms: 1) the 1949 
revision of Films Interpreting Children and Youth, by Hampel, 
Dale, and Quick (available for fifty cents from the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education or the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development or the AssockUion for 
Student Teaching); 2) Using Mental Hygiene Films, a com- 
plete listing as well as a discussion guide (Lansing: Michigan 
Department of Menial Health, 1951); Motion Pictures on 
Child Life, compiled by Inez D. Lohr and published by the 
U.S. Childrens Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


Instead of showing a film about children in general — what- 
ever picture happens to be available from die film library — 
having parents observe on the playground and then meet to 
discuss what they have seen might be a thousand times more 
pointed. Instead of showing a film about education in general, 
having parents observe in the classniom and use their observa- 
tion as the basis for discussion might lie much wiser. Instead 
of showing a film about mental hygiene in general, it might be 
much more productive for you to present the story of some 
child you have worked with and to ask the question: “What 
would you do to help a youngster like diis?” 

Films have a very moving impact. They make a “good” 
program. But they are at their best when they tie in to what 
has gone before and lead into what must come after. Like so 
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many activities, they are never ri^t in general. Films have 
a technical excellence, and our movie>going and television 
habits are so set that people enjoy almost anything that flickers 
before their eyes. Yet you have to keep in mind why you want 
a film: You are seeking a brief and common experience for 
people to use as a springboard for discussion. The film is not 
the finale to a program, but the overture; not the final gun, but 
the opening whistle. 

DRAMA FOR A TAKE-OFF 

Because so few fihns are available, some groups are begin- 
ning to use a very ingenious substitute: the play, put on by 
live actors. 

The American Theatre Wing Community Plays has pro- 
duced, and the National Association for Mental Health dis- 
tributes, a set of plays that are brief, rooted right in the 
problems parents feel, and adapted to discussion. 

The scripts for three plays for parents are available: Scat- 
tered Showers, primarily for parents of young children-. Fresh 
Variable Winds, for parents of pre-adolescc nts. High Pressure 
Area, for parents of adolescents. A fourth play. The Ins and 
Outs, written for teen-agers, can also he used with parents. 
Excellent discussion guides can he bought for each play. 
Write to the National Associai.nn for Mental Health (1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.) 

Promising as this techniqvu' is, only a handful of profession- 
ally written scripts is available at this time. You can get very 
excited about using them in a school or n)om meeting: “I hear 
they are wonderful” — and they are. “I he«ir the people at 
Lincoln loved it” — and they did. But be sure that this play 
and the discussion it promotes fit into wliat yoiur group has 
been studying. Use diis technique as it Is intended — as a basis 
for discussion, not simply as entertainment. 

These plays have one great advantage: You can put them 
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on when you are ready for them. You are not at the mercy of 
the booking schedule of the film library. You ^an own the 
scripts at little cost and use them when the time is right for you. 

Some schools have persuaded local httle theatre groups to 
learn the lines and to put on the performance. Other schools 
have used a college or high school drama club as the actors. 
But even this much technical preparation is not necessary. It is 
perfectly possible for anyone (parents included) to read the 
lines from the script, to perform witljout benefit of scenery or 
costumes, just to stand up in front of the group, script in hand, 
and be the cast. 

The plays are not magic, but when groups are really involved 
in the human problems the plays deal with, the response is 
rewarding. The audience forgets that they are not seeing a 
polished performance. Their thinking goes to what is being 
said, not hcA’ ’I i" being said. Their ideas revolve around: 
What would I do? and not llow are they doing? 

The plays have even sMinulatcd some teachers who like 
to write to produce their own playlets, geared to .situations 
their parents are puzzled about. The great skill these teachers 
draw on is not their genius at the typewriter but their sure 
feel for family life in their communities. Try it some time! 

One other advantage of these j>lays, of all drama, and of films, 
must be mentioned. Plays usually have an especial appeal to 
parents with little fonnal schooling. So often meetings are 
geared to a high intellectual level. The verbalizations and 
generalities call for more experience with books and with 
words than many parents h:ive had. The dramatic approach 
seems to ring a bell with everyone, however. The appeal of the 
true-to-life content is a* great bridge that overcomes many of 
the barriers that the lack of schooling presents. 

SPONTANEOUS DRAMA 

A few groups have very successfully pushed this tedbinique 
a significant step further. They have turned to what is often 
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called role playing. Members of the audience, right on the 
spot, are asked to make up and act out briefly some situation 
that the whole group is interested in. The American Theatre 
Wing Community Plays are limited in number, but the ideas 
tiiat can be dramatized arc numberless. They are as many as 
the problems that people have. 

One group, for example, had been thinking a lot about 
adolescent development; how independent that age is, the 
difficulty parents face in setting limits that the young people 
will accept. I'he chairman set the stage for the drama this 
way; “Let’s have someone play the part of a mother. Now 
another person to play the part of a father. We also need a 
third person to be their high school age daugliter. Tlu daugh- 
ter comes in and announces to her parents that she is going to 
hitchhike to the football game in a neighboring tovv’n. You 
three people act it out for us, and then we shall all talk about 
the problem.” 

Note that the people are playing a part. They are not neces- 
sarily doing what they would do in real life. They are not 
demonstrating the right thing to do. They are not showing 
other people what they ought to do. Theirs is a role. They 
can't go wrong, no matter w*hat they say. Because their only 
purpose is to set the stage for discussion, the lines they make 
up as they go along are bound to be useful. The actors arc not 
playing themselves; they are a .•nothcr, a father, a daughter. 

People liesitate to stand up and say; ‘This is wlnt I would 
do.” They do not like to be that publicly on the spot. But once 
you assure tlicm enough — “Just pretend. Do whatever you 
think this father would do” — then some always will enter into 
the spirit of the play. Role playing is hkc u parlor game. It is 
like charades. It is acting just for the fun of it. 


You can use an identical technique to demonstrate "the 
ri^ thing to do." OccasionaUtj such demonshations have a 
place in a meeting. One group, after much discusskm, agreed 
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that it was wise to suggest substitute activities to children 
instead of flatly saying No. To nudce this agreement more 
vivid in their minds, they then held practice sessions. Some 
parents played the role of the chUd making the diffictdt re- 
quest; other parents played themselves, coming through on the 
spur of the moment with safe and acceptable substitutes. Jf 
this idea interests you, see Reality Practice As Educational 
Method, by Hendry, Lippitt, and Zander (New York: Beacon 
House, 1947), This is a very stimulating, idea-packed 
pamphlet. 


Role playing has an element of surprise in it. The actors do 
not know what they are going to say or how thc^r character 
will develop. They take their leads from what tlieir partners 
do. They rmiy ‘start out to be soft or stem, democratic or bossy, 
but the play changes as it moves along. And it cannot go wrong. 
Whatever is done is grist for disc'ussion. 

One group was troubled about how to get children to take 
responsibility. They acted out a typical situation the parents 
had faced time and time again in their homes: a ten-year-old 
boy, and the me >s iu his room. 

Another group was bothered about quarrels between their 
children. Again they drew on material that every one of them 
knew at firsthand. M<‘nibcrs took the rides of faliicr, mother, 
school-age child, and preschool youngster. 

The material comes right out of people s hving. It is on tap 
all of the time. The simple trick of acting situations out gives 
both a focus to the di.scussion and a rcahty that sets brains 
working overtime. • 


Think up various problem situations which you know con- 
front and puzzle families at home. See how many you can jot 
down. Having a wide variety of "plots'* up your sleeve wUl 
stand you in good stead as you work with parents. 
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PUPPETS 

Playing a role should be fun. No good is served if people feel 
forced into spontaneous drama or shamed into it or dragged 
into it by a feeling of obligation At first you must be prepared 
for some hesitancy. Some groups have experimented with hand 
puppets to overcome their resistance. Puppets make it even 
more clear that the show does not focus on how Mrs. Brown 
handles Grace when she is “fresh,” or what Mrs. Jones does 
with BiUy when he is jealous. The puppet talks, not the person. 
The puppet is like makeup; it hides the actor. It is even better 
than makeup — it takes no lime and no skill to slip the puppet 
on vour hand. 

Groups using puppets have been amazed to sec how appeal- 
ing the tnie-to-life material of spontaneous drama is. Time and 
time again the actors start by holding the puppet up and 
making liim act. But as they become engrossed in the play, 
the actors more and more forget to make the puppet wiggle. 
They throw themselves into the role and drop the camouflage 
that the puppet provides. 

Of course, some people say: “Oh, I don't know how to 
operate a puppet. I wouldn’t be any good.” Usually only a 
little reassurance is needed: “You don’t need to be a puppeteer. 
Just hold it on your hand and m ke him move every now and 
then. We’re not expecting a perfect show. All we want is some 
behavior to talk about.” 


Jean Shick Grossman, the author of one of the most sensi- 
VVie axNA books Jot paicois, I Family (New 

York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 7948}. < . the leader in 

experimenting with puppets in rlhrr , u > . u'-Hh parents. 

She has put her ideas into a nsef-d, .s.'.* ■ . . r ,>amphlet. How 
to Use Puppets in Parenl D:.‘:-ussiOii iNev X'rrk; Play Schools 
Association). 
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THE FUNNY SHEETS 

We have not begun to explore all the ways in which we can 
capitalize on resources right at hand to start a group talking. 
One new development is the use of funny sheets and magazine 
cartoons. In late years much humorous material has poked fun 
at this business of living with children. One recent cartoon, for 
example, shows a very bedraggled husband and wife limping 
out of a house where they have been paying a call. Very 
obviously the children in the house have given them a rugged 
time. The husband says to the wife as they go down the walk: 
“Today they call it self-expression. When I was a kid we 
called them brats.” 

When a group is concerned about discipline you can flash a 
picture like this on the wall with an opaque projector or simply 
pass it arouii l fiom hand to hand. Parents see it, laugh — then 
the buzz of conversation and discussion begins. You have an 
ea.sy opening hito the qu.e.stions tliat parents fret over: How far 
should you let them go? Aren’t there some limits? What should 
you do when. . . . ? The start came from a cartoon in a maga- 
zine or newspai^er that you would buy, anyhow. 

Many cartoons poke fun at school. One, for example, shows 
a kindergarten cliild about to beat anotlier youngster over the 
head with a hammer. The teacher is standing by, watching and 
wondering: “Oh dear! If I stop him 1 may give him a complex 
of some kind.” This is school .stuff, but parents wonder about 
it at home too. Seeing it, laughing at it, they begin talking 
easily about the time in their house . . . about how they heard 

that in school . . . about the boy they saw who 

• 

If you want to try out thk technique on yourself, look up 
the June 23, 1951 issue of The Saturday Evening Post. You 
wiU find two pages of cartoons hy Ted Key entitled “A Few 
Wry Looks at the farent-Teach&r Associations.’* You can use 
these pictures as the basis for a discussion of wnat is right and 
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what is wrong with our present ways of working together. 

Keep your eye open for cartoons like these — about children, 

points, teachers, schools. Clip them out and start a collection. 

FICTION 

In a more serious vein, some groups have used fiction as their 
springboard. Coimtless short stories in popular magazines and 
in anthologies, and sections of novels deal with problems in 
human relationsliips. These were written primarily to enter- 
tain. They have all the holding power tliat good writers can 
bring to them. You do not have to hit a parent over the head 
to get him to read this kind of material. 

Yet the stories deal with true-to-lifc situations; about chil- 
dren, mothers and fathers, parents and in-laws, modem living, 
about all the conflicts and the “puzzlers” that people meet. 
Sometimes the author’s solution becomes the jumpiiig-off point. 
Sometimes the author simply sets the stage and makes die 
problem vivid to die reader. Each person, and the group, is 
left to wrestle with it and come out with his own ideas. 

The dramatic quality of the stories, their readability, the 
fact that these are stories about the other fellow, the accessi- 
bility of the stories — many factors recommend fiction as a base 
for discussion. This technique deserves more use than schools 
give it 


The Study Guide, Children Are Oiir Teachers (Washin^on, 

D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, 1949), contains many 
references to fiction and autobiography relating to the years 
of 6 to 12. 

YOU don’t need to know all the answers 

These right-at-hand discussion starters — the spontaneous 
play, puppets, comics, fiction, and other ideas you can think 
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up — are a rich mine for teachers. Yet many a teadier steers 
away from Uiem and even from films. We doubt our ability, not 
as discussion leaders — • that is another problem — but as experts 
in child development. “I wouldn’t know what to say if they 
got into a discussion of jealousy. I’m no expert.” “I’d be on the 
spot if they talked about discipline. How do I know that what 
I do is right? We do not want to get out on a limb where we 
may say the wrong thing or, worse yet, have nothing to say. 

To work with parents you must have a good knowledge of 
child development, but you need not be a know-it-all, any 
more than you need to know the answer to every question your 
children raise in class. You would be a w alkin g encyclopedia 
if you knew all that. And you would need to be a super- 
specialist if at every point in a discussion with parents you 
could say: “This is right. . . . This is wrong. . . . 'Ihis is what 
you do.” 


You may get some comfort out of having one of the foJloW‘ 
ing bibliographies of books about children and famUtj life by 
your side: A licading Cnido for Parents (Chicago: National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1951); Readings on the 
Psychological Development of Infants and Children, ‘tnepared 
by Charlotte Del Solar and Milton J. E. Senn (Washington: 
U.S. Children’s Bureau, 1950); TTie Child, the Fantily, the 
Community - A Classified Booklist (New York: Child Study 
Association of America, 1947). 


Don’t worry too much about your expertness. Remember 
that parents do not want only answers. To the world in gen- 
eral they may say What would you do? They may even turn 
right to you and ask: "What would you do?” The sound as 
thougli they are very determined to get a right answer from 
someone. Don’t be fooled by this. 

Parents get a lot of comfort from hearing that some other 
family has faced the same problem. The mother sitting next 
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to them says “That’s our home to a or “You would think 
that was our Johnny in the film.” Learning that someone else 
has the same problems is every bit as important as finding the 
perfect solution. The parent gets consolation and peace of 
mind from discovering tliat he is not the only one. He gets 
reassurance and new confidence and a fresh breath. Often 
these are all a person needs to go back to his problems and work 
out some solution tliat seems right to him. 

Teachers frequently think that a good meeting is one wliich 
gives all die answers. Actually, the key to success is often the 
relief from worry that frees tlie parent to find an answer. Your 
“expertness” is not as crucial as providing a chance for people 
to compare notes and talk together. 

Don’t be dismayed even when a group really needs a tact or 
an answer or authoritative experience. If you do have a solu- 
tion of your own, probably you should bite your tongue and 
not say it. If you were to tell them, that would he that. The 
discussion would be ended. Over. People would have your 
answer, skin-deep, and then everyone could go home and 
forget it. 

Witli children you have no hesitancy in saying: “I don’t 
know for sure.” You say: “How can we find out? Where can 
we look it up? To whoin can we talk? What can we do?” And 
the next steps in your program emerge. The absence of an 
immediate answer is not a sign of failure; it is a good sign of 
wise teaching. 

Do the same thing with parents. Wlien a group gets to that 
point in its thinking where it >iecds definite facts to go on, turn 
to a different kind of meeting for your next get-together. Out 
of this background the reading panel, the committee report, 
and the symposium or possibly the lecture can make its real 
contribution. 


You vM feel more confidence in this whole area if you are 
familiar with the various discussion guides that are avtUlable. 
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The New York State Society for Mental Health (105 East 22 
St., New York 10, N. Y.) has published A Discussion Guide for 
Parents (thirty-five cents) which is designed to go along with 
the following pamphlets: the Pierre, the Pelican series; Enjoy 
Your Child: Ages 1, 2, 3; Understand Your Child from 6 to 12; 
and Some Special Problems of Children Aged 2 to 5. The U.S. 
Government Printing Office (Washington 25, D. C.) sells 
Children Arc Our Teachers, a study guide to accompany the 
pamphlet Yoim Child from Six to Twelve (fifteen cents) and 
Discussion Aid for “A Healthy Personality for Your Child" 
(ten cents). 


ItUZZ SESSIONS 

One device, recently developed, is a great aid in securing 
wide participation. It is a good tt'chni<pie to use after a film, 
a play, puppets, after any springboard technique. It is even 
valuable in a large auditoriiun follo^ving a speech. The device 
goes by many names. The term buzz session is as good as any 
because it sounds tlie way the method works. 

In a buzz session small groups of people bring their chairs 
together and talk to each other for a few minutes. I^ach group 
is formed from the people who happen to be sitting near each 
other. No niles says how many people shall be in a group. Six 
is probably a good maximum, since the aim is to provide a small 
ciicle where people will feel free to talk. 

This technique has several advantages. For one filing, it is 
easy to operate. To form groups you do not have to count 
people off or get bogged down in machinery. The usual pro- 
cedure is for the chairman simply to suggest: “Talk it over with 
your neighbor and the people right around you for a few 
minutes. Turn your chair around so you form a small circle.” 
If only three get together, that is all right. If four face each 
other, fine. If it turns out that six are in a group, well and good. 
Don’t strain to make each group the same size. Work for 
groupings that come about naturally. 
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A second advantage is that everyone participates. Following 
the buzz sessions only a few people may stand up and speak 
to the whole group, but now there is a buzz. The groups are 
small. People feel the intimacy. Each person has die chance 
to talk. 

Each member gets the other fellow's slant too. Usually about 
five minutes or so is allowed for buzzing, but in diis time eadi 
member of the circle hears many ideas. A modification of 
opinion is bound to take place. A train of thought is certain 
to start. 

When the buzz sessions are over, the audience re-forms. 
Now the ideas or questions or reactions that came out in the 
small groups are pooled in the whole. The buzz sessions do 
not take time to elect a chairman or to appoint a secretary, but 
there is some natural selection. One person speaks up for his 
group. Ideas that would stay hidden in many people’s breasts 
have a spokesman. 

The spokesman tells more than his own reactions: “In our 
group there was a feeling. . . “One member said that he 
thought. . . .” People find confidence in reporting someone 
else’s ideas when their tongues might be tied in expressing their 
own. 

Buzz sessions are the freest approach to participation. If you 
are chairman of the meeting, tliey are most confidence-inspiring. 
The five-minute buzz gives you a chance to catch your breath 
and to organize your own reactions. And when you hear the 
buzz that goes over the group you have never a doubt about 
the many ideas that will flow. 

You know that people have been thinking. You are sure that 
there are ideas galore. You can relax because you will not have 
to beg or cajole or pray for participation. R(;sponses are sure 
to come; all the talking tells you so. 

You have one other great source of joy; You have already had 
a good meeting! The total group discussion is bound to be 
good — but like the dessert after a meal. By enabling people to 
get together in buzz sessions, by setting the stage so that they 
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feel free to respond, you have already done a big job. By 
freeing everyone’s tongue you have let loose as many ideas 
and opinions and thought-provoking experiences as you ever 
could in a meeting as a whole. 

Buzz sessions really give you two meetings in one. In them- 
selves they serve fine ends, and they give you the basis for still 
more discussion. When you know you cannot go wrong, you 
feel safe. 

THE PANEE 

One widely used discussion technique is the panel. This 
brings together people who have differing points of view on a 
question that .suggests ample room for discussion. \ou cannot 
have a bona fide panel when everyone thinks the same or when 
there is only side to the question. The panel is well suited 
to si)lits which should be brought out in the open so that all can 
.see and study them. 

The panel is not a debate. The participants do not have 
speeches written out to read when it is tlieir turn. On a panel, 
people speak off the cuff. This is an informal process. They 
say what they feel as tlie discussion moves along. The»«neeting 
gains tremendously from this .simplicity and honesty and direct- 
ness. Discussion is unrehearsed and spontaneous — not a staged 
performance. 

Panels can be overused. They seem like such a good way to 
Met a number of people participate that many panels are over- 
loaded. So many people are invited to take part that each has 
trouble getting a word in edgewise. Embarrassed about keeping 
quiet, participants finaHy speak up, not out of convietion but 
beeause they think they “ought to.” No law governs the num- 
ber to be on a panel, but there are advantages in keeping it 
small. Ten or twelve people can be unwieldy, whereas any 
' number under six can usually be easily managed. 

Often the participants are chosen for their fame or social 
standing or because they represent some organization. The 
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human give-and-take that the panel excels in is deadened by 
considerations such as: “We ought to have her.’* “They will 
feel hurt if we omit them/* Don’t lose the live difFerences of 
point of view in a cloud of protocol. 

Sometimes, too, the panel is used as a kind of HoUywoodish 
super-galaxy of stupendous stars. Instead of having one famous 
speaker, the panel is an excuse for four or five or six “experts,” 
all primed with tlieir pet talk. If you want speeches, call it a 
symposiiun. This is a valid and useful teehnique for meetings, 
but it serves a totally different purpose from the panel. 

When a question is a hot one, when there are differing sides, 
when these ought to be brouglit out in the open, when the 
problem is so real that it should be handled in the most human 
way — it is a shame to let a panel slip over into a speecu- making 
marathon. 

Sometimes we misuse the panel; we err, too, by not using it 
enough. The panel is the ideal technique for the burning issue, 
but many times we feel more comfortable keeping differences 
of opinion under cover. We like to steer clear of them. We 
act on the theory that if we don’t recognize problems, maybe 
they will go away. 

Our.’vork with children ought to tell us differently. Every 
day we see that real needs do not vanish because they are not 
met. Far from evaporating, they get stronger if ignored; they 
take on an importance all ou-. of balance. Yet when we face up 
to a youngster’s need, it settles down into some appropriate 
place. We can handle it, once it comes out in the open./' 
Squelched, the need festers and ferments. 

Adults’ strong concerns operate the same way. Some parents 
may be angry because they think the school has no discipline; 
some may be upset because they like the old ways of teaching 
better; some may be seething because the report cards do not 
satisfy them. You can pretend not to see, but the upset 
feelings do not disappear. 

This is the time to use a panel. Bring the objections out in the 
open. When complaints are bottled up, everyone is at dagger’s 
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points. Once the ideas come out, you often find more agree- 
ment than you realized. 

Some issues remain unresolved but the panel makes them 
clear-cut. You can see what the next steps have to be. Perhaps 
some points of disagreement go to a committee for study; the 
committee report is the program for the next meeting. Perhaps 
one calls for more research; you urge people to come to school 



to see for themselves, and what they sf'e will be another 
meeting. And perhaps another point calls for some special 
facts; that may be when a lecture will help. • 

THE ROLE OF THE CHAIRMAN 

We are wary of panels because we do not like problems. 
'4’anels worry us, too, because the chairman s job seems difficult. 
The panel is in fact a distillation down to four or five or six out 
of a large group. The worries tliat xilague us when we think 
about any discussion rise to nag us here. 

A number of pamphlets and short books have been written 
to help discussion leaders. One good ref erence — specific, 
readable, and inexpensive — is Decision Through Discussion: 

A Manual for Group Leaders by William E. Utterback (New 
York: Rinehart and Company, 1950). 
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Any opinion meeting is unpredictable. If you have a lecturer 
as the mainstay of your program you know he will be there, you 
know he will stand up, you know he will say something, you 
know he will sit down when his time is up. The form and 
structure are safe. You feel at ease, or at least you do as soon 
as the speaker arrives. 

In discussion, whether a panel or the whole group, you 
cannot tell what will happen. Maybe no one will talk. There 
may be that terrible ghastly silence. Maybe people’s contribu- 
tions will be off the beam. What if one person does all the 
talking? Suppose an argument starts? You feel all creepy as 
you contemplate the chairman’s job. Simply to introduce a 
speaker looks much more imiting. 

You can learn some techniques for chairing discussiojis. They 
do not work perfectly, and they never cover every situation 
that comes up. But if you know a few simple things to do, you 
need not face a discussion (whether a panel or witli everyone 
taking part) with a great load of doubts and worries. 

Your first job is to remind the audience of the purpose of a 
discussion. The meeting tonight is to bring points out in the 
open, not to reach a final decision. Assure them that every 
meetiiig need not have definite proposals with motions and 
seconds and action pjit down in the record. People may go 
away from a discussion with an empty feeling miless you start 
them off correctly. 

Your second job is to state the problem. You want to say it 
so the group can understand clearly the topic for discussion 
State it several different ways, but don’t make a big speech. 

Sometimes, because the v'hairmanship looks so forbidding, 
groups invite a famous name to fill ilic spot. And then the 
famous person cannot keep quiet. He states the problem, he 
gives his answers, he tells some jokes, and l.r; gives his answers 
again. But discussion means that the panel talks, or that the 
whole audience does, if you have an all-group discussion. All 
die chairman has to do is to set the stage. 
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Having done that, you shut up. And that is the hardest lesson 
to learn. 

We are all afraid of silences. Maybe only five seconds go 
by but they seem like eternity. You think you can hear the 
clock ticking on the wall. Your heartbeats say to you: Say 
something, say something . . . and you speak too soon. 

Don’t forget that people need time to word their ideas. They 
need time to put their finger on what they want most to say. It 
takes time for them to find the little courage they need to 
speak up. 

Out of nervousness some chairmeu feel they have to tell a 
story or make a joke, but this breaks the spell. You have stated 
the problem; now you want people to be thoughtful. 

Other chairman get jittery. They tease the audience about 
not talking, or they call on someone to break the ice. The call 
comes as a S!>ri»r'‘p and creates a tense atmosphere. Everyone 
worries: "Maybe he will call on me next,” and tliis chills the 
spontaneity that you want. 

The only trick lies in not being impatient. Don’t rush things. 
Don’t hurry people along. Open up the question for discussion 
and then be quiet. Let a minute go by, if you have to. It does 
not take more than that. And a group can stand a jjcinute’s 
quiet without falling apart at die seams. 

Tliis quiet role continues. Once the discussion is started, your 
job is to stay on the sidelines. You do not argue with people, 
nor do you agree or disagree. You arc the chairman — not the 
pianel or the participants. 

Many times, particularly if the question is a real one, you will 
have trouble getting a word in. Don’t let that worry you. That 
is how it should be. People are talking as though in a conversa- 
tion; the ideas are flowing thick and fast. You need not butt in; 
the meeting is moving along. 

When you do take part, simply do the kindly thing. Let 
people know tliat dieir participation is welcome. This is hardly 
technique, not something you learn. It is just you, being a 
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decrat person, doing what any friendly soul would do: You 
accept what people say. 

You do it with a nod of the head sometimes. 

Or .your interested look gets the idea over. 

Or you say a good word: ^That's an interesting point.” 
“That s a good statement.” Or you may just “Uh-huh.” 

These convey the idea that participation is appreciated. 
You create an atmosphere of friendliness that lets people feel 
safe about taking part. 

From time to time you are more active. A chairman’s job 
includes marking out the progress that has been made: noting 
the areas discussed, nailing down any agreements reached, 
reminding people of opposing points of view that have been 
stated but not reconciled. When there is much give- and-take, 
people do not always realize how much ground they have 
covered. Unless you help them to appreciate all they have 
done, a group often goes away feeb'ng: “Oh, we just beat 
around die bush and didn’t get anywhere.” A brief summary at 
way-stations gives members the sense of accomplishment to 
which they are entided and charts the path ahead. 

The chairman’s final job is to bring the meeting to a good 
is wise at the end to restate the purpose that you made 
dear at the start: “We wanted to see how different people felt 
about this. That was our goal, and the discussion has done that 
for us.” Then, just as you did at mid-point summaric.s, state 
again any agreements, any questions that are still open, any 
points not yet covered that remaiu for future meetings. 

Some chairmen wisely turn to buzz sessions to help them 
with their job. Buzz sessions can assist you in giving direction 
to a meeting, for example. As chairman you want to be sure 
that the meeting serves the people who have come to it. Some- 
times it is helpful to .say: “Let's take a breuk here. Turp around 
and talk with those near you. We have thirty minutes left. As 
you see this problem, what do you mo.st want to talk about in 
the remaining time?” The reports from the buzz sessions often 
indicate that more ideas are left than can be discussed. People 
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are willing to come back for another meeting when their own 
thinking has made the need so evident. 

Buzz sessions can also help you when it is time for a sum* 
mary. "Let’s stop at this point for a few minutes. We have not 
finished, but let’s see where we are. In your groups, talk over 
what we have agreed on. What points have become more clear? 
What are some of the big ideas that stand out thus far?” 

Using buzz sessions does not relieve you of the responsibility 
for thinking. From your vantage point you may pick up ideas 
that the groups miss. But with everyone reacting, everyone 
feeling responsible, important ideas stand less chance of being 
lost. If you are not sure of yourself as a leader of adults, it is 
a good feeling to have the whole group working elong with 
you. 

Of course, it is easy to say what a chairman should do: Clarify 
the purpose oi discussion, shite the problem, then shut up; 
accept what people say, point out agreements, then summarize. 
Tliese jobs are not really hard, but it is easier to read about 
them than to do them. The reason why is People — those who 
talk too much and those who do not talk enough; those who talk 
too forcibly and those who wander up hill and down dale. 

It takes art to deal witli individuals. No tricks of Ae trade 
always apply. But some guides can help you over the occa- 
sional rough spots. 

Take the fellow who talks at great length, interrupts others, 
and keeps on talking a blue streak. Sometimes you can say; 
’"^fou ve helped us a lot so far. Let’s hear from some of the 
others now.” The little praise satisfies, and he may be quiet 
for a while. 

Another member wanders away from the topic. Often you 
can keep the discussion on the track by saying: “That’s a good 
point, but let’s save it until later.” 

If feelings run too high you may be afraid that, instead of 
'being helpful, the discussion will hurt To avert this, try 
saying: “Well, we seem to disagree here. One point of view 
is tihis. . . . Some of the rest of you are saying this. . . . Let’s 
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agree to disagree, for the present, and go ahead to the next 
question.” 

A chairman, like a good teacher, has to keep an eye on those 
who talk too little. Tliese quieter members may have good 
ideas that the group needs to hear. You seldom do any good 
by calling on them directly. This shoots a note of fear into the 
meeting and tightens everyone up. You can call on the group 
in general however: “We need everyone’s help. All of you 
feel free to take part.” This open hand will encourage a few. 
Or you can be i^re specific: “Many of you have talked so 
far. Let’s give everyone a chance. If you have already spoken, 
wait a while. Let’s hear now from those who haven’t taken 
part yet.” Often the people up front talk the most You can 
say: “You in the front have been a real help, but wc want to 
hear from the back rows, too.” 

Whatever you do, don’t nag. Don’t mako an issue of par- 
ticipation by trying too hard. Don't make people self-conscious. 
If they don’t contribute to this meeting, there will be another. 
Watch people’s eyes and mouths and their expressions so that 
you can give each person a chance to speak when he is ready. 
But if you press too hard, people will take longer to feel at ease. 


USING AN OBSERVER 

In some groups — particularly study groups which stay 
together through several meetings — an observer can be helpfu?. 
’This is the name given to one person oflicially charged with 
keeping tab on the flow of the discussion. The observer may 
volunteer for the job, or be chosen bjt tJic group. He becomes 
a right-hand man to the chairman but, more important, he acts 
for the group. He does for the group what it would do for 
itself if the members could stand on the sidelines and watch 
their own performance. The observer is a means of insuring 
the maximum and most helpful participation. With this under- 
standing he can speak freely, and no one is offended. He is 
telling the group what it wants to know. 
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There is no special technique for getting the observers 
reports. Sometimes he breaks into the discussion when he 
feels that his records give him something important to say. 
More often the chairman calls on him for a brief report when 
there is a lull. 

The observer usually tries to record how many people are 
participating. He may report, for example: “Forty of us are 
here, but my records show that only eight have talked so far.” 
This factual analysis is both a tip to the chairman and encour- 
agement to others to take part. 

The observer also tries to keep track of ^ho is contributing. 
He may show, for example: “'JThere has been a lot of participa 
tion, but almost all of it has come from the old-timers. No 
mothers who are new to the group this year have spoken up yet. 
Only one of the fathers present has taken part.” When many 
people are ialKiug it is easy to confuse participation with wide- 
spread representation. If the many voices all speak out of the 
same background, the group loses ideas. 

An observer can also be helpful by watching the nature of 
the discussion. There may be a lot of talk but, when you 
analyze it, you see that much of it is in the form of a question 
from the audience, an an.swer from the chairman. Tbt'jtfOOfing 
of everyone’s experience is missing. 

The technique of having an oKserver has been used in many 
professional meetings and in some parent groups. It does not 
fit every situation. Some groups become self-conscious if they 
know they are being watched; people who have not had much 
discussion experience are very apt to feel this way. Some 
groups are so small that an observer piles on too much structure 
and formality. When it’is riglit to have an observer, however, 
one pair of eyes and ears charged with following carefully how 
the meeting proceeds can be a real help to a chairman and to a 
group. 


You can practice playing the role of observer in a college 
class if you are a student, or in faculty meetings if yott are a 
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teacher. Doing it yourself to&i rhoto you how it works; it wUl 
dso sharpen your insi^ into a chcArmaris job. 


PUTTING THE AUDIENCE AT EASE 

One suggestion applies to all meetings, to those witliin the 
classroom and to the FTA, to Fact Meetings and to discussions: 
Make people feel at home. 

In your room meetings, introductions may not be necessary. 
People are more apt to know each other; that is one reason why 
your meetings can be so good. In larger gatherings — groupings 
such as an Upper Elementary Parents Meeting or a Primary 
Meeting or the PTA — many may not know their neighbors. 

Even within the classroom meeting, however, you cannot 
be sure that everyone is known. Our increasingly urban and 
suburban and mobile modem society keeps people strangers. 
The teacher can make a useful contribution by always keeping 
in mind that there may be newcomers. 

Most often meetings are called to order with no attempt 
made to introduce people. We do our business and go home. 
0(^3S!&n'dly each individual is asked to stand up and introduce 
himself. Formal self-introductions have two disadvantages: 
They are time consuming and not well suited to large gather- 
ings; they make many in a group uncomfortable. People usually 
do not enjoy talking publicly about themselves; they slur over 
their names and try to creep back into their shells as quickly an. 
they can. When they sit du>vn their hearts are beating faster 
dian they like. 

A better alternative is for each person to introduce the 
nei^bor sitting on his right. The chairman provides a few 
minutes at the start of the meeting for these people to get 
acquainted. He urges each one to pry good-naturedly into the 
other’ s life and to come up with a few hi^lights that will make 
the person stand out when the introduction is made. This can 
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be good fun. It is easier to talk about the other fellow than 
oneself. The introductions can be done with a leal flourish that 
lends a note of humor and informality. 

This method is also time consuming. And it may not achieve 
its full purpose if old friends sit together. It also puts some 
pressure on people who do not enjoy talking in public. Some 
say: “This is a good experience for them,” but it is doubtful 
whether much helpful learning comes out of unnecessary and 
man-imposed suffering. 

The buzz session can be used as a third and very helpful 
alternative. In five minutes or so people feel at home with those 
immediately around them. Morale springs into being. At later 
meetings the circle of acquaintance can always widen. 


“the mintitts of the last meeting” 

The written word has certain uses in connection with meet- 
ings. Particularly in large gatherings so much time is consumed 
with the minutes of the last meeting, the ti'easurer s report, the 
reports of the various standing committees, and announcements 
by the principal. The history or routine news may impor- 
tant, but listening to it puts everyone to sleep. 

Much of this information could be in printed form, and 
placed on the chairs for the audience to read as they come in. 
People can look over such material while they are waiting for 
the meeting to start; they can take it home with them to read in 
the bathtub. Save precious meeting time for the more hirnian 
touch. 

After every meeting, too, there is always the wail: “If only 
the people who need it most had been here!” Why not mimeo- 
graph a summary of the meeting’s highlights and mail it to 
the absentees? V^y not mail the summary to everybody, diose 
who were present and those who had to be away? We all 
know that so much of what is said goes in one ear and out the 
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other, even when we are interested. A written record can be 
a great help. 

In group meetings we must guard against expecting the ear 
alone to carry the full load of rmderstanding. If you are telling 
a group of parents about the daily schedule in your class, 
mimeograph it. Then everyone can have a copy in front of him 
and a copy to take home. If yon are discussing why one book 
was chosen and not another, mimeograph the advantages and 
disadvantages; then people can have the facts right in their 
hand. 

If we are going to meet, we must take meetings seriously. 
If we are going to use time and energy, we ought to feel a 
responsibility for getting a return in action from the f‘xpendi- 
ture. The strategic use of the written word can nail down 
agreements, point up findings, clear the record on what was 
said, and hit once again at the important ideas. 


WORK AND PLAY MEETINGS 

Not all meetings have to deal directly with ideas or rely on 
woldr^vtheir major technique. Many teachers have found 
real value in purely social meetings. Often these are supper 
meetings, a potluck with each family bringing some part of the 
menu, such as spaghetti, a salad, or some other easily prepared 
dish. When the weather is right, a classroom picnic outdoors 
can be die answer. 

A party meeting is primal ily for fun. Parents get a chance 
to know each other better. TJiey see you as die teacher as well 
as each other in an informal, friendly, ’eas) -going setting. The 
simple conversation, the good humor, die .sharing of food, can 
lay a foundation on which later working relationships can lie 
built. Many teachers regularly schedule such social meetings 
early in each year for this very reason. 

Yet these fun meetings are more than preparatory. The 
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teacher is free to circulate, to chat with one parent and then 
another. Much of the talking is about the food, the weather, 
and the events right at hand. Often, serious conversations 
about children, school, and home and community life start up. 
These meetings switch back and forth from sociality to serious 
ideas as the conversation flows. 

You can ton to work sessions, instead of to food, to bring 
parents together. Parents are invited, in the evening or on a 
Saturday, to come to school to do a job: to repair books or toys 
or equipment; to paint the locker room or the classroom; to 
landscape the grounds or to make curtains for the windows. 
But more than manual work gets done. The informality of the 
atmosphere makes it easy to do a lot of off-the-cuff talking about 
children, too. 

These seemingly nonintellectual gatherings carry their fair 
share of intellectual content. In an offliand manner, many a 
good idea gets under a parent’s skin. Many a key fact pene- 
trates a teacher’s mind, even though it comes by way of a joke 
or a passing pleasantry. Sometimes a great deal happens, even 
though very little may seem to be planned. 

Good as both these types of meetings are in general, they 
must be used .sensitively. Families fatigued by the haid^ol) of 
earning a living may not need a work session. Parents plagued 
by the high cost of living may not appreciate being asked to 
contribute to a polluck supper. Mothers and fathers with full 
social calendars may not welcome a get-together that has no 
‘fixed agenda. 

Some teachers combine the two ideas of work and fun by 
inviting parents to a meeting where the adults will have some 
of the same experiences that their children have in school. 
Parents of younger children finger-paint, for example. They 
build with blocks. They work at the easels or at the carpentry 
bench. Parents of older children .sit at the desks, while the 
teacher teaches them a lesson as if the parents were the 
children. 
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Many of the same values — fun, good fellowship, building 
relationships — come through this type of meeting. Because 
this is an artificial setting, and because a child’s response to 
problmns and materials is different from an adult’s, most 
teadiers who use this technique are sure to provide ample 
chance for discussion, for reaction, for questions. Doing as &e 
children do serves as a springboard for discussion, rather than 
as an end in itself. 



6 . Face^KhFace Relationships 



Cxroup meetings have loag been the standby in home-school 
relations. The recent trend of supplementing the all-school 
FT A witli many smaller room meetings is one step toward 
greater individualization and more personal relations between 
parents and teachers. Countle.ss schools are taking the next 
logical step: They provide opportunities for individual teachers 
and parents to talk togetlier face to face. 

Tliere are, of course, many kinds of such conferences. They 
range from a very fleeting conversation to the fixed-iime*,let’s- 
sit-down-and-talk meeting either at home or at school. 

The more on-the-run conferences, the easier the full-dress 
meetings are to manage. Parents and teacher have practice in 
talking together; they iron out many minor difficulties as these 
tx>me up. A mutual trust is establisbed. 

To lay this groundwork, many schools open their classrooms 
a half-hour or so in the evening before the general PTA meet- 
ings. Parents who can, come early. They see their children’s 
work in the desk and on the wall. The teacher is available for a 
brief how-do-you-do, and whatever that might lead to. 

Usually the time is short. Other parents are around. The 
general meeting will start at eight. This is not the time for a 
rounded discussion of an individual child. These brief chats 
strengthen a relationship, however, and give some indication 
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of parents’ interests and concerns. Areas are opened up that 
can be explored when the setting is right. 

Wise teachers seek out such opportunities at the FTA meet- 
ings. They do not sit in a row at the back but mingle with 
parents. They do not busy themselves with administrative 
doodads — the lighting, the curtains, the refreshments — but 
are out where motliers and fathers can see them and talk with 
diem. 

Some schools end their meetings with a “sit-down” cup of 
cofiFee and a doughnut. This is not the polite drink-some-punch- 
and-run — an awkward milling around in the hall with everyone 
anxious to go. It is a planned time, arranged so tliaf teachers 
can relax with parents and talk with them. 

When many such relationships prepare the soil, a Conference 
labeled with a capital C and a Report labeled with a capital R 
alarm no one. 


THE HOME VISIT 

One fast-growing practice is for teachers to visit the homes 
of all of their children. In some schools, home visiting has 
already become crystallized into a regulation: “You must visit 
every home at least on'ce.” “You must visit every home within 
the fost month.” 

Home visiting is not a new idea. Countless teachers, par- 
ticularly those working with young children, have long done it 
Raised to the level of a regulation home visits have a new and,' 
to some, a frightening sound. “How do you do it?” “What are 
you supposed to look for?” “Suppose they won t let you in?” 

So far as the technique of initiating a home visit is concerned, 
no teacher need worry. In die first place, all that we haVe said 
about the love parents feel for their children comes to bear 
here. Worries about cold receptions, hostile looks, getting a 
foot in the door, and so forth, are groundlcs-s. There always 
will be individual exceptions, of course, but the simple fact that 
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you are the child’s teacher and interested in him will assure you 
of a royal welcome in almost every home. Parents are delisted 
with the chance to talk with their diild’s teacher. They are 
pleased that you take the time to come to see them. They are 
emotionally moved, sometimes outwardly, that you care enough 
about their child to come. 

Equally reassuring to those who worry: Every teacher 
already knows all the technique needed to arrange a visit. You 
did not learn this in the course of your professional training. 
Your whole life has tauglit it to you. 

Nothing in making a home visit differs in any way from the 
countless other visits you have made in all the years of your 
past: visits to new neighbors, to church members to fellow 
alumni of your college, to new colleagues. There are no special 
things to beware of, no special things to be sure to do, other 
dian (hose 'common-sensical,*’ decent, and polite things which 
all of your living has already taught you to do. 

Obviously, you do not drop in on people whom you do not 
know well without some advance warning. You telephone 
ahead, or perhaps write a note. You say the simple words 
that are self-explanatory: “This is Mary Jones calling. I am 
Johnny’s teacher this year. I would like to drop in just d/say 
Hello and to get acquainted.” No further explanation is needed; 
this is more than sufficient to a.ssure you of a ready welcome. 

Obviously, you do not set the time yourself, with no regard 
for the other fellow’s plans, any more than for any other visit. 
* Obviously, you do not give a half-hour’s notice, as if you and 
your visit were the only event in the parents' life. You ask, as 
you would imder any circumstances: “What would be a con- 
venient time for you?”* 

Obviou.sly, you do not stay after easy conversation has ended. 
You do not stay if die baby is screaming upstairs, or if the 
supper is boiling over on the stove, or if your hostess is fidgeting 
to get dressed to go out. Your sensitivity, developed through 
years of visiting, tells you when to go. 
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Nor need you be any more tongue-tied than you ever are. 
Talk about whatever you and your hostess mutually enjoy: 
crops, the weather, the flowers and trees, politics, baseball, the 
news. Start widi the natural things to say that would come to 
anyone's mind as they walk into a new home: the lawn, the 
padi, the coolness of the house, the attractiveness of tlie drapes, 
the good-looking lines of the house— the kind of friendly open- 
ing move you have made a thousand times in tlie past. 

You know, from your work with children as well as from 
other visiting you have done, that parents vary. Some will be 
talkative, more than you are. Some wiU be quiet, more than 
you are. Some will be completely at ease, some a little tense. 
No effort is required to chat with some; your first resrarks or 
theirs will immediately ring a bell, and the two of you are ofF. 
With others, you may need to explore a bit before you find the 
area of conversation that interests the two of you. 

No teacher should worry about home visits, but it is no sur- 
prise if, the first time, many parents wonder: Why is she here? 
What does she want? Is anything wrong? Home visits are as 
new to parents as they are to most teachers. Your initial ex- 
planation— "I just want to say Hello and to get acquainted"— 
and*yGUr e<asy friendly manner will soon break the ice. You 
have met reserve and suspicion before. The right way to act 
and the right words to say w'll come easily to you. 

Obviously, more time will be needed— it may take two visits 
or three— with those parents whom life has taught to be suspi- 
cious: perhaps the lower-income families to whom a knock on • 
die door has always meant trotible; perhaps those families whose 
own past school experiences were harsh; perhaps those with 
older children who have been in contiguous trouble with the 
school. But if life has made certain families less sure in their 
human relations, you can count that these are the families who 
eventually will be most warm in their relationships. When 
they discover that you have no axe to grind, no bad news to 
bring, that you are simply a briend coming as a friend, their 
relaxation be particularly gratifying. 
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the reason for home visits 

You come as a friend, but you cmne to know the family bet- 
ter and, dirough them, to know the child as an individual. 
You do have a hidden motive. Your first goal is simply to say 
HeUo so that two members of a team, parent and teacher, can 
be acquainted with each other. But the ultimate reason for 
this acquaintance is to know the child in his full color, shape, 
and form as a person. 

Some schools have lost sight of this purpose. A few insist 
on home visits because they are “the thing to do.” A few in- 
sist on home visits because they make some contribution toward 
“selling” die school; it is good (but vague) public relations if 
citizens have a chance to see teachers face to face. But home 
visits basically make sense only if a school’s curriculmn necessi- 
tates that teachers know individual children. 

The big thing a home visit can do for you is to make a child 
come alive. It can give you the information you need to tailor- 
fit your program to every single child— his interests, his 
strengths, his needs. 

Home visits arc the necessary support to a modem program 
of education, whether you call it the activity prograqi, the' ifiore 
ciuriculum, a child-centered program, a life adjustment pro- 
gram, or by any other name. Each of these mean'- that the 
school is continuously geared to its present children. 

In a book-centered program, in a standard and fixed curricu- 
Jum, in a program with set grade standards, home visits can 
teU you little tliat you can use and put to work. In sudi pro- 
grams the individual, no matter what he is like, must adjust 
to the school, or be failAl. The school has no give; the individ- 
ual must fit in. Under such conditions home visits can only 
result in the acciunulation of useless information. They can 
lead to full files, but they cannot lead to action. Then home 
visits seem to teachers like an added chc/e and a waste of time. 
Parents’ doubts do continue: “Why is she here?” It is hard to 
find things to talk about. 
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What do you need to know about a child in a modem school? 
Everything! What are you trying to find out about a child 
in a home visit? Everything! You want to know his personal 
past and his private present and his own very special future. 
Parents are the people who can best reveal this. Home visits 
are one area of home-school relations where clearly the parent 
has a great deal to give. He is the one person who knows the 
diild and knows him well. 


HOW TO COLLECT INFORMATION 

Nursery schools were the first to make home visits. Teachers 
of very young children needed to know as much as they could 
about each child. As a result, they originally developed long 
and detailed questionnaire forms. Sometimes the teacher filled 
these out at the time of the first home visit; sometimes the form 
was left with the parent at the time of the visit to be filled out 
later. 

Many public schools, feeling their way in this area, have fol- 
lowed this early nursery school practice. They have developed 
lon*g“‘questionnaires, which serve as the agenda for the home 
visit. In so doing schools face two pitfalls. 

The first trap lies in cc’lecting more information than can 
ever be put to work. Beware of developing something long, 
just because it seems the “modem” thing to do. Too many 
forms have been painstakijigly filled out— and filed. 

The second trap is more serious. Much as you may need 
information, beware of collecting it all iti one fell swoop at the 
very start of a relationship. Too many questions can take a 
parent’s breath away. The parent does not yet know die school 
well. Who are they anyhow to be asking all these questions? 
The parent does not yet have a close feeling toward the school. 
"It took me hours to fill out that dam form, and just when 1 was 
head over heels in shopping for school clothes.” The parent 
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does not yet know the school program and why full information 
is needed. 1 cannot see that this is any of their bu si ness.” 


Write to a grottp of schools for a copy of their entrance 
questionnaire. As you examine those that are long, keep asking 
yourself: *‘It this question necessary . . . now?” Put yourself in 
the position of the parent filling uut the form. How do you 
think a parent might feel? 


In the long run you will need information that goes back to 
die child’s very early life: 

When did he get his fir^t teeth? 

When did he say his first word? 

At what age did he sit up . . . stand alone . . . walk? 

These questions, and others hke them, getting at a young- 
ster s early development are important. The answers can give 
very valuable clues to a child’s rate of development. They can 
give many leads into how early or how late a youngster is apt 
to be ready to read, to work svell widi others in a group, to fol- 
low school routines, and so forth. , 

You will need information that makes parents plumb the 
depths of their memories: 

Has he had measles . . . mumps . . . chicken pox . . . whooping 
cough . . . and, if so, when? 

Has he had inoculations against typhoid . . . diphdieria . . , 
whooping cough . . . tetanus? If so, when? And on what dates 
did he have his booster shots? 

All this, too, is imp *)rtant for a school to know. And there 
are still more questions designed to get at the youngster’s 
susceptibility to colds, his food likes and dislikes, allergies, his 
sleeping patterns, his amount of activity, and so on. 

You will have questions that are l- ird to give a definite 
answer to: What are his special interests? Does he make 
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jhiends easily? What toys particularly appeal to him? What 
fears does he have? 

Other questions take a long time to vmte the answers to: 
father’s name . . . father s education . . . father s business . . . 
and address . . . and phone number. Physician’s name, address, 
and phone number. Other adults living at home. Other chil- 
dren at home . . . their birthdays. Other children in school . . . 
their present grade. 

Sometimes the questions pry into personal affairs or sore 
points with some families: Was the child breast-fed or bottle- 
fed . . . and for how long? Does his father spend much time 
playing with him? Do mother and father agree on ways of 
discipline? What is the favorite method of discipline .«t home? 
Do you spank your child? 

No doubt a good school needs all this information. No doubt 
it takes a long detailed form to record the complete pictiure of 
a child’s growing up. Tliere is real doubt, however, whether 
the information has to be collected all at once, whether it has 
to be collected at the first interview, and whether parents have 
to be the ones to fill out the lengthy form. 

A good new practice is for teachers to fill out the form, adding 
infohnatiop graduaUy as they come upon it in their many rela- 
tionships uHth parents. Your first home visit gives you the 
answers to many questions that arc on most forms. You do not 
snoop, but walls and rooms talk. The path up to the house 
has something to say. The basketball standard in the backyard 
shouts at you, and so does the big tree in the front with the swing 
hanging down. You learn through all you see more than you 
ever could through your questions, arid then later you write 
down what you have learned on the fomi yoturself . 

You do not have to ask a parent: “Wliat is your educational 
level?” You want to know because the answer will hdp you 
make more sense out of BiUy. But, without asking the question, 
you hear the mother speak grammatically with an easy flow of 
words. You see books in the bookcase, pictures on the wall. 
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a phimograph, die pile of magazines on die coffee table by your 
side. 

You do not hayc to ask: “Tell me what goes on at home?* 
On the wall over the mantel is a picture made by Billy. The 
baby cries in its bedroom; grandmother walks in and is intro* 
duced; the dog barks in the backyard. You are struck by the 
absence of brittle, breakable bric-a-brac. This house says 
UvabilUy to you. 

You visit the small house that bulges with people; the old 
house in a solid section of town ( and grandmother lives right 
down the street); the not-so-old house where the neighborhood 
is going down. You see workshops in the basement, pup tents 
in the backyard, trucks roaring down some streets; a ’47 Ford 
in one driveway and a station wagon in the other; the Madonna 
on one mantelpiece and the cubist painting over another. 

All behavior tells you something. All responses. All choices 
and decisions. Everything comes with its overload: a com- 
ment, plus the person who words the comment in that particu- 
lar way. 

You walk in and talk first about the weather. Mrs. Jones 
says: “Hasn’t it b*’en cold and dreary ... 1” and you wonder: 
Is this her approach to life? A little downcast, perhaps a little 
on the sour side, life always hard to take . . .? You may be com- 
pletely wrong, but you have a hunch. 

Mrs. Brown has not even noticed the weather: “IVe been 
so busy doing so many things. There is always so much to do. 
I seem to be on the go every minute.’’ You hear the words and 
your puzzling begins again: A hectic person, perhaps, hanging 
on by her fingernails? A person who has to be busy— Look at 
me. I’m important— perb&ps? A healthy, vigorous, efiOicient 
somebody, perhaps? Your hunch will depend on the tone, on 
what has gone before, on facial expression. 

Mrs. FrankHn says: “I hate the dampness because of Georgie’ s 
sinus.* Is this overconcem and a tendency to (s)mother? 

Mrs. Clark tells you: “The leaves have made our place a 
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mess. Ive had to rake every day, and it still looks so awful.” 
Is she a perfectionist who likes every leaf in its place . . . and 
every child straight and tidy? 

You do not get conclusions or facts salted down. These are 
guesses, hunches, impressions. You feel them; people do not 
spell them out for you. If you take them as definite at diis 
point, you go beyond what you have; you read into them more 
than you know. Keep all this in the realm of hunch. You will 
hear more later, see more later, puzzle more later. You may 
toss aside your first idea. Or, having listened, you may find 
it confirmed. 

A great deal of information comes at you. Some is clear-cut, 
concrete, and factual; much is just the vague start of a story to 
be picked up later. Your emphasis on the first home visit is 
not on information, however; you are trying to build a relation- 
ship. You know that this visit is not your only crack at parents. 
If you both feel at ease you will see a lot more of each other in 
the future. There is time ahead. A long stretch of time. 

You may need to ask a few direct questions about the child. 
The nursery school, for example, must know: “What word does 
he use when he has to go to the toilet?” First grades usually 
want to know: “Whom should we call in case of an emergency?” 
These one or two or three specific questions can be asked. No 
one is floored by them. But it is good to keep the number down 
at the start. 

If anything is really important, you can be confident it will 
arise in conversation. James may be very allergic to milk> 
You certainly have to know that; but a parent, even more cer- 
tainly, will volunteer the information. Mary's activities may 
be severely limited by her doctor’s orders. You need to know 
this but a parent, from a stronger compulsion, has to tell it. 

When you stress the straight collecting of information you 
make the parent more reserved. Put your emphasis on building 
a relationship. This encourages people to open up. Through 
the years parents who are at ease will tell you even more about 
their youngsters than you would ever think of asking. 
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Chapter 3, "^Seeing the Child as a Member of the Family” 
in Helping Teachers Understand Children (Washington, D. C,: 
American Council on Education, 1945) gives a very good 
and specific account of this gradual way of building up a 
picture of a child. 


MAKING HOME VISITS POSSIBLE 

Some schools want all the good tliey can wring out of home- 
school relations. They will lake whatever benefits come along, 
but they do not want them enough to make any major read- 
justments. They are glad to talk about working widi parents. 
When it comes to the doing, tliey want the easy way out. 

A school c.an»iot take on a new concern for parents and stUl 
go along in all its old ways. The words “home visits” can be 
said as quick as a flash, but does the teacher use his own car 
and gasoline to make these visits? And how many flashes does 
it take in con.solidated school districts for die teacher to drive 
ten miles to where the parent lives? Even in close, compact 
neighborhoods tlu^ question of transportation is a troublesome 
one. • 

It is easy to write that the teacher who visits homes comes 
back laden with information— facts and leads pop out at you 
at every turn. But does the information stay in your mind, or 
what does happen to it? The more you know the more you 
^eed time to write it all down, the more you need a desk to 
write it at, the more you need a file to keep it in, the more you 
need secretarial help .so, the writing does not become a greater 
chore than it is worth. 

Hard as these problems are, the whole question of time is 
even more difficult. In the past, those teachers who have 
visited homes have found the visits so rewarding— so satisfying 
to parents, so productive of support foi themselves, so con- 
ducive to making a joint plan for a child— that they have been 
Willing to make time for the visits after school, evenings, and 
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weekends. Obviously this is extra work. Occasionally such 
teachers are teased by their colleagues: *‘What an eager 
beaver! . , “Are you trying to be a principal? . . “Relax. 
You are making life hard for the rest of us.” 

These teachers make visits because they feel that their work 
is listened in the long run. Even if you have to work out all 
the mechanics yourself this is true: When you know your 
families, life goes smoother; when parents know that you care, 
they will respond with warming support. 

More and more schools, however, want the benefits so much 
that they are willing to make administrative adjustments. Some 
schools hire their teachers for more months of die year so that 
home visits can be made before work with children actually 
begins. Some have half-days of school at die start of the year; 
mornings are used for work with children, afternoons are avail- 
able for home visits. In the course of the year, a few schools 
close down completely for a day or two. The children do not 
come to school, but their parents get an education. Occa- 
sionally, the school day is cut short to give an hour or a half- 
hour at the end of the day for adults to talk together. 

Some few schools think home visits are important enough to 
warrant paying substitutes so that the regular teacher can have 
the time for leisurely visits. Once in a blue moon the principal 
sees here a real contribution that he can make to home-school 
relations. He takes over the classroom while the regular teacher 
makes her visits. If there is a high degree of parent participa- 
tion in the classroom program, a teacher can turn over her group 
to some parents while she scoots out to get acquainted with 
others. 


REPORTING ro PARENTS 

Some schools never make home visits. They do not want 
their parents to observe. They will not let them participate. 
They have hardly any meetings of any kind. They think they 
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do nothing which could be called parent education. They 
always use one tool, however: the report card. 

Some schools have never drought of writing leaflets or bulle- 
tins or newsletters or notes. They use one form of written 
communication with parents, however: the report card. 

The report card is routine business to these schools. They 
use it in an offhand way. They send home a B— , a Satisfactory, 
or an Improving. They write in red pencil on a theme. They 
give a 76 on a spelling test. Rating children, grading them, 
comparing them, and describing them is run-of-the-mill stuff. 
They do not think of it in the same breath as “parent educa- 
tion,” "teachers and parents working together,” “a community 
that supports its schools,” and all of our other fine phrases in 
home-school relations. 


A good booklet on this whole area is Reporting to Parents 
by Ruth Strang (New York: Teachers College Bureau of Pub- 
liciUions, 1947). The Association for Childhood Education 
International has an older but stUl useful pamphlet. Records 
and Reports (1942). 

Other schools see reporting as one of the crucial activities in 
working with parents. More and more uf these sc'nools are 
tunung to face-to-face conferences with parents as their report 
card. The individual parent-teacher conference is the most 
promising step in a whole series of changes in ways of reporting 
that schools have made. In understanding this particular kind 
of conference it helps to know the intermediate steps tliat have 
led to it. 

The initiative for change in schools’ ways of reporting on 
children has usually come from educators. Sometimes their 
. urge to tinker stems from a superficial cause. A school siitiply 
wants to do something different. The report card is a visible 
material thing; it is right out in the open . . . sitting . . . waiting 
for someone to come along and fool with it 
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The strongest pressures, however, come from the deeper 
knowledge of today's teachers. Our growing understanding of 
diildren and of this changing world creates the need for re- 
vision. We want a report that makes more sense today than 
the old letter grade-~A,B,C,D,E; or the numeral--90,80,69; or 
the generality— Satisfactory, Improving, Progressing. 

For one thing, the modern school’s concerns have broadened. 
The three R’s stay important, but there are so many odier R’s: 
Reliability, Responsibility, Reasoning, Rhythm . . . There are 
A’s for Appreciation, Adjustment, Aptitude . . . B’s for Balance, 
Bladder Control, Bounteousness, Bravery, Buoyancy . . . C’s 
for Cooperation, and so on through tlie whole alphabet. A 
child cannot survive if he is prepared only in three areas of 
living. The sheer weight of the number of the school’s objec- 
tives breaks down any single grade concept. 

The nature of many of these new objectives also outmodes 
any simple flat score. It is impossible to translate many of the 
new goals into a B (plus or minus), into an 83 or a 7.9 or a 62. 
Conceivably, some day in the far future there may be objective 
tests of behavior that will produce scores like these in intangible 
items. At this point in our knowledge, flat scores are an 
absurdity.' 

We have also become increasingly aware of individuals. The 
old report card was better geared to rate a youngster in com- 
parison with the achievement of his group or with some norm 
for his age level. This compari.soR is important for both school 
and parent to make. But children differ in native intelligence, 
in rate of growth, in past ex|)eriencc, in areas of strength and 
interest, in countless ways. . Simple fyiniess demands that we 
also compare a child with himself, with his potentialities, and 
with his past. You cannot do this merely by wnriting “B” and 
letting it go at that. 

As we have learned more about individual children’s pat- 
terns of growing we have also become aware of the silliness 
of monthly reports. Youngsters do not grow in monthly incre- 
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ments. Some boys and girls stay on plateaus for long periods 
of time; some go on a jag of growing in one area where interest 
is all-consuming, only to spurt ahead later to catch up on other 
things. This is their normal way of progressing. Other chil- 
dren have a more even step-by-step pattern of growing but still 
not necessarily one tied into the calendar. 

This knowledge has led schools to want to cut down on the 
frequency of their reports. Whatever they send home does 
not go every month as the old-time cards did. Some schools 
report every six weeks; some only once a term, some three 
times a year and others four. 

DESCRIPTIVE REPORTS— THE PROS AND CONS 

Considerab'ons such as these have led many schools to sub- 
stitute a descriptive report for the old letter grade or numeral. 
The description may be no more than a short sentence instead 
of the B: “George is taking more responsibility.” “He is liked 
by the other children.” “He is not sure of himself in arith- 
metic.” These fifteen-word telegrams are often squeezed into 
spaces on a card or sheet that looks like the other report card, 
only bigger. If a teacher has thirty-five children igi her class 
and a dozen or so items of behavior to cover, the trick is to find 
short adjectives she can write quickly. 

Other schools send fuller reports. Their lengthier onnments 
are usually letter-style. The teacher attempts to give the 
parents a word picture of their youngster in school. These 
lengtliier letters, and even the short-sentence style, take time 
to write. Teachers do not grind them out every four weeks, 
and probably would have little new to say if they did. 

'rhe descriptive report makes good sense to school people. 
As we write words like “He is progressing . . we call up in 
our mind a great many specifics about Johnny that lead us to 
make this, generalization. As the parent reads the words “He 
is progressing . . he reads them without benefit of tlie spe- 
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cific situations. The parent is left with a sentence that is longer 
but vaguer dian that right-on-the-button 72.9%. 

Our code words also complicate understanding. Education, 
like every profession and trade, has its jargon. Our words are 
short cuts; we use them to save us time. We know the situa- 
tions, events, forces, and factors that they stand for. But words 
like security, enrichment, adjustment, stable, mature, individ- 
udl, currictdum, personality, integration, complex, are mysteries 
to many parents. 

If parents talk about their business they use a lingo they 
know: therm, RBI, RPM, HP, amps, antibiotics. Every group 

has its secret language. But 
educators face a special job of 
communication. It is not 
enough for us to talk; we must 
be understood. It is not enough 
for us to say something; the 
other fellow must listen and 
make sense out of what we 
say. 

Another objection to de- 
scriptive reports bothers teach- 
ers as well as parents. The 
descriptive report allows little 
give-and-take. The report goes 
home; the parent reads it; the 
report is filed or thrown away, 
The one certain thing the par- 
ent can do is to wait until the next letter comes. 

Today educators expect tests, and the scores they give us, to 
show the next step. We want to use them for action. We 
want some guidance from them to indicate where we go from 
here. We are coming to realize a very simple fact: There is 
not much point in amassing scores or adjectives or bits of be- 
havior just for the fun of it. We ought to do something with 
them. They ought to have a meaning for us. 
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PARENT CONFERENCES 

Wanting to put ideas to work is the final pressure Iftariing 
many teachers to use the face*-to-face parent conference as their 
official report card. Parents and teacher sit down together to 
talk over what Johnny has done and to make a joint plan for the 
future. 

Many schools schedule these reporting conferences in the 
classroom. This is often the efficient thing to do. The teacher 
stays put, the parents come in for half-hour appointments. 
Schools frequently feel they have to do this when classes are 
large and time is short. 

Some schools like conferences this way for another reason. 
The teacher can sit in back of her desk; she is on her home 
ground. The parent is the visitor, and will behave as such. 
Tliere is le^s danger of conflict and argument. The school can 
keep the upper hand. Obviously, this feeling, even when 
deep down in someone's breast, can never create a helpful 
atmosphere for a conference. 

Other things being equal, it is better for the teacher to go 
to the home to talk vith the parents. While not desirable or 
possible in every case, the home is a more favorable truce site— 
the parent will feel comfortable. 

When you visit the home for your conference you kill two 
birds with one stone. You and the parent talk about the child; 
at the same time, you add to your continually growing knowl- 
edge of the child's background. Yon build on to your accumu- 
^tion of hunches, impressions, and facts about home life that 
make the child more vivid to you. Use this go-easy, drop-by- 
drop way of coming to know a child in his setting whenever you 
can. 

No way of reporting is the wonder way. The parent who 
really cares about his youngster wants all kinds of reports 
coming at him in all kinds of ways. But this face-to-face con- 
ference has many virtues. It makes possible the time needed 
to interpret the child’s development in many areas of growth; 
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it is best adapted to detailing the progress of each individual; 
it allows parents to participate in making a plan for the future. 


One reference stands out above aU others: Katherine 
jyEvehjn’s Individual Parent-Teacher Conferences (New 
York: Teachers College Bureau of Publications, 1945.) This 
book gives word-by-word accounts of many kinds of confer- 
ences, each with a very thougfU-provoking ancdysis. 


Individual person-to-person conferences reduce tlie chance 
for misunderstanding, too. “Gobbledygook” can b.. straight- 
ened out. Even more important, feelings can be clarified as 
you talk to people. 

Most parents are a mixture of hot and cold about reports 
on their children. Tliey do want the score. At the same time, 
they are afraid to hear it. 

Getting a report on your child is like looking cat a photograph 
of yourself. You are dying to see the picture, but you know 
ahead of time that tlie photo will not do you justice. Or like 
hearing your voice on a phonograph record. You want to hear 
it, but when you do you say: '‘Wliy, that doesn’t sound like me 
at all!” 

The parent’s eagerness to find out, and his worry about what 
he will find out, are not surprising. Theoretically, the report 
is about the child. Actually, it is just as much the parents’ re- 
port card, too. The report will tell how well the youngster has 
done, but it will also tell how the parent is doing. A child’s 
report is not a bowling score or a golf score or the outcome>of 
last night’s canasta game— anyone can take those in his stride, 
win or lose. This report gives a life score; it touches on more 
than you know. You need to be on hand to see how the other 
fellow takes what you say, to soften the blow sometimes, to 
comfort after it lands, to clarify it, to let him find a release by 
exploding. 
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THE parent's readiness TO LEARN 

The purpose of these acts is not simply kindheartedness or 
gentleness, although these are always desirable in human rela- 
tions. You do these things as an essential to making a plan. 
So long as the parent is upset or bothered or unhappy, no clear 
thinking can go on about the child. 

Your observation of a youngster in the classroom may give 
you many bright ideas for these conferences. You want the 
father to encourage John more or to tighten up on him; to 
favor this child less or another one more; to be less stiict or to 
hold the line. You have the problem and the solution all 
worked out in your mind. They are on the tip of your tongue. 
This is your chance to say them, but you cannot blurt them out. 

The parent wants to hear the good things first. He wants the 
praise, the comphnicnts, the achievements, the success. 

He does not want you to make them up. He does not want 
untmths, soft-soap, or flattery that is false. He wants that part 
of the picture where his youngster is strong, that part of the 
honest story where things are going well. That is where you 
begin. 

Your ideas for reform, your suggestions for improvement, 
the way you would change the world all can come later. You 
both have to see a youngster in his strong suit first. 

This kind of patience is hard to have. Teachers aie apt to 
take a child’s good points for granted. They want to dive in 
to the sore spots and clean them up. But the parexit wants to 
^ear good news. He needs the rcas.surance so that he can face 
up to the rest. If you have a half-hour conference it hurts you 
to see valuable minutes ■go by. 

A few teachers scoff: “You have to butter them up, and then 
you can tell them off.” This cheapens a basic principle into a 
trashy technique. At stake here is a fundamental understand- 
ing about people, not a trick you use to get along with parents. 

With children we call it readiness to learn. We know it is 
a waste of time to try to teach reading to a two-year-old or 
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algebra to a fifdi-grader. Even tibe dog books say: "Wait until 
the puppy is six months old before you try to teach him to 
heel’’ Certainly in adult human relations this basic idea that 
the person must be ready is no less real. 

You have to bide your time even after you have helped a 
parent see the child in his strengths and successes. You cannot 
yet flatly say: "Do this, and do it now.” Until there is readiness, 
all the good ideas in the world, all the most perfect suggestions 
go by the board. They are not heard. Or if they are heard, 
diey are not picked up. Or if they are picked up, they are not 
acted upon. Or if they are acted upon, they do not work. 

You are not trying to pull the wool over someone's eyes. But 
how much you tell this time and how much you po.s» pone until 
later, how detailed you aie in telling the problem or how much 
you say in general, how positive you are in making the difficulty 
stand out or how you fit it into a total picture, depends on the 
parent. 

One thing is clear: If a troublesome matter must be dis> 
cussed, you open it up. From there on, the expression on the 
parent’s face, the questions he raises or the tangents he brings 
in, his pursuit of the trouble or of side issues give you your 
leads. 

Teachers are very smart about waiting for cues when telling 
children about sex. There we let the child set the pace, and 
we call that good education. Maybe we can be sensitive in 
sex education because we worry about telling too much. But 
this way of working must l)c carried over to parent conferences^ 
even though you may be impatient to say a lot. Let the learner 
give you the signs on how much he can take. 

You can go slowly if you remind yoii^*-'"lf that there is always 
a next time. When you arc confident that there is a future, this 
patient, gentle, and feeling way does not .seem wasteful. It is 
the way you build up readiness. Readiness does not develop 
overnight, but, in time, the parent himself will sense the prob- 
lem. Then he will talk. Then he will be in a position to listen, 
to learn, and to have ideas of his own. 
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Only when you Uiink the world will end tomorrow do you 
feel that you have to say everything at once and get all troubles 
cleared up once and for all. This seeming speed is deceptive, 
however. If you push faster than the person is able to go, you 
push him away. Stay close to where the person is, and the 
person and you will have a chance to make headway later. 


Virginia Axline’s Play Therapy (Boston: Hot^fUon Mifflin 
Co., 1947) makes very clear a way of working with troubled 
children that is similar to this. You ought to read in particulaT 
her Chapter 17, “Application to Parent-Teacher Relationships,” 
in which she carries over her philosophy to the field of home- 
school relations. 


THE TEACHER ADJUSTS TO INDIVIDUAL PARENTS 

One thing you must be sure to do: However you report, 
apply what you know about individual dillerences in parents. 

Some people have a great faith in their youngsters; they know 
their children will make out. They see them often enough 
playing with their friends on the street. They hrfV'e time to 
talk with their children about school work. Thev are not 
plagued by driving hopes of their own or by persistent worries 
about the children. 

Other parents are anxious. They want the facts down to 
*the last dotted i. Maybe this is tlieir personality; in all they 
do— their job, their housework, social relations— they like things 
neat and clear and definite. Maybe this pattern is one they 
have witli their child; in other matters they can be free and 
easy, but where the youngster is concerned they want minute 
details. They may be this particular with one child— a young- 
ster who for some reason they worry about; with the rest of 
their family they know that everything will go along. 

Some parents come to the classroom, attend all the meetings. 
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talk with you a hundred times a term. Other parents get very 
few facts throu^ these avenues. Maybe they work all day, or 
have younger children at home, or extensive church or family 
or community responsibilities. The first group is able to find 
out a great deal for themselves. The second group theoretically 
has the same opportunities but cannot take advantage of them. 

You have to adjust to all these differences. You must make 
sure that each person finds out what he wants to know. There 
is no “good amount” in general for you to tell. You are dealing 
with people and not with a formula. Wliat is enough for 
one may leave another person wondering and puzzled and 
unsatisfied. 

You may feel: “Well, that ought to hold them.” 'Chat is as 
much as you have written or told to anybody. If die Hortons 
had good sense about their child they would not want to know 
more ... If diey did not push him so ... If they were not so 
overconcemed . . . But they are. Don’t tliink now in terms 
of “ou^ts” and “shoulds” and “might have beens.” Take each 
family as it is. 

Some people want to know the exact score on an achievement 
test. Tliey want to know exactly what an achievement test is 
and how much the score really means. Some want an exact 
comparison of their child with the rest of the group; telling 
them how he stacks up against himself is not enough. Some 
want your scores on tests: “Did he get an 80 or 85?” It does 
not satisfy them when you say: “He is doing very satisfactory 
work.” 

You will have your long-time goals for tliese people. Over a’ 
long period you may want to help them to relax, look more at 
the sweep of development, focus less oii the little points, have 
more confidence, and stop chewing their linger nails. But don’t 
hit them over the head. Gradually you can lead them to a dif- 
ferent outlook. The first step is to take them as you find them. 
If they want facts now, be as .specific and as detailed and as 
exact as you know how to be. 

You have learned with childen the basic reason for this. If 
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you satisfy a need, the child can grow. If you leave him empty, 
he harks back to the past and cannot look ahead. Apply this 
same reasoning to parents— it is true of people, not youngsters 
alone. All your dealings with parents can tell you the kind of 
treatment that will be right for each of them. Accept people 
as they are, satisfy needs, and you open up the door to im- 
provement. 


LESS FREQUENT REPORTING— AND MORE 

One final trend in reporting to parents must be noted: Good 
schools today, and good teachers, are reporting less often but 
are doing more reporting. This paradox is not as crazy as it 
sounds. T eacjiers are sending home something officially labeled 
Report Card less oiten than the schools of yesterday did. But 
today’s teachers are finding many more ways of letting parents 
know what is actually going on and how their youngsters are 
faring. 

Almost all of home-school relations is a ‘report card.” The 
parent who observes in the classroom is getting a report every 
minute that she is there. Her own eyes are telling her; she 
sees for herself what her youngster is doing. The parent who 
participates in the classroom program has the same firsthand 
opportunity to know the score. 

Parents who take part in effective and sensible meetings have 
still another opportunity to keep lh“ir finger on the pulse of 
their child’s school life. Often they get the information they 
want from the meeting itself. More often, the before-meeting 
and after-meeting infonfial conversations with the teacher give 
them a briefing on their child and his activities at school. 

All this is rounded out by what might be called the Group 
Report Card—ihe classroom newsletter discussed later— and by 
the teacher’s little notes she sends home .-bout a child’s special 
progress or achievement. 

The parent finds so much that is informative flowing in to 
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him from every angle that the special day— Report Card Day- 
now is not so significant. It will confirm what he already 
knows; the different language may make problems and progress 
somewhat clearer; the report may add more recent develop- 
ments. But there is no brand-new note. The parent in a good 
classroom has been kept in touch; he does not have to wait for 
a special channel to give him the facts. 

When schools make all these many avenues a report card, 
parents get one satisfaction they seek: They know. They do 
not have to grope or wonder or puzzle or put pieces together. 
These many avenues do for the teacher wliat the teacher wants, 
too. With cnougli communication you can give the rounded 
picture of development that you consider importaru. You can 
focus on tlie individual and his particular ways. Yfni can do 
the job of interpreting shades and angles and shadows that such 
intangibles as maturity and appreciation and leadership require. 
A seeming contradiction— fewer Reports (capital R), more re- 
porting-works so that both parents and teachers feel satisfied. 

PARENT PARTICIPATION IN REPORT 

CARD CHANGES 

f 

Reporting to parents is one of the sensitive nerve endings in a 
school. When you touch it the patient howls. Changing the 
method of reporting is the surest way to get a community up in 
arms and to bring the roof tumbling down on the school’s head. 
Yet when the change conies because you add observation and 
participation, meetings and conversations, notes and news- 
letters, no one screams. 


This strategy — ”DotCt take anything away; add new things 
on” — applies to any area where paretUs are accustomed' to one 
set practice. Using this strategy can end some of the needless 
anxiety parents feel about improvements in the teaching of 
reading, for example. To move primary cUmes overnight from 
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an exclusive reliance on workbooks and primers to the sounder 
base of experience can be very upsetting to parents. Inse- 
curity heckles people when the old famUiar way is gone. If 
you keep on with the old for a while, but, in addition and at 
the same time, feed in the new, parents are not bothered. 
They can take this gradual change because what they knoto is 
stdl a part of the picture. If the New is really good — whether 
it is a different approach to the teaching of reading, the start 
of the core curriculum or of social studies, or a new way of 
reporting — the New becomes more and more what parents 
care aljotit. Because the Old no longer matters, they stop 
turning to U. When you finally drop it people are apt to say: 
“Oh! I hadnt noticed ” 


Parents come to rely more and more on tliesc added methods 
of finding out about cliildron. After this reliance has been 
built, when parents are no longer leaning on the monthly card, 
then the old report can disappear. The impression is not that 
you have taken it away; people do not like that. It withered 
away. No one was using it or counting o-i it any more. The 
old report card faded out, and no one eared. 

Even more consciously, parents can choose the method of 
reporting tht'y prefer. When they have experienefed all the 
possible ways of getting infonnation, they can sit d<Avn with 
school people to study the pros and cons oi each method. The 
sdiool has given them the ba.se for an intelligent decision. 
When this happens, tlie first choice of parents will iiot be dif- 
ferent from the one educators would make. 

Mothers and fathers have a deep stake in knowing how their 
child is faring. Understandably, parents are bothered if the 
first they know of a change is when the superintendent an- 
nounces a new procedure at a PTA meeting. Such arbitrary 
action hits at the bond between parent and child and shows a 
lack of respect for the ability of informed narenis to participate 
in plan-making. 
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X he most logical ending to a home visit— you might call it 
simply the polite thing to do— is to say to the parent: “Won’t 
you come to school to visit me sometime?” Such an invitation 
leads into one of the little-used but potenti dly most valuable 
tools in home-school relations: parent observation in the class- 
room. 

When a disagreement arises in a community about a school— 
it may be a wild tale or an honest difference of opinion— parents 
ought to be the ones who will rise up to say: “Hold on. That 
is not true. We know.” 

No wa>‘ can achieve this better tlian having parents in the 
classroom and in the school as an everyday affair. People must 
see with their own eyes— not the show, not the exhibit, not the 
Sunday-best— but the day-by-day every minute life actually 
going on. This is the final proof. Parents on lire spot, in the 
school, present when learning is going on, become knowing 
parents. They are not in the dark. 

Some schools cannot wait for the panmts to get out: “Just 
as soon as they go we can get some work done.” Many others 
are glad to have parents come— at parly tifi»el 

“We are having our Christmas celebration in each classroom. 
Won’t you join us?” 

“On the last day before vacation we always have a party for 
the children. Come and eat ice cream and cake with us.” 
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“Friday is Johnny Smith’s birthday. He is having his party 
at school. If you can drop in at 2:30 p.m. we should be glad to 
see you.” 

Halloween, Thanksgiving, Eastertime, May Day -some 
schools find many excuses for the parents to visit and, to an 
extent, this is all to the good. But parties are high times; the 
youngsters are excited. Parties are play time, and no academic 
work goes on. Parties are the exception; they give a false pic- 
ture of the workaday world. 

Youngsters love to celebrate with their families, and they 
are delighted whenever mother or father comes. Food is a 
good mixer; relationships come a little closer whenever people 
eat and play together. But if you want parents to know a 
school— if you want them to back it because tliey can tell any- 
one what really goes on— party-time visiting is not enough. 

Nor is it enough for parents to come only at show-off time, 
when everything is all tinseled and bright 

“On December 13th the upper-grade chorus will sing carols 
in the a\iditorium. Can you be with us at 9:30 a.m.?” 

“The second grade is putting on a little piay in the classroom 
at 10:30 on Thursday morning. We would like all the mothers 
and any fathers who can to be on hand." 

“Our doors are open to parents during American Education 
Week.” 

“The Fourth Grade has been working on puppets. We are 
putting on a show at 2 o'clock on Friday. Come and see what 
we have made.” 

• Tire finished product has a place: the team on the field, the 
band in their uniforms, the painting on the wall, the choral 
group on the stage, the actors in tlreir costumes. People ought 
to see all of these. 

Attractive displays and performances play a part in winning 
good will. People apply the old idea that where there is smoke 
there must be some fee. A school that puts on a good show 
must have something underneath. 

But the finished product does not reveal education in the 
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round. The heart of the matter is what goes on in the process. 
Education is the how. It is the problem and the problem- 
solving that precede the final performance. It is the day-by-day 
guidance and leadership and a give-and-take that build up to 
something you can finally see. It is the paper in the scrap 
basket; the question asked; the tool once held the wrong way 
(but now tlie youngster knows how). 

Seeing the finished product helps most after people know 
the process that has gone into it, after they have had some 
chance to see the developmental steps tliat were involved. 
When the show comes last, then people can appreciate it, be 
thrilled by it, and feel a closer identification because of it. 
But when, as so often happens, the show is the only Khing, good 
will is built on an unstable base. People may like the show, 
they may enjoy it, but they do not know the why or the how. 
Their favorable reaction is witlmut firm roots, subject therefore 
to any chilling breeze that comes along. 


PARENTS AS OBSERVERS 

You have a strong base only when parents are in and out of 
school at’ any time. . The prospect of their sitting in the room, 
watching, is not an inviting one to many teachers. Teaching 
is an isolated business. We do it alone behind closed doors, and 
a lot of us like it that way. We get the jitters when the super- 
visor or administrator or a visitor steps into the clas.sroom. We 
are so used to working in privacy that we suspect visitors <Jf 
looking only for mistakes Tliis talk of parents observing 
sounds like bringing in critics who will look down their noses. 

Of course, we are not suspicious of people we know well. 
They can see us on the job, and we do not care. We know 
that if something goes wrong our friends won’t hold it against 
us. We can count on their overlooking, and on their support 
and understanding. 

You have to break the ice so that you feel this comfortable 
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way about parents. So long as you keep them out they are not 
your friends, and you suspect them and want to keep them out 
some more. A vicious circle is built up. Yet, as many teachers 
have found, when parents do come into the classroom and be- 
come familiar people, these mothers and fathers turn out to be 
amazingly human. And likeable. And appreciative of the 
opportunity. 


SOME COMMON* DOUBTS ABOUT 

PARENT OBSERVATION 

If parents have never obscived in your room, the id •'a sounds 
strange at first. Many teachers ask: “Wliat do they do? Just 
sit?” And the answer is Yas. Some of us remember our own 
college days when we had to observe in classrooms a certain 
number of hours and fill out forms. Oin eyes got glazed, and 
our seats got tired. V\'e find it hard to believe that anyone 
voluntarily would pul himself in the obser\er s position. But 
remember; The parent is watching his own child. For a parent, 
this is a fascinating show. 

Other teachers wonder about the disturbance tliat visitors 
may make in a classroom. Some teachers long for the one-way 
vision screens of the university nursery school. With parents 
sitting out in the open, in the more usual classroom, tl\ey can- 
not see how parent observation will work. 

The screens of the nursery school do aid in one way. Parents 
are freer to come and go. They need stay no longer than they 
want to. They arc not trapped but can leave when they have 
had their fill. But once ybu open your room to visitors, observa- 
tion can run almost as smoothly. Parents sit, watch, and then, 
when they feel they must, leave witliout fuss or bother. 

The parent may be a novelty for the first or second time. 
The youngsters may crowd around, or a ; mng child may want 
mother to sit by him. You can look on this as a great disruption 
that should not be tolerated. Or you can feel good that this 
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day your classroom gave a parent and a child an experience of 
oneness in school. Some teachers would say: "‘That’s a side, 
issue.” Others place this in the core of educational concerns. 

But even this kind of “disturbance” stops soon enough. The 
youngsters, like yourself, come to take the presence of parents 
for granted. They are pleased, but visitors are no longer a 
special novelty. The children are free to go ahead with their 
other interests. 

Ninety-nine per cent of your parents will be grateful and so 
quiet you won’t even know they aie there. On the basis of 
experience with the one per cent, some teachers dread having 
any parents in the room “because they interfere.” 

A rare few will do things you do not want them to. Most of 
them act out of good intentions but they misunderstand. Visit- 
ing a classroom is new to them. They want to do the ri^t 
thing, but the only background they can bring to bear is their 
general social experience as a hostess or a guest when they 
talk, act, and move around. They imagine that it is not polite 
just to sit and watch. 

You can smooth this little wrinkle by a simple sheet of 
instructions. Make it clear that all an observer is expected to 
do is to sjt and enjoy himself. Don't be bossy; write your notice 
in a friendly way. 


“If your youngster comes up to you, he yourself. DorCt 
push him ojf. He will get used to having you with us. You 
dorit have to prolong your conversation with him, but dont * 
shut it off. 

“If you see something that the tcachu r does not see, do what- 
ever you think is right to protect healih and safety. But come 
to watch and relax. The teacher can tu.'‘er see all that goes 
on, but many little difficulties iron themselves out. An adult 
does not have to step into every situation. 

“You know that our teachers are really friendly and that 
they want to talk wUh you whenever you have something on 
your mind. There may be some time during your visit when 
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the two of you can get together. If there is, the teacher wiU 
let you know. Usually during the day the teacher has to give 
her full attention to tite youngsters. Please save your reactions 
until later. We redly want them then, when the children are 
not around.’* 


A simple brief sheet containing this kind of information is 
enough for most people. It sets them at ease. They know the 
score. Their own common sense suffices to tell them the rest 

A fraction of tlie one per cent who may cause trouble could 
read a book about school visiting and still interfere. Words 
cannot easily reach them. Something down inside pushes them 
into doing the wrong thing. Perhaps they want you to like 
them so much that they have to chatter. Perhaps they have 
so many fears about their child that they have to butt in. 
Perhaps they are so unsure of themselves that they must con- 
trol every situation. 

If you get angry when children create a disturbance, you 
will probably get angry when parents create a fuss. If you find 
it easy to call children names - “You arc selfish . . . mean . . . 
fresh . . . bossy” -- you will probably want to call Ijhese few 
parents names, too. If your inclination with children is to say: 
“WeD! If that is tlie way you are going t"^ behave, you cannot 
play with us” ( or “go to shop” or “go outdoors” or “be on the 
committee”), then you will also want parents to earn their 
privileges. 

But more and more teachers know about disturbed children: 
“These few are the ones who need my help. These few must 
not be shut out. They act the way they do because life has shut 
them out. The need is to boost them, not be down on them. 
To include diem, not pimish them by isolation. To be patient, 
not make life more complicated by more blame and anger.” 

The same understanding applies to pa; nts. The less-than- 
one per cent can cause a disturbance, but they are the ones 
who most need schools and teachers. Your acceptance of them 
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goes a little way toward helping these adults get their feet back 
on the ground. Your friendly relationship will not do the whole 
trick; probably nothing will. But at the end of a difficult day 
you have every right to feel pleased. You have helped them 
more than the most expert lecture on child care could. Such 
people need satisfactions out of their living more than they 
need words of wisdom. 

You will feel better, too, if you realize how much these 
people have helped you. You feel tired. You may think that 
you have accomplished nothing today. But while the parent 
is observing your classroom, you are observing the parent. 
What you see is bound to make you more understanding, more 
sympathetic, more gentle us you work with her youngster. Mrs. 
Franklin was in your classroom for only an hour. She has been 
in Sam’s presence his whole lifetime. You gain information 
you can put to work for Sam’s good. 

To help a parent by accepting him or to help a child by now 
knowing his family background better is a day's’ work well 
done. Some arithmetic may have been skipped, a few minutes 
of reading passed by. But you have come closer to touching 
people’s lives — and that is what a school is for. 

A teacher, of coinse, has to stay on top of the pile in her 
dassroom. There may be very occasional times when you have 
to say No to a parent, just as teachers must say No to children. 
Saying No is never pleasant, but it need not make an enemy. 
Your No can be a firm one; it can stick; but you can still say it 
in such a way that the other fellow sees the point and accepts 
it. Your basic friendly attitude indicates that you are not 
angry with him. You do this every dqty with children. 


PARENTS GAIN UNDERSTANDING OF CHILDREN 

Teachers have a real stake in helping parents to understand 
children better. To do this we are apt to turn to lectures, 
movies, books, and pamphlets. But right here, in observation, 
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is the firsthand way of learning: The parent sees his own child 
in action and in comparison with other nhildrftn, 

So many parents, after observing, heave a sigih of relief: 
“Why he’s not so bad. . . 

So many arc reassured: “1 notice that they all seem to be so 
active. I thought probably Tommy was the only one. . . 

Parents are overwilling today to believe that they have made 
mistakes and that their children are not up to standard. The 
peace of mind they gain from seeing their youngsters alongside 
of others is a great boon. It gives them confidence to go ahead, 
and, more faith that tlicy are not doing such a bad job after alL 
Many people need such a lift much more than they need new 
techniques. 

But even the tcchniqne.s come, too. As parents sit, trains of 
thought arc started. New hunches come. Resolutions are 
made. These are not always formulated into words but, from 
watching what you do, running over in their mind what has 
happened at home, putting all this together with ideas they have 
read or heard, new approaches do develop. 

Parents sit and watch. They come when they want to, and 
they leave when they have to. Sometimes not a word is spoken. 
A smile or a nod or a wink or a friendly look may be all. But 
the process is not as passive as it seems. A buzzing can go on 
inside that will show, as time goes along, in new ways of acting 
and feeling. 

You will see the change in parents’ improved relations with 
their children. The change will have its impact on your class- 
room, too. For inevitably as parents grow in their understand- 
ing of children, they grow in their understanding of good 
education. 


ARRANGING FOR OBSERVATION 

Parent observation may develop as a result of a discussion 
in a group meeting. A question arises about the teaching of 
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arithmetic: ‘l!>o the children get enough drill?” “Does cooking 
really teach them enough about numbers?” Or a question 
comes up about discipline: “Are they allowed to do whatever 
they want to, or do you have to make them?” The best way 
the parent can get an answer is to come and see. 

When there are specific questions like these, some schools 
prepare an observation blank to guide the parent as he watches. 
The sheet focuses attention on the significant things to look for. 
It usually provides space for the parent to record some of the 
action he sees. These specific incidents are then used in the 
meeting or conference that follows the observation. Most 
schools prefer not to use an observation blank. Pi'/ents feel 
more at ease when they can watch whatever interests them. 

Usually observation comes about simply because of a parent’s 
general interest in his child's adjustment and in the classroom 
program. At the first PTA meeting and through the start-to- 
school booklet many schools today extend an invitation for 
this kind of visit. But you need something more spibcific if you 
really want parents to come. 

General invitations arc like the passing social remarks that 
are a routine part of conversation. Two acquaintances meet by 
chance. When they have exhausted all the old memories, they 
separate. Both say heartily: “We must get together again 
sometime," and that is a polite way of putting it off. Neighbors 
meet in the store. One says to the other: “Drop in whenever 
you are near, won’t you?” and that means: “We will be so 
surprised to see you.” 

If you want people to conie, you are specific. 

“We want you to come to dinner on Friday at 6:30 p.m.” 
“Come to tea this Wednesday afternoon at 4.” “We are having 
a dessert party Monday evening at 7.” The lime and the place 
mean you really expect your guests. 

You have to be this definite with parents if you really want 
them. You have to pin down the invitation. Some teachers do 
it by telephone, some through a note, some when they visit 
the parent’s home, and some when they meet the parent on 
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the street. But they make an actual date: “A number of the 
parents have been dropping in to the classroom just to sit and 
watch and see how part of a day goes. We would love to have 
you come. What about this Friday at 9?” 

Not every parent wants to observe. Not everyone should. 
Not everyone can. There is no pressure. Gratifying as a visit 
to the classroom can be, for the parent and the child and for 
you, nothing is so good that everybody must do it. You hold 
out a free invitation, not a club rolled up in newspaper. 

Some people will not have thought of observing; the idea 
needs a little time to sink in. They will not come this time, but 
they may the next. Some people would love to visit, but it 
means so much rearranging of tlieir wliolc hou.sehold schedule 
that it is more trouble than it is worth. 

You don’t Nvant observation in your classroom to be a duty 
call, so you don’t press and you don’t nag and you don’t make 
it the hallmark of a good mother: ‘Tou must come, or you are 
letting your child down.” But you do e.\tend an honest invita- 
tion, and you make it specific so that the parent knows that he 
is welcome. 


CONFERENCES FOLLOWING OBSERVATION 

Great good comes if you can talk with parents after they 
have observed. This gives you the chance to reinforce what 
they have seen and to draw out generalizations from some of 
the specifics. You answer questions and clear up misconcep- 
tions. A lot of ideas are absorbed by th<^ parent during observa- 
tion. You want, if you can, to know how he has organized 
all these impressions and what he makes of them. 

If a parent observes only occasionally you can schedule a 
definite follow-up conference. If the parent comes back again 
and again you don’t have the time for this. You don’t need the 
time as much, however. Tlie parent may not understand all he 
sees the first time, but clarification comes as he sees more and 
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more. Gradually, through the seeing and the talking, througlh 
all else that you do to help a parent understand, a deeper 
feeling for good education grows in the parent and in you. 


PARENTS AS PARTICIPANTS 

Just as parent ohserv'ation stems naturally out of home visits, 
so parent participation is die next logical step beyond observa- 
tion. It is one thing when a parent knows what is going on at 
school. It is better still when the parent feels that he has 
helped make the school the way it is. 


MONEY-RAISERS 

Some schools are convinced that the right way for parents 
to participate is by raising money. They arc all for letting the 
parents run a picnic or a bazaar, a square dance or q festival — 
anything tliat will uncover extra cash tlic school can use. 

The pride and joy of parents who engage in this kind of 
activity is finther proof of the point made earlier: Adults are 
hungry for a chance to be useful. In money-raising activities 
men (and sometimes women) work long hours; they beg and 
borrow materials; they pester their friends to buy tickets and 
diances; they promote the school’s spaghetti dinner or circus 
night. Wherever they go, abundant creative energy is released 
for the school’s benefit. 

No doubt some children make immediate gains as a result of* 
such activities. Their particular scIiocjK blossom with motion 
picture projectors, shades and curtains playground equipment, 
lecterns, phonographs, books, and countless other supplies and 
equipment. These would not be available were it not for these 
energetic parent efforts. 

When you go beneath the surface, however, you begin to 
wonder: Is this exclusive concern with money-raising a desir- 
able kind of participation in the long run? So often these activ- 
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ities are carnivals, bazaars, and of the circus type. Despite all 
the time that parents give to them, participation in them does 
not help the parent to gain a deeper unders tanding of the 
school’s program. Sometimes, in fact, the emphasis on rewards, 
chances, and the exploitation of special talents runs counter to 
the school’s approach. The activities even complicate the job 
of building understanding. 

Often the split between home and school may actually be 
widened by the exclusive emiihasis on fund-raising: “We’ll raise 
the cash; you do the educating.” Once the job is done, parents 
turn the money over to the school: “Here it is. Do with it what 
you will.” Money-raising does not imply any need to think 
through what these children need and what will help them 
most. 

This split can even be carried into the family itself. The 
money-raising activities are frequently the fatheis’ job. The 
chairman is a man; the committees £.re men; die major hustle is 
masculine;^ It is as though we say: The hard practicalities of 
business are for men; leave tlie women alone to fuss with the 
kids. 

A further obj<*ction to money-raising is that those schools 
with wealthier parents, with parents who have more time to 
give, and more materials to give, get all the best of it. Other 
schools in less privileged neighborhoods have to get along with 
the supplies tax money alone will buy. Better educated, more 
vocal, wealthier parents look at their schools, and are pleased. 
Less pressure is brought to bear on boards of education to 
‘supply needed materials and services for all schools. Money- 
raising benefits a few children; indirectly, it can harm many 
others whose school nelds are not brought to light. 

The benefits individual schools get from fund-raising are 
real. Parent-raised money has made school lunchrooms pos- 
sible; has landscaped school lawns; has paid for art, music, and 
other spedal teachers; has supported health programs, recrea- 
tion programs, and many extra-curricular activities. Schools 
cannot drop this aid overnight. 
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The very success of these money-raising activities indicates 
how much adults are willing to pitch in, if they are given a 
chance. This ought to make you wcmder if more constructive 
ways can be found for parents to have a real part in their 
chdd’s education. Would it not be better for these parents to 
put their energies into securing improved legislation? Then 
all schools, not only a favored few, could have needed supplies 
and materials. Would it not be better for these parents to 
spend their time working in the school? In that way their 
understanding (which is the basis of all long-term support) 
would grow. 

Many teachers hesitate to experiment with more meaningful 
parent participation. The idea of parents working in th<- school 
seems special, different, strange. Teachers feel inexperienced 
and inadequate and worry over what they are getting into. 

Actually parents’ participation is based on principles school 
people know by heart. The fact is; Parent participation is the 
same as student teaching. Every single teacher eyperienced 
these principles himself when he was in college and involved in 
his own student teaching. Many teachers who have cadets in 
their classes today apply these principles skillfully to the 
student teachers but do not carry them over to parents. 


PARENTS OBSERVE FIRST 

The first principle of student teaching is tliat the student 
must observe before he begins work with youngsters. The' 
apprentice is not thrown cold into a group and told to take 
over. He has a good chance to become faraihar with the group 
first and to see what is going on before he takes his big plunge. 
This opportunity to observe first is important for parents, too. 

Emergencies do arise, of comrse. They happen even in col- 
lege. In a crisis anyone is brought in to hold the fort until life 
gets back to normal But the weight of practice is certainly to 
give students a chance first to stand on the sidelines. In the 
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freshman or sophomore year students may come every day to 
watch children, to see how they act, and to observe how the 
classroom goes through its day. At the very least, the first 
week or two of student teaching is given over to observing. 

We deprive parents who participate of this initial observa- 
tion. Their experience in living with youngsters at home makes 
it possible for them to short-cut part of the observation. But 
if you cut it out entirely, the parent — or the student or anyone 
— is lost. You make the person sink down to the level of not 
knowing, only doing. Many times all of us get in situations 
that are over our heads. We mutter: “What’s it all about?” 
and we don’t like it. Observation eliminates some of this 
confusion. 


PARTICIPATION IS GEARED TO EACH PARENT 

Every one of us knows that piling on too much responsibility 
at once is iiot the way to start off a student teacher. Even after 
an initial period of observing die next step is still only an 
introduction to work widi a whole group of cliildren. 

Student teachers may go for a walk with one child. Odiers 
may read a stoiy to a small group. Still others may 'work with 
one or two children on a problem. The art of the sujiervising 
teacher lies in finding for each student where he can succeed. 
.Then the good supervisor builds success on success so that the 
confident young teacher, liking the job and anticipating it, 
finally comes to full responsibility for the whole group. 

Almost from the beginning some students are ready to work 
with a large group. Others need much time mixing paints, 
scoring tests, dittoing work-sheets — casing into the business of 
working directly with the group. When gradual participation 
is well handled, each student teacher comes along. Each parent 
will, too, if the same wise and sensitive approach is made. 

There is so much work to be done in a classroom. Only a 
person fresh from a day with children could detail every one 
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of the difiPerent jobs. Some work is behind the scenes: repairing 
books, cataloging pictures, duplicating teaching material, pre- 
paring the clay or the paint or the wood, getting tools in order, 
handling messages, and so forth. This is die housekeeping and 
administrative side of teaching. If it goes smoothly, the work 
with children will go smoothly. Lumps and bumps mean that 
the program stumbles along. Parents would feel good about 
doing many of these jobs. 

Some work has to be done outside the school: books investi- 
gated at the public library, the price of equipment looked up in 
a catalog, two items compared right at the store, a nail keg 
picked up from the lumber yard. If there are enough hands and 
feet to go around, the program for children becomes a richer, 
fuller one. Many parents would feel comfortable and useful 
helping with these tasks. 

Obviously the greatest amount of work is directly with 
children. The teacher does not have the time herself to do it all. 
Mary badly needs some one person just to spend, some time 
alone with her, talking and being a friend. Billy could learn 
to read if it were only possible to work with him alone; Frank 
loves to throw and catch a ball, but there never is time enough 
for him alone outdoors; George has such trouble with arith- 
metic; Mary Sue can riot hold a hammer right. 

The individual gets lost in the clutter, but parent participa- 
tion can be a way out. Ten minutes of drill on a child’s par- 
ticular weakness is worth six twenty-minute periods of buck- 
shot instruction, much of it landing where he needs no practice. 
But the problem has alway.s been; How can a teacher givfe 
individual help in a classroom of thirty and thirty-five and forty 
pupils? 

Parents can take over some of this individualized Work, or 
parents can do some of the teacher s loutine work, so that the 
trained person is relieved to give the special individual atten- 
tion. In many seventh grades, the teacher reads spelling words 
out of a book, and the children write tliem down. Can only a 
teacher do this? Or could a parent read the words and free the 
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teacher to work individually widi a rhllH who needs more 
skilled instruction? 

In many third grades, the teacher gives arithmetic examples 
out of a book, and the children bring their papers up to her. 
Could a parent in this room free the teacher to work intensively 
for a half-hoiu with George, who needs it? 

Parent help leads to individualization and enricliment. Think 
of the second-graders who are crayoning, waiting for their 
group’s turn to read to the teacher. Could they be listening to 
music played by a mother? Think of the youngsters who sit 
indoors because a cold in the head keeps them from going out- 
doors with the group. Could a parent who knows science do 
experiments with these youngsters? 

Sitting at home in every community are photographers, 
cabinet makt^i ttmnis players, trumpeters and cellists, square 
dancing enthusiasts, story-telling experts. These people go 
under the name of mother, father, grandparent. Some way 
must be found to bring this richness of skill, training, and pos- 
se.ssion into the classroom. The commuruty must educate its 
children; the teacher sliould not be alone in this responsibility. 

In addition to parents, two other groups of people can be 
turned into participants. Both need a chance to contribute to 
a community enteqDrise, although they have no children in 
school. The first group is constituted ot those many young 
married women, childless at tliis .stage of their married life, who 
gave up a job when they married, and are now at home. The 
second group is composed of older people, retired but still 
bealdiy and vigorous, no longer working for pay but stiU eager 
for work. 

For a long time to come schools are going to be confronted 
with hordes of children. Not for many years will we have the 
school buildings and the trained stall to enable every grade to 
reach the standard of twenty-five yoimgsters that has so long 
been set. Today, without realizing what they are saying, 
teachers report: "Oh, I’m lucky this year. I have only thirty- 
five!” When you have been hit over the head with a hammer 
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it feels good just to have your toes stepped on for a while. 

We can bemoan our large class size. We can keep on talking 
hopefully about “next year” and that new building, which will 
be overcrowded the minute it opens it doors. Or we can face 
the fact that these millions of children are here now, that this 
is their only ninth year or sixth or twelfth, and do something 
creative about the problem of large class size. 

The creative stroke — the practical stroke — is to use parents. 
Youngsters will get a better break than they are now getting. 
You, the teacher, will feel good about the program in your 
classroom, even though you have large numbers. Parents will 
have a satisfying sense of accomplishment. 


A very aptly titled booklet. Fifty Teachers to a Classroom, 
by the Metropolitan School Study Council (New York: Mac- 
miUan, 1950) gives page after page of ways parents can and 
have helped schools. See also the older but still helpful 
pamphlet. The Community — a Laboratory, by Jane Mayer 
and Miriam Sutherland, P.E.A. Service Cf.nter Pamphlet No. 
1 (New York: Progressive Education Association, 1041). 


CONFERENCES BEFORE AND 

AFTER PARTICIPATION 

Some teachers object to parent participation on the grounds 
that “It’s more trouble than it’s worth.” Parent help is trouble, 
but there can be real argument over h,ow much it is worth. 

Part of the extra load for the teacher ari.ses because it is not 
enough for parents to come to see; not cnougli for them simply 
to take part in what goes on. You ha^'c to prepare your helpers 
for what diey are to do and give them a chance afterwards to 
react to what occurred. This talking, before and after, puts 
participation in a setting. It is the guarantee that the values 
will be achieved. 
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Conferring is trouble, but it is not an unkno'wn to the teach- 
ing profession. The conference with student teachers is an 
accepted and routine part of teacher training. Some super- 
vising teachers meet their students every afternoon; others set 
a time aside once a week. But no college thinks of putting its 
apprentices on the job and then never finding out how they 
think or feel about their work. Parents need the same chance 
to react. 

They need the opportunity even more than students do. 
Many parents, even tlioiigh they have covered themselves with 
glory, are afflicted with doubts: “1 probably did the wrong 
thing, but I had to do something. . . .” Parents have no course 
training to fall back on. Many lack confidence in dealing with 
their own children. Instead of gaining greater strength from 
participation, they carry home a load of misgivings. 

The simple chance to talk over their participation, to raise a 
question,«or to get some reassurance is often all they need to get 
the glow of satisfaction they deserve. Praise, a pat on the back, 
a good word from the teacher sets them up. Left to themselves, 
they puzzle and wonder and doubt. 

Some parents question not their own activity but the way 
situations have been handled. Tliey did what they thought 
they were supposed to do — either the teacher had told them or 
they followed her lead — but they did not approve. 'Vhat they 
did was not comfortable for them; it did not seem right. They 
go home from participating, smoldering inside, dissatisfied, 
and disagreeing. If we can learn not to gloss over anything that 
might be unpleasant, these disagreements can be an excellent 
opportunity for teaching and learning. 

Sometimes the parent is on the wrong track. As you more 
fuUy interpret a child or explain a setting or give the con- 
tinuity, the parent begins to see your reasons and to give you 
respect. All the while his own understandmg of childrens’ 
needs goes deeper. 

Just as often the parent has a good idea. It is so easy for 
teachers to get into a rut. We act in certain ways toward chil- 
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dren or follow certain routines or handle situations simply 
because we started that way. A fresh eye comes along and 
sees anotiier possibility. A &esh mind uncovers an approach 
that we have missed completely. Learning is never a one-way 
street. 

Tliese conferences also lead into useful discussions about 
individual children. The parent, naturally enough, through all 
of his participation is continuously interpreting his experiences 
in terms of his family and his own child. A general discussion 
about a parent’s participation often turns into talk of John’s 
feeling about school, his behavior at home and on the street. 
Ten minutes of discussion when the time is ripe can ijc worth 
more to a parent than an hour of listening to a lecture in a 
large group meeting. 

It is, of course, not easy for parents and teachers to find the 
time to talk together. The parent who has been in the class- 
room for a tour of duty has her homework to catch up on. The 
teacher, too, has many other obligations. Often -these con- 
ferences must be done “on the fly”— as the parent leaves the 
classroom; sandwiched in while the school work is going on; or, 
over the phone at the end of the day. These get-togethers are 
so important that time for them must somehow be found. 

Parent participaton is a lot of work. You must: 

Explain the general idea to parents . . . 

Arrange a schedule so tliey can observe . . . 

Discuss their observations with them . . . 

Think out how each can h Jp ... , 

Prepare them for the specific job they will do . . . 

Remind them of the time because busy people forget . . , 

Talk it all over afterwards. . . . 

Participation takes good organization. involves you in 
many human relations. When you have been through all the 
steps you may need to count your blessings one by one. But 
they are real and are enough to buck you up. 

You use time, but you save time: Mr. Gale picked up that 
roll of unprinted newspaper for you. 
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You use energy, but you save energy: Mrs. Hampton checked 
on the cost of autoharps at the music store. 

You plan more, but you have more chance to sit back: Mr. 
Collins talked to your class today about salesmanship. 



You use skill, but participation brings you skill: Mrs. Terry 
sang folk songs witli the youngsters today. 

You give, but you get: Mrs. Call’s senso of humor pulled you 
up from the depths today; tliat mix-up would have been hard 
to take if you had been all atone. 

Most rewarding of all: There is no better way t9 live and to 
teach than in an atmosphere of trust and approval, of under- 
standing and support and agreement. Parent participation 
brings you this; the "trouble” is a small price to pay. 

THE COOPERATIVE NURSERY SCHOOL 

In many areas of l\ome-school relations nursery education 
has shown the way. It has developed many ideas wliich apply 
equally well to otlicr age levels. Parent participation is one of 
these. 

The nursery school movement has been driven into parent 
participation. Particularly in the past decade many young 
parents found themselves caught in a lag. They knew a good 
nursery school would benefit their child, but they could not 
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find one. Good schools are still few and far between. Where 
they exist they often have long waiting lists; and, because diey 
are good, their operating costs are so high that many interested 
families are cut out. 

This situation is similar to the public school situation today. 
At the nursery level many parents watch their child’s only third 
year of life slip by, and they are unable to secure a school they 
know will be good for him. At the public school level parents 
watch their child’s only eighth year turn into his ninth, and he 
still has forty-five in his class. 

The one difference is: Some nursery school parents, instead 
of sighing, are creating cooperative nursery schools. The good 
cooperative nursery operates with at least one well-i rained 
teacher. The parents do not go off on their own, any more than 
parent participation in the public school program means that 
the trained teacher takes a back seat. The profes.sional worker 
is put in an even more key position than before. 

Under this teacher’s guidance the parents pitcb^in. Cash 
cannot buy its way into a cooperative nursery school, but 
services can. Some parents, those who like to and are good at 
it, work directly with the children as assistants to the trained 
teacher. Oije parent handles publicity. Still another, able in 
the field, is responsible for health inspections. Another takes 
over the financial details. 

And so it goes. The key assumptions are tliat parents care for 
dieir children; that they are willing to work for children’s well- 
being; that parents are a reservoir of the talents and strengths 
that youngsters need. Mrs. Brown plays the violin; Mrs. Grange 
is clever with her hands; Mrs. Thonii>.so/i -ioioys telling stories 
and does it very well; Mrs. Hanes has beeri a secretary, and is 
a whiz in the office. 

In some cooperatives, mothers cook die noonday meal and 
wash the dishes. In all of them, there is a regular cleanup time. 
Parents scnib the floors. Parents wash windows. Parents paint 
walls. They pay some cash, too, just as school-age parents pay 
taxes. But these people want nursery education for their chil- 
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dren, so they will also drive a nail, push a lawmnower, sand 
blocks, and spade dirt. 

This capacity "to give themselves to a cause lies dormant in 
most people. Somewhere along the line these cooperative 
nursery school parents have been helped to see what their 
children need for good growing, and to want it keenly enough 
to work for it. They have been helped to see how equipment 
and materials translate into good education, and to cherish this 
enough to work for it. They have been lielped to see how little 
techniques and little incidents mean learning, and desire this 
enougli to study and to talk and to discuss. 

A cooperative is a working place. It is also a place where 
much talk goes on. Parents meet before the school gets under 
way to think through their goals, to analyze equipment, to 
study teohiSiques. They meet regulaily and often, after they 
are imderway, to see how they are doing and how they can 
improve. 

These add up to a lot of meetings, but the parents do not 
feel imposed upon. Few institutions call out a deeper loyalty 
and a keener devotion than the cooperative. This is the parents’ 
school. These are their children. This is their work. These 
people give themselves to their school, and they will not hear 
a word against it. 

The simple psychology operating here is one to which most 
public schools are blind: people putting themselves into some- 
thing, making it their own, and loving it. These parents are 
grateful for the opportunity. Parent after parent spots a change 
'inside of himself: “I feel good about our cooperative. It has 
done something for mp.” This good feeling carries over into 
relationships with children; “I work hard at the cooperative, 
but I don’t feel so tired somehow. I don’t see my youngster 
every minute the way I used to, but I am a much better person 
when I am around him. Raising children is exciting because we 
are all in it together.” 

This is not usually called parent education. Nobody is telling 
a mother what to do. But these feelings pay ofiF in better parent- 
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hood, not only because of the gains from working directly with 
children (these are tremendous), but also because of the joys 
that come from doing a job, being treated as important, and 
being needed. You cannot be a good mother or father, no 
matter how many books you read, unless you get fun out of 
your own living. 

Parents who are in cooperative nursery schools obviously 
become unusually good interpreters of what their school is 
doing and why. Public schools at all age levels need very much 
this kind of informed and devoted support. 


If there is a cooperative nursery school near you, by aU 
means visit it and talk with the parents. If this is not possible, 
read Our Cooperative Nursery School (Silver Springs, Md.: 
Silver Springs Nursery School, Inc., 1949) or .send twenty 
cents to the Vanderbilt Cooperative Nursery School, Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville, Tenn., for their 16-page account. 
Parents and Children Together, by Olive B. McVic^r. 


ROOM MOTHERS 

Not many schools are yet geared for as much parent observa- 
tion and participation and discussion as has beer suggested. 
A growing number of schools, however, do have a Room 
Motlier for each grade. This one person often is in the school 
to the extent that has been suggested here for all parents. 

No rules govern tlic selection of Room Mothers. In some 
schools the FfA officers appoint them for each grade; in others, 
the parents of the grade elect the mother; elsewhere the teacher 
or the principal approaches an individual and asks her to carry 
the responsibility. 

The underlying aim is to have some one person as the link 
between the teacher and the parent group. This liaison can be 
interpreted very mechanically. In some schools die major job 
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of the Room Mother is to remind and nag the other mothers. 

With this narrow concept it makes little difference how the 
Room Mother is chosen. The job is largely a secretarial one 
that does not affect the life of tiie classroom. Anyone who has 
the time can do it as well as anyone else. 

In many schools room mothering is a dirty job. It takes in 
the telephoning and reminding described above, but it also 
includes whatever else the class or the teacher needs. The list 
of chores will vary from group to group. The important issue is 
not what the Room Mother does, so much as it is her relation- 
ship to the teacher. She is the handy man, the errand boy. 

With a setup like this, it again matters little how the person 
is diosen. Her main virtues must be a willingness to take on 
any kind of job, and time on her hands to do it. Probably the 
parents in thf group or the ofliaTS of the PTA know as well as 
anyone who can fill this bill. The teacher need not care who 
gets the job, so long as the proposed candidate is as .strong as 
an ox. ^ 

The Room Mother, however, can have a very special rela- 
tionship to the teacher. She can be the person who, more than 
others, is in tho classroom watching and in the classroom 
helping, the one who has the special opportunity to be on the 
firing line of children’s education. She can give a great deal 
to the teacher, not only of muscle and time but also of reaction 
and companionship and ideas. 

If parents and teachers have this concept the Room 
Mother, the teacher must have a real voice in deciding who the 
•person will be. Someone picked at random, thnist upon a 
teacher, is not desirable. Ideally, Room Mother and teacher 
must like each other; fhey must talk the same language and 
really hit it off. Some element of a love match is essential in 
this Room Mother business. 

In one school a nominating committee in each grade is ap- 
pointed in the spring. This committee is made up of the retiring 
Room Mother, two other mothers well-acquainted with the 
group, and the grade’s teacher for the coming year. The mother 
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this conunittee agrees on is consulted before her name is pre- 
sented to the other parents. She has ample opportunity to ihink 
about the job and to arrange her schedule so that she has the 
time to give the following year. 


EXPLOITATION OF BOOM MOTHERS 

The use of Room Mothers often illustrates some of the weak- 
nesses in home-school relations. Only exceptional schools have 
managed to turn this promising position into one which gives 
joy and the release of creative energies. The secret is not a 
dark one; These schools treat Room Mothers with respect. 

They help them get ready for the jobs they are to do. The 
work Room Mothers carry out is significant; mothers see why 
it is needed and how it fits in. And Room Mothers give their 
ideas as well as their poor aching backs. They are not the 
servant girls of the classroom, but adult equals. 

Given this relationship, many possibilities open i^. For one 
thing, the Room Mother can be a good companion to the 
teacher. Classroom teaching is lonely work. You are behind 
your doors all day long. Sometimes you like being on your 
own, but there are times when it is even more fun to share 
what goes on — to react to someone, to get his comments, to 
talk things over, to have a sounding board, or just to have 
company. 

Strangely, many a motlier at home works in a lonely way, 
too. When all tlie youngsteis are in school, mothering is a par-* 
ticularly isolated job. After thy frantic ru.sh of breakfast, there 
are long hours of silence until 3 o’clock*. During the war many 
of the women who worked for the first time said that they 
enjoyed the companionship of their fellow workers almost as 
much as they liked the pay check at the end of the week. 

Men joke about how women gab on the telephone aU mom- 
mg long, gossip in the grocery store, buzz over the bridge 
table, or wallow in the soap operas. One explanation for all of 
this is the loneliness of social women left behind at home. 
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An eflFective Room Mother plan enables both the teacher 
and a parent to combat their isolation. These two people 
mutually support each other. Finer skills develop, at home and 
at school, from the relationship. More spirit comes into school 
life and home life from the increased human give-and-take. To 
be with other humans is a tonic for most people. We are not 
made to live alone and think alone and work alone all of the 
time. 

Occasionally this beneficial relationship is broadened still 
more. Principals bring all the Room Mothers together for 
group meetings, tapping the impressions and ideas and re- 
actions of these key people. 

The Board of Education is, of course, the bod/ officially 
charged by law with determining the policies of the schools. 
Room Mother's meeting on a school-wide basis in no way com- 
pete with the school board. They supplement it. They widen 
the ba.se of intelligence and experience and viewpoint on which 
the public schools rest. 

From th^Rooni Mothers’ point of view such meetings are 
one more indication of the school’s respect. Tire assumption is 
that the parent has been thinking while .she has been doing 
her job. 

In a few classrooms the Room Mother experience is so 
valuable to the parent and so helpful to the teachei that it is 
not confined to one person for the whole year. A rotation plan 
is followed whereby one Room Mother serves for a month or 
some such period, then anotlier perjou has tliis special chance 
to know what is going on and to be a part of the classroom 
program. Some other schools, operating on the principle that 
doing things together "is always more fim, change “Room 
Mother” to the plural. Two or three people who kaow each 
other well and who get along easily with the teacher hold this 
job at the same time. Occasionally a husband and wife con- 
stitute a “Room Mother” team. 

Teachers who have a pool of school-experienced parents to 
draw on might think about organizing these people as a Room 
Council. You can turn to social agencies for an analogy here. 
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No public welfare agency ever thinks of operating without an 
efFective and continuous relationship with a lay board. Even 
though only one activity is involved — die operation of a day 
care center for one age level, as an illustration — a group of 
citizens always knows the program, thinks about it, and gives 
guidance on over-all policies that relate to it. 

The public schools operate on this same theory, but only for 
the school system as a whole. Too often a gap opens up between 
the Board of Education, overseeing all the schools, and Edge- 
wood School down there on tiic comer and the seventh grade on 
the second floor. This gap thins out understanding of and 
support for an individual school’s program; it ents off the 
school from the many good ideas which a broader base of 
people could give; it deprives the parent population of the 
satisfactions that can come through contributing to their neigh- 
borhood school. 


NOT EVERYONE CAN OBSERVE OR PARTICIPATlf 

One last word needs to be said. Not every parent has the 
time or the energy or the inclination to become an active Room 
Mother op busy observer or participant. And they need not. 
Promising as observation and participation are, they must be 
approached with the understanding that nothing, no matter 
how good, appeals to everybody. 

Working parents, tho.se with younger children, parents with 
large families, people witii many other social or personal ojr 
community responsibilities, those who live far from the school 
— in each grade there always are some v.ho cannot comfort- 
ably become involved in time-consuming arrangements. The 
minute a dull sense of duty becomes the base, the spirit is 
killed. These relationships must be voluntary. 

Some teachers, for example, feel everyone must observe. 
They tell parents to come, or the word gets around: “You better 
do it." But people do not learn well under this pressure. 
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Parents are given to understand that everyone must 
some part in the program: She will call you sooner or later 
,rud it is wise to say Yes. The authoritarian note conveys the 
wrong idea even before the parent steps into the classroom. 

Some teachers feel they must have a Room Mother. This 
compulsion dominates the opening parent meeting. This is the 
one business that must be accomplished. Whether people see 
why or know each other well enougli to want to take die step 
makes little difference. They respond to outside insistence 
rather than to their own developed desires. 

In home-school relations (to say nothing of the education 
of children ) we must keep confident, almost with a happy-go- 
lucky air: If we don’t get them now, we will get dicm later. 
... If we don’t get tiiem one way, we will get tiicm another. 

You can.hv:.! this relaxation if you arc thoroughly persuaded 
that close home-scliool relations are satisfying to parents, help- 
ful to teachers, and do mean better living for children. Wlien 
something that good, you can have confidence in it. You 
know that people cannot miss taking part, as long as you keep 
offering opportunities. You do not have to insist on any one 
thing. If parents do not come in the door you hold open now, 
they will climb in some window at a later time. 


Since the prccailiiif* basic idea in thUt chapter — that adults 
are nalwalhj social, and ea^cr to work with others — is a new 
idea for schools, you will do well to see the film Fitness Is a 
• Family Affair (twenty minutes, sound) front the. Communicth 
tion Materials Center (413 West 117 St., New York 27, N. Y.). 
Although this film oversimplifies the problem, as dU films are 
apt to, it slwws what happens to family and community life 
when people start working together. It makes clear how 
deeply adults want the satisfactions that come throu^ co- 
operative endeavor. The film does not ''enter on school life, 
but the implications for home-sciwol relations ore self-evident. 
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Crroup meetings take a great deal of planning. Individual 
conferences demand time. Parent observation and participa- 
tion mean adjustments in your classroom. One tool^for working 
with parents oilers a minimum of obstacles: You can use the 
written word. 

Here is a technique that is simple to operate. You fit it into 
your time« You use it in your headquarters, your classroom 
ofBce or your home. The technique is equipped with an eraser 
at the end of it. If you make any mistakes, you make them in 
private. You can wipe them out before tlie public sees them. 

In one sense use of the written word is the oldest of all the 
ways of working with parents. Schools have always sent home 
a report card. But today, schools are realizing that pen and 
ink and paper have more and better uses than this. 

NEWS NOTES OF GOOD CHEER 

Some few schools have developed one good new idea be- 
cause they know what bad reporters children are. Parents 
ask their youngsters: “What did you do in scliool?” One 
a\i«wer is almost sure to come from the young child: “Oh, 
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play . . . Or sometimes the parent hears: "Work. That’s 
all they give us~workl” But the parent has no idea what 
the play or the work is really like. 

When parents ask older children: “Did you have a good day 
in school?” they are very apt to get the revealing answer: *Tt 
was all right.” The parent is left to wonder: Now just what does 
that mean? 

These schools, sensitive to how much parents care, have hit 
on a simple scheme— the teacher writes a very brief note home. 

“Johnny made an excellent report today on butterflies. He 
certainly knows his hobby.” 

“Mary was upset right after you left, but she very soon got 
over it. Later she did some nice painting.” 

“George wrote an excellent paper in civics today. He or- 
ganized his thoughts very well.” 

These notes take only a jiffy to write, but the reassurance 
they bring is tremendous. You are not writing a magnum opus, 
complete witli a three-Hne salutation. Teachers dash the notes 
off— wheii tlicnro is a lull, after lunch, during rest time, or in a 
few minutes at tlie end of school. But parents read them and 
reread them because here is news tliey really care about. 

This is an old trick witli summer camps. They know how 
eager parents are lor a word. Many of them put a postal card 
in a yoimgster s hand the minute ho sets foot in camp: “Write a 
note home. Your parents want to hear.” Parents are anxious 
for news even when their children are grown. They frequently 
write to their married sous and daughters; “Send us a postcard 
now and then. We just want to know that you are all right.” 

Some schools, knowing how much security brief notes can 
give parents and how much good will they win, make it even 
easier for their teachers by supplying note-size stationery with 
the school heading. But the form and style and beauty do not 
matter nearly as much as the clear message: Billy is doing finel 
Those few words, saying that things aje going well and are 
under control, could come on brown wrapping paper, and still 
be welcome. 
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There is, of course, no set time or set number of notes that 
should be sent, no set way to send them, no set facts to say. ‘ 
But these quick notes are for the good news, for the comforting 
news. If you cannot write to all your parents, be sure to keep 
in touch with those who most need a boost. If you do not h'ke 
to write, phonel 

This simple, decent, human tiring to do can be squeezed into 
any teacher’s schedule. A note is most welcome at the start of 
a school year, but a good word is always appreciated. It is 
welcome not only at the start of kindergarten or first grade. 
The note is as nice to get at the start of any grade ... or even 
on a Wednesday in December. 


NEWSLETTERS 

An occasional school pushes this good idea even further. In 
addition to whatever .spot-notes arc sent, the teacher sends 
home a weekly or biweekly new.sletter to inforffl the parents 
what is done each week— the stories the young.sters heard, the 
trips they took; the people who came into their classroom; the 
films the children saw; the problems they worked on, and so 
forth. 

You lard all this with the names of the children who were 
involved, and vith their words and the specific incidents in 
which they took part. You use good country newspaper style, 
not cold impersonal reporting. You write the talc of what hap- 
pened through the names of the youngsters who made it hap- 
pen. In that way you get vivid reading for parents. 

Not every teacher can do this, ot tourse. This technique 
comes easiest to the person who likes to write and who uses 
words with no trouble at all. Like so much of home-school 
relations, a teacher has to enjoy doing it. [f the newsletter is a 
chore, you postpone it and feel guilty for not writing. Or you 
labor over the newsletter, your writing pains show through, and 
it is not much good to read. 
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But more teachers can compose this simple newsletter than 
know they can. This is a speckil kind of writing. Not a theme 
or an essay or a term paper, it is more like writing a letter. 
You don’t have to dig down deep to puzzle: What shall I say? 
The story comes because you have lived through it. You write 
the chronicle of your days, of your children’s days. The facts 
are at your finger tips, and die ideas flow. 

Nursery schools, where parents call for their children, some- 
times post their newsletter right at the door. Other schools 
are more likely to mimeograph it or ditto it— you can do it in a 
jiffy— and send it home through the mail. 

Sometimes the principal writes the newsletter for each grade. 
Gathering the story gives him the excuse to be in classrooms in- 
stead of bchmd his desk. Wlien the principal carries the ball, 
die news-^oti.' . .• mnot get out as often, but it is always welcome 
at home when it comes. 

Here are the facts, down in black and white. Tliis is what 
die youngstcfs are actually doiijg. This is the real meat. This 
tells the work that is going on. Parent. > who get this kind of 
report as the weeks go along are not at the mercy of wild 
rumors. They iiave a basis for supporting their school. 

A growing number of camps have their cou7iselors *send this 
kind of newsletter home each week during the sumuu r Camps 
have a special need for doing this — the children are away 
from home. So far as camp administration is concerned, how- 
ever, an equally important reason is that camps, privately 
, operated and in a competitive market, depend on parents* 
approval. We in schools are apt to forget how much we, too, 
need exactly that. If you know any parents who have received 
V newsletters from camps, secure a copy and analyze it. 

START-TO-SCHOOL BOOKLETS 

m 

Many schools prepare start-to-school booklets for distribution 
to parents of youngsters coming to school for the first time. 
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The idea of a small factual booklet for beginning parents is a 
good one. Unfortunately, due to the manner in which many of 
these booklets are written at present, they fall short of the good 
they could do. 

To appreciate the major error of many booklets, think back 
to the time when the starting first-grader was bom. Every 
business firm in town saw the birth announcement in the paper 
or dug it up at City Hall. Greeting cards poured in from the 
diaper service, the milk company, the toy shop, the childrens 
toggery, the furniture store. 

The school should have been tremendously concerned. Here 
was a new youngster— and children are our business. But six 
years pass before we show we care. Students in school could 
easily create a school birtliday card. It would be a worthwhile 
experience for them; new parents would bo thrilled to receive 
it. Even such a simple way of showing tliat the school cares 
is overlooked. 

The new baby comes home. Real problems a^se, and his 
parents are tmly concerned. Is he eating enough? Should 
he cry that much at night? Should they wake him up to 
change him? WJiy does he get .so red in the face? 

The Copgressmaij is eager for the family’s good will; he sends 
a government bulletin on infant care, and the parents are ap- 
preciative. The insurance company has a stake in this child; 
the agent sends a booklet, and the parents are grateful. Tlie 
health department knows that the.se arc anxious times for 
parents; it sends its Icafiels. too. Many of the problems in these 
early years are problems of teaching: bowel and bladder con- 
trol, eating habits, language patterns,, .social behavior. Educa- 
tion is our specialty, but the school may not even know that the 
child is alive!^ 

The same not-knowing, not-caring occurs when a n^w family 
moves to town. The light company, the phone company, every 
milk company is aware that a new family has moved in. The 

1 See page 193 ff., "Bitth-to-Six Materials for Pareats” for a series of sug- 
gestions for reaching parents during these early years. 
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churches have no trouble learning the new address. Every 
movie house mails its circulars. The filling stations soon dis- 
cover whether the family has a car. But the school does not 
care if the family comes complete with children. 

No letter comes: "Welcome. We are glad you are here.” 
No folder explains: “These are your schools. This is what Aey 
are like.” The department stores urge tlie family to visit them. 
The school has a monopoly— it never says a wordl 

Check wtth families in your tovm who have a new baby. See 
how many cards, circulars, and folders from business firms 
they have received. This will give you a concrete idea of how 
widespread this practice is. It may help to start your ideas on 
what the school could do to build a relationship early with 
families. . 

Tlie time finally comes. Now the child is five and a half. 
For better or worse, parents have worked out ways of living 
with him, tliey have managed to find solutions to the various 
problems that have come up. Now schools care. 

They send their start-to-school booklet: “We are glad that 
your youngster is now of school age and that he will be with 

us this coming year • 

Be sure he knows his name and addres.,. 

Be sure he gets a good night’s sleep. 

Be sure you give him a nourishing breakfast. 

Be sure he docs not have a cold ” 

* After a long dry spell of silence the school starts ordering 
parents around: Don't talk baby-talk to him. . . . Mark all his 
clothes with bis name. ? . . Take him to the doctor and the 
dentist .... 

The advice is probably all good, but it comes at parents with 
a rush. The storm of Dos and Don’ts, from a group that has ig- 
nored parents before, sets a tone— a suident you-Usten-to-us- 
and-we-iviU-teH-you tone. 

But it may not be correct to say sets a tone. Maybe it re-sets 
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a tone. Maybe it recalls to parents those days when teachers 
did not have to be close or friendly or useful— teachers talked 
and children listened. Maybe it calls back old feelings still 
floating around from the times when today’s parents were chil- 
dren in school, and were being bossed. 

The school has facts that parents need to know. Parents 
will appreciate any booklet that informs them about such things 
as entrance requirements, the dates of school holidays, the 
length of the school day, arrangements for transportation, plans 
for lunch at school. They will appreciate specific information 
about the daily schedule of the classroom. They will be glad 
for any background data about the school their child is about 
to enter: the school’s history, size, number of teachers, facilities, 
and so forth. Such facts reassure; eommands and unexpected 
advice repel. 

Parents will respond positively to a statement of the school's 
philosophy: its goals for children, a description of its ways of 
working with children. They will be pleased if tljp appearance 
of the booklet conveys a flavor of friendly and creative living. 
Your school story can whet parents’ appetite for education; it 
need not leave a bad taste in the mouth. 

Write to a group of schools near you requesting copies of 
whatever booklets they send to their preschool parents. 
Examine the materials fur their tone, their friendliness, their 
note of welcome, their allraciiceness, their readability for 
parents. 

OTHER LEAFLETS PRODUC ED TIIF SCHOOL 

Many schools are expanding the idc6 that is basic to the start- 
to-school booklets. They know that even if these are well-writ- 
ten and friendly such booklets only touch the surface. 

Such schools a.sk themselves: Why not, instead of one book- 
let, no matter how good, a series of leaflets to parents, perhaps 
one a month during the whole year before their child starts to 
school? 
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“Meet Our Staff: This is Ae training we have had and the 
degrees we hold. . . . This is where we have taught before. . . . 
This is what we are like as people . . . .” 

“Visit Our Lunchroom: These are the hours when the chil- 
dren eat. . . . This was the menu for October 7. . . . We have 
a new dishwasher. . . . We are planning to. . . 

“See Our Library: These are the books children love the 
most. . . . This is the new collection we have added. . . . We 
need more books about. . . .” 

Such schools also ask themselves: Instead of foeusing on 
school-begiimers alone, why not a start-to-school leaflet for 
every grade? Isn’t eaeh year a new year for parent and child? 

“This is Seventh Grade: Children this age a.e interested 
in. . . . Then’ arithmetic Aill be like this. . . . The) will be doing 
more of this ” 

“This is Fourth Grade: One change from last year. ... A new 
area of work for this age is. ... In deciding on text books. . . 

Many schools aic also exploring the possibility of leaflets to 
be used with parents before tlieir children come to school or 
with parents of youngsters of any age on .such questions as: 
Why We Take Trips; Wliy We Try to Know Children As In- 
dividuals; Why We Tliink Reading Is Important and What We 
Do about It; Vlliy We Teach the Social Studies; WTjy the Arts 
Are Important. This is a list tliat could go on and on. 

Business has discovered that workers have all kinds of mis- 
conceptions that hamper morale. When the workingman 
knows the straight story— about profits, management salaries, 
^bout competition, about the cost of materials— he is more will- 
ing to give everything he has to his job. Shut out from infor- 
mation and left to his own guesses, he is apt to have a chip on 
his shoulder. 

The school story is the parent’s business. How does the 
number of school children compare today with 1940? What 
is the cost of a school desk and of a blackboard and a map? 
Has the cost gone up or down in recent years? How long does 
a teacher studv before she is certified? WTiat has been the 
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trend in teachers’ salaries? What do teachers do during those 
long summer vacations? 

You can find out what parents most want to know. Your ear 
to the ground for town gossip is one obvious way. Watching 
for references to schools in your local newspaper is another 
way: What do the “Letters to the Editor” say? Keep your eye 
on comments in national magazines, too. They often reflect 
what your local people are wondering about but are not yet 
saying out loud. 

School people often sit on their dignity. We draw ourselves 
up— and away. The principal says: “Why don’t they bring 
their complaints right to me? I’m approachable. Why do they 
have to do all this gossiping o\’cr bridge tables: ' But you 
cannot be this passive, waiting in your ivory tower. Go out to 
the questions. Put your finger ou them when they first arise, 
and no matter where they arise. Then you can do something 
about them. 

It is better to be imaginative than over-dignified in thinking 
up ways to let the gripes come to the surface. M5ybc a school 
Question Box will work for you. Business uses this idea to 
give people a chance to spill over anonymously. But however 
you get at them, the questions that need answering will range 
from tlie simple— “Wliy must schools close for teachers’ meet- 
ings?”— to the complex— “What is the Board of Education? 
What does it do? Who is on it and how docs it come into being 
and \dien and where does it meet?” Leaflets, teacher-written 
many of them, coming at parents at all places and limes, are 
one way of setting the record straight. , 

Your school does not have to be a mystery house to parents: 
The child goes in September, and that is all they know. School 
can be a place the parent calls his own t/ he is informed on how 
it runs, what its problems arc, what lies aiiead on the horizon. 


An important book to read in this connection is What People 
Think about Their Schools by Harold C. Hand (Yonkers, N. Y.; 
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World Book Co., 1948). Dr. Hand argues strongly against 
guessing abota parent dissati<tf actions. He includes in the 
book the "Illinois Inventory of Parent Opinion,” a polling 
device to reveal specific areas of satisfaction and dissatis- 
faction. 


All parents benefit by a steady flow of written information. 
Certain groups of parents, however, may be particularly de* 
pendent on this avenue of commimication. In families where 
both parents work, for example, no one may have the time to 
observe or to couler. In rural areas where distances are great, 
parents may iiof be able to come to school to see for tliemselves 
or to come to many group meetings. Sometimes lower-income 
families 'lii feel comfortable at school meetings and shy 
away from tliem. If you cannot send notes and newsletters and 
leaflets to all your parents, pick out tliose who for any reason 
arc most outjjf touch. Tli(> written word is a particularly useful 
technique for reaching them. 


BIRTII-TO-SIX MATERIALS FOR PARENTS 

The earliest th.it schools send printed materials to parents is 
in the mouths just preceding the child’s start to school. Yet 
a youngster has already lived a long time by year six, and his 
family lias lived a long time wfh him. It is unportant for 
schools to reach down into these early years. 

Everyone knows that these early years are crucial years for 
building attitudes in cluldicn. But we sometimes forget that 
they are equally cnicial for building attitudes in parents. 
Right decisions in these years mean that the parent gets prac- 
tice in applying some of the basic ideas about people tbit hold 
true for all ages. 

The parent who decides not to rush weaning is more apt 
to decide later not to rush reading. The parent who decides 
not to fret when the two-year-old is balky is getting practice 
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for taking adolescence in stride. Every one of the early little 
incidents has the double significance of being important for 
the young child’s well-being and important in preparing parents 
for the future. 

The parent who works out problems sensitively when his 
child is young is in an excellent position to be a good supporter 
of sound education as the child grows on in years. 

We need to change our concept of who is a school child. 
We must come to sec that a “school child ’ is the youngster 
who is in the school, or who was in school, or who will be in 
school— and that means all youngsters. Relatively few schools 
have public kindergartens. Hardly any havy puMic nursery 
schools. But with a new concept of the school child we can 
find a way of extending a helpful hand to these young children 
and to tlieir parents. 


The importance of an early start has been dearltj recognized 
in the series Pierre, the Pelican by Loyd ^V. Rowland^ a set 
of eight leaflets for the prenatal months and another set of 
twelve leaflets dealing with each month of tht baby’s first year. 
Prepared originally for the Louisiana Society for Mental 
Health, these are 'now available for one dollar per set from 
the New York State Society for Mental Health (105 East 22 
St., New York 10, N. Y.). Some state departments of health and 
some mental health societies distribute them free to parents. 
You ought to read this series for its friendly tone, atid to get 
the feel of the fundamental idea of beginning early. Could 
your school distribute this series? Or produce something 
like it? • 


One suggestion has already been made: Schools can at least 
send a birthday card when a child is born, and on his every 
birthday until he comes to school. Equally as simple, some- 
thing any school could do, is to send bibliographies of helpful 
materials to parents. 
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There are countless books and pamphlets that deal with all 
the age levels before the school-starting time. These range 
from free materials to ten-cent reprints, twenty-cent pamph- 
lets, and thrce-dollar books. Many are as readable as a maga- 
zine story. Educators know about this rich lode. You got 
acquainted with tliese materials in your college training; ad- 
vertisements for them appear in your professional jomiials; 
direct-mail notices cross your desk; they are displayed at pro- 
fessional meetings. They do not pop up, however, wherever 
a parent turns. 

Yon could be the person who lets parents know that these 
materials exist! 

A functional birthday card from a school, for example, could 
well go like this: 


7/rt/;/>j/ Birthday! 

Hotv Your Child Is One! Conpxatnlatiom! 

Do you know any of the following fannphlets? They are 
all about children tht- age of your own child. You may want 
to read some of them so that you can give your youngster the 
best .second year of life anyone ever had! Why not send 
away for: • 

Your Child From One to Six. It's ontu fifteen cents. You get 
it by writing to the Superintendent of Documents, Goi-.mment 
Printing Office (Washingfon, D. C.). 

Avoiding Behavior Problems by Benfamin Spock, M.D. 
Fifteen cents. Write to the Neio York State Society for Mental 
Health (ia5 East 22 St., New York 10, N. Y.). 

Enjoy Your Child: Ages 1, 2, 3. The Public Affairs Commit- 
tee (22 East 38 St., New York 16, N. Y.) sells this for twenty- 
five cents. 


When a youngster is two years old many a parent would 
be delisted to know that there is such a book as Life and 
Ways of the Two Year Old bv Louise Woodcock (New York; 
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Basic Books Inc., 1952). At tibie next birthday your card could 
call parents* attention to Three to Six: Your ChUd Starts to ' 
School (Public AfiFairs Committee, 22 East 38 St, New York 16, 
N. Y. ), twenty-five cents. Or you could let the.se parents know 
diat fifteen cents sent to the New York State Society for Mental 
Health ( 105 East 22 St, New York 10, N. Y. ) will biing them 
What Nursery School Is Like by Doris Campbell. Or that only 
five cents sent to die National Association for Nursery Educa- 
tion (Roosevelt College, Chicago, 111.) will bring them How 
to Distinguish a Good Nursery School. 

You can organize your suggestions for parents on an age-level 
basis or you can do it on a problem basis. Teachers know 
enough about child growth so that you can predict when dif- 
ferent problems are apt to crop up in a home. You can save 
parents many a headache if you tell them about Some Special 
Problems of Children Aged 2 to Shy Nina Ridenour. This is 
an outstanding collection of eight short pamphlets on When A 
Child Hurts Odiers ... Is Destructive . . . Uses Rad Language 
. . . Won’t Share . . . Still Sucks His 'fhumb . . . Still Wets . . . 
Masturbates . . . Has Fears. The whole packet of eight costs 
only twenty-five cents from the New York State Society for 
Mental Health (105 East 22nd St., New York 10, N. Y.). 

You may be a lifesaver if you tell parents about .such pamph- 
lets as How to Tell Your Child about Sex (Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 22. East Sbtb St., New York. 16, N. Y.), twenty -ffve 
cents; For Fathers Who Go to War (Louisiana Society for Men- 
tal Health, 816 Hibernia Bldg., LVw Orleans, La.), twenty-five 
cents; Making the Grade As Dad (Public Affairs Committee), 
twenty-five cents. Your tips on thest o'.aterials do not have to 
be sent only on a birthday. The> can be sent midyear or at 
any time, and will always be welcome. 

You might organize your sugge.stious in terms of young chil- 
dren’s activities. Why wouldn’t tips on children’s books be a 
friendly gesture from a school? The Association for Childhood 
Education International (1200 15th St., N.W., Washington 5, 
D. C.) publishes A Bibliography of Books for ChUdreUi one 
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dollar, and Children Books for Seventy-five Cents or Less, 
thirty-five cents; the Child Study Association of America ( 132 
East 74th St, New York, N. Y. ) publishes Books of the Year 
for Children, twenty-five cents. Teachers know about these 
and other sources; parents do not. 

You use music all the time and know what is available. Reach 
out to tliese young ages with a list of good records for young 
children or songs tliat youngsters like to sing. You know Emma 
Sheehy’s good book There’s Music in Children (New York: 
Henry Holt, 1952, rev. ed.) from your college classes. Tell 
parents about it and about her excellent record review column 
in Parents’ Magazine. 

Art is another one of yoiu fields. Wliy not produce a bulle- 
tin on art materials young children can use? Tlie Nursery 
Training S^.hool of Boston has done this. It has published 
Formulas for Fun!, a booklet for parents on play materials all 
of home-made ingredients (355 Marlborough St., Boston, 
Mass.), fifl)j cents. Maybe your bulletin can tell where finger 
paints, clay, and good children’s paint brushes can be bought 
in your town. 

Parents arc eager for help like this. We must see that it is 
our job to give it. The gains children will make are self 
evident. Think how fortunate a child is who is* consistently 
treated well from the time he is horn until his schooling ends, 
guided by one united (and informed) point of view. But we 
shall gain, too. We shall have the good will and the support of 
parents who are our friends— parents who know tlie school as 
•a useful place. 

In the bibliography you will find a list of some of the books 
and pampMets that are especially good for parents today. New 
material is constantly being published, however. It is more 
important for you to have some means of keeping in touch with 
the field for the future than it is to know what has been pub- 
lished in the past. Drop a postcard to the following groups 
and ask to be put on their mailing list: 
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Association for Family lAoing, 28 E. Jackson Bind., Chicago, 

lU. 

Child Study Association of America, 132 East 74 St., New 
York21,N.Y. 

Health Publications Institute, 216 N. Dawson St, Raleigh, 
N.C. 

National Association for Mental Health, 1790 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 

New York State Society for Mental Health, 106 East 22 St, 
New York iO, N.Y. 

These groups not only produce their own material for par- 
ents but also distribute that which is produced by many other 
organizations. 


It is one thing to send a list of suggestions to parents. But 
then, someone has to read the list. And if tlioy read it, they 
still have to search to find the materials, or send away for them. 
Busy families often cannot operate tliis way. , 

Knowing families, you will try to cut out as many in-between 
steps as you can. Your goal will be to p\il good printed mate- 
rials right into the hands of parents. Occasionally you will 
know of pamphlets tljat arc free: from the Federal government 
or state departments; from commercial groups like insiuance 
companies; from professional groups and nonprofit organiza- 
tions. 

Very often you yourself can reprint magazine articles, either 
from professional journals or popular magazines. You have 
to secure permission in advance from the pubhshcr, of course. ' 
But then you can mimeograph the material and send it directly 
to homes with the compliments of the school. 


You ought to start now to collect good magazine articles for 
parents, just the way you proabhj have a file of good pictures 
for children. You can reprint these as needed. Magazine 
articles are also useful on a bulletin board, if your parents call 
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for their children. You wtU find, too, that you can give a 
parent an article to read when he might turn up his nose at a 
book. 


Schools can also buy materials and send them directly to 
parents as a gift. Almost all of the parent pamplilets are avail- 
able at reduced rates, if you buy them in bulk. Tliis takes 
some cash, but the amount is just a drop in the bucket compared 
to the good it does. 

Teachers can also creat<^ their own materials, written spe- 
cifically for the parents of children in their school area. Not 
everyone likes to write, any more than everyone can be perfect 
at leading a group m<*etiiig or in talking easily witli parents 
face-to-fiier but each school has some teachers who enjoy 
working with words, a)id all of us have more skill and experi- 
ence at writing than we realise. Alter all, we are the people 
who have written term pa]3ors by the dozens and who correct 
themes and Jssays with onr left hands. 



A principle is involved in all these steps that go beyond read- 
ing lists. Your follow-through demonstrates to parents a new 
kind of education. The old idea was that education was just 
words— people listened and read, but they did nothing. Educa- 
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tion did not touch their lives directly. It was an academic 
thing, removed from action and from people’s real worries. 

You are trying witli children to develop a classroom program 
in which education means changed behavior and better living. 
Parents must first see this new idea at work before they can 
understand and approve of it with children. 

The more you go, beyond mere listing, to actually putting 
these materials into parents’ hands, the more you show this new 
approach at work. You teach through what you do. In addi- 
tion to bringing parents the good ideas in the pamphlets, you 
give them an experience in which education is not something 
abstract “over there”— school is not emj)ty words r.id sounds. 
Yom ideas come riglit into the living room and affect the way 
people live. 

MATERIALS FOR PARENTS OF OLDER CHILDREN 

Printed materials have a particular usefulness .with parents 
of very young children whom the school docs not serve through 
group programs. Do not be misled by this emphasis on the 
early years, however. Nothing about the written word limits 
it to parents of the upder-six age. 

The under-six years tend to be times when pfirents are par- 
ticularly puzzled, but so too are the pre-adolescent years and 
those of adolescence. There never is a time in a parent’s life 
when he is free from all cares about his child. There never is 
a time when a word of reassurance or of teclmique is not 
welcome. 

Any parent of a ten-year-old, for ex;nt<plc, will be relieved to 
read Pre-Adolescents: What Makes Than Tick? (New York; 
Child Study Association of America, 132 East 74th St., New 
York, N. Y.), twenty cents. The high .school parent who has 
not read This Is the Adolescent (New York: National Asso- 
ciation for Mental Health, 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y.), 
twenty cents, will be delighted to learn of it. Your Child and 
RadiOp TV, Comics and Movies (Chicago: Science Research 
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Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, 111), forty cents, 
will set many a school-age parent’s mind at rest. 

Be sure to turn to the bibliography at the end of the book 
and become familiar with the available materials on the age 
you teach. Keep your eye open, too, for good magazine arti- 
cles. Parents of school-age children will be no less pleased 
than preschool parents to receive from the school a readable 
reprint that deals exactly with the problem that has been stump- 
ing them at home. 

Nor are parents’ questions only in the field of child develop- 
ment. In the area of school practices, for example, the teach- 
ing of reading^is especially troublesome to parents. If schools 
could help parents know this story, more than half the battle 
in liome-Jichool relations would be won. The explanations you 
give your parents face-to-face ar<; invaluable. The opportuni- 
ties you provid<5 for them to obser\'c in your classroom are tre- 
mendously important. But to supplement these, turn to the 
very good published materials which explain the teaching of 
reading. I’hese arc written for parents and should be used more 
widely. Don’t overlook: Rcadiufi Is Fun by Roma Cans (New 
York: Teachers College Bureau of Publications, 1949); Help- 
ing Children Read Rcficr by T^nil Witty (Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1950); Ways You Can Help Your Child 
with Reading by Sally L. Casey (Evanston, Til: Row, Peterson, 
1950); When Parents Ask about Reading (Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman, 1949); and If Your Child Has Reading Difficulties 
by Ursula Cooke MacDougall (New York: The Dalton School, 
•1952). 



9. Two Occasions for Vital 
Relationships 



THE START OF SCHOOL 


The time when a child first starts to school, whcUicr to 
kindergarten or to first grade, is a significant time for home- 
school relations. The school has a golden opportunity to be 
a helper, not a nag oj a boss; to be useful, not simply demand- 
ing and expecting; to be sensitive to what the parent is con- 
cerned about, not merely wrapped up in its own little “school 
world.” 

This is curtain-raising time. It can show parents that 
teachers are human and teachers that parents do not have 
horns. What happens at this time .tnd what does not— tlie tone 
underlying all that goes on— can aflcot .i parent’s feeling toward 
school in all the years that lie ahead. 

Parents with children starting to school are the special con- 
cern of primary teachers. But the upper elementary teacher 
and the high school teacher get th<} dividend, or pay a price, 
for the commissions and omissions of these early days. The 
teacher of young children is not the only one who has to be 
concerned; everyone has a vested interest 
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WHAT THIS Tl\lE MEANS TO A PARENT 

formed, when part-nts first send a child to school, 
persist because those are no ordinary days. This is a crucial 
lime in most homes. 

Unless seventeen older children have taken the edge off, the 
first day at school is always a lime of big excitement. We have 
no initiation ceremonies in our society. Starting to school, the 
first big step out into the wide w’orld, marks the time to a child: 
Today 1 am a man! 

Every parent wmits this st(‘p to be a good one,* He wants 
this to be a red letter day for his child: to like going, to like 
his teacher, to like his friends, to like the work. When the 
youngster comes home— the first day and for many days to 
follow— his posture, his exuburance, his facial expression, his 
step are carefiilly watched. Did school go well? He is not in 
tears, is he? He looks so happyl 

Starting a child to school is a landmark for parents, too. It 
is the test of how well they have done their work up to now. 
Parents are embarrassed if the child clings to their hand and 
refuses to leave them. They are distiessed if the child cries 
as they go away. They are bothered by his public screaming 
and by his less public but equally disturbing sudden shyness 
and clamming up. 
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If the youngster lets his parent do'wn, the parent is angry 
witii the diild: “You re no baby; why do you act so sillyl” ... 
and widi himself: “I wonder what iVe done wrong?” Almost 
inevitably, some block is also thrown up between the parent 
and the teacher and school: “Why didn’t they do something?” 
the annoyed parent wonders. 

The teacher who is sensitive to what this step means and who 
docs the little things that help it go well, earns friendliness and 
appreciation and deep respect. This is the youngster’s and 
the parents first major public performance. Make it a smooth 
performance, and the school wins a booster. 

Starting a child to school has still another moaning for 
parents. The youngster senses: Today 1 aifi a man. The 
parent is also something today, but it is harder to pi ediet what. 
Today lam... old? (All my youngsters ;\re grown up now.) 
Today 1 am . . . lonely? (What will I do with myself with 
him in sehool all day?) Today I am . . . free! (The last one 
is oflF my hands. ) 

The feelings can run a wide range, but feelings are always 
there. This is not just another Monday. School-starting is a 
time for major readjustments in personal life, in family life, in 
routines, in ways of finding satisfactions. To many a teacher 
the children’s faces and tlio parents’ faces are simply more oi 
the same; this opening day parade goes on every year. But 
it happens only once in a parent’s life ... or twice or tlirec times 
or four. And each time it brings a different feeling. 

Being blas6 and being blind to the fact that something is 
going on inside the parent is not the way to win friends. You 
need the human touch that tells you: This is an important time. 
Even though you seem to do nothing special your sensitivity 
brings you closer to the person. 

GOOD STARTS ARE NOT MADE IN HEAVEN 

Some lucky youngsters take to kindergarten or first grade 
like ducks to water— perhaps those who have had many ex- 
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periences in leaving their parents and in playing with others, 
perhaps those few who have nnusual inner confidence. But 
many children falter, some only for a few uncomfortable 
moments while others stumble around for a longer time. A 
good start is not an automatic thing. It can happen if there 
is good planning. 

The earlier you begin to plan the better. Starting to school 
is a very small step if there has been a lot of preparation; it 
seems like a huge one if it happens all of a sudden. 

During the spring many good teachers visit the homes of all 
of the children they will have in their grade the following year. 

Adults know how much a familiar face makes ua feel at home. 
When we go to a laige party we look feverishly until we find 
someone ^e know. We always try to sit next to our friends; 
it cuts down the tension. The teachers visit to the home 
achieves this for the child. 

The visit is rarely long enough to make a lasting friendship, 
but it is a start. The j^oungstcr has some fleeting notion, even 
months later, of what Miss So-and-So is like. She is his pal . . . 
she came to sen him. 

Teadiers often follow up this visit with the invitation that 
flows logically from it: “Why don’t the two of you drop into 
school some day? How about Friday at 2 p.m.?” 

People look different in different settings. That taU, tall 
woman in the smock (.so big, in contrast, witli all of the six- 
year-olds around her) looks different from the nice lady who 
came to the house in a dress. If a youngster sees the teacher 
*in her native habitat, there is an even better chance that he 
will feel like an old-tin]er when school finally gets underway. 

He can see the teacher, the room, die lockers, the desks, the 
door. These no longer have to exist just in imagination. The 
child now has something real to which he can pin them alL 


The commercial airlines realize how important this kind of 
preparation is for passengers making their first fight. They 
have very clear booklets that tell you what every motor sound 
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means, dll about emergency landing fields, the radio heams 
the planes fly on, the different altitudes for travel in each 
direction. The airlines want passengers to feel safe. That is 
what toe want for youngsters, and parents, coming to school 
for the first time. 

With good planning, all the new children do not visit on 
the same day; tliirty first graders, thirty-five five-year-olds- 
about-to-be-six, and thirty-five mothers milling around— noise 
and confusion and excitement and crowds. The advance visit 
is one new child and one new mother ... a special date and a 
special time. The visit may have to be after school when tlie 
other children are gone. Many schools schedule it right in the 
regular school day so that the youngster and Uic parent see 
school life going on. 

During tliese visits, either your home \'isit or the parent’s 
visit to school, you can tell mothers about (or give them) one 
of the four inexpensive pamphlets that deal with starting 
youngsters to school: 

How a Child Feels about Entering a Nursery Center by 
Doris Campbell. Fifteen cents and as good for six-year-olds 
as Threes, despite tlie title. ( New York State Society for Men- 
tal Health, 105 East 22 St., New York 10, N. Y. ) 

Preparing Your Child for School. Fifteen cents. (Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. ) 

Three to Six; Your Child Starts to School. Twenty-five cents. 
(Public Affairs Committee 22 Kasl 08 St., New York 16, N. Y.) 
N.Y.) 

WiU Your Child Be Ready for School’^ by Olga Adams. Ten 
cents. (New York State Society for Menial Health, 105 East 
22 St., New York 10, N. Y.) 

THE PRESCHOOL ROUNDUP 

Most schools do not yet personalize their efforts to this ex- 
tent. Their first relationship with parents and children is apt 
to be at the pre.school roundup. This is a fast developing prac- 
tice frequently sponsored by the PTA. On one set day, or 
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several, usually in the late spring, parents are urged to bring 
their coming-of-school-age children to the school. A physical 
check-up and immunization, if needed, are apt to be the main 
order of business. 

Much can be said in favor of lliis practice, particularly from 
a healtli standpoint. Once youngsters are past infancy they 
usually see a doctor only when they are sick. The start to 
school— and the start of each school year, in fact— is a good 
excuse for something very much needed, anyhow: a complete 
physical clieckup. 

'i’hc preschool roundup is questionable, however, when it is 
either the initial relationship of the family to tlie school or 
the sole preschool tic. Its emphasis on physical health does 
not do jijistir'' to the significance of school-starting nor to the 
total concerns of the school. 

The roundup also has a tone that leaves much to be desired. 
I’his is examination time. It is a time for doing somcdiing to 
the child (ahd it hurts a little); it is a lime for telling piurents 
what they should do. The procedure is not well geared to 
making friends, either of the children or their parents. Old- 
timers who have a gootl lelationship could take it; new people 
arc apt to be a little pushed away. • 

Many schools, wisely, are trying to take the shuip edge oflF 
this introduction to school. One, for instance, has a display 
and sale of good inexpensive books for five- and six-year-olds 
at this time. Another school has a similar sale of the many in- 
^c.\pen.sive pamphlets ftir parents. These sales are simply or- 
ganized, usually conducted at tables in the hall. They do 
indicate, however, that* the school realizes that youngsters are 
whole and have many facets to their being. They give teachers 
a good chance to chat with parents, too. 


EARLY GROUP MEETINGS 


Many schools hold their first parent meeting around pre- 
school roimdup time. At their best, these meetings are not 
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an occasion for do-this and don^t-do-that. Nor do they pile 
on all of the factual information about the start of school. 
They provide a good chance for a friendly get-together and 
for parents to raise questions. Parents learn that school today 
does not mean: ‘They always tell you what to do.” They dis- 
cover that their ideas and reactions have a valued place today. 


A filmstrip is available to use with parents whose children 
are entering kindergarten: Kindergarten and Your Cliild, from 
the Audio-Visual Materials Consultation Bureav (Wayne 
University, Detroit 1, Mich.), $3.50. This is a possihilily as a 
basis for discussion at the first parent meeting. It is more help- 
ful, however, to focus on your own program - whal you do 
with your children in your room. But see the fUtnstrip. It may 
give you ideas on how to do a still better fob. 


A few schools hold not one meeting but a series. In the 
half-day kindergarten the teacher uses, as tlie spring comes 
along, some of her free afternoon time for “new parents.” In 
schools which operate the full day, the starting grade is some- 
times dismissed one afternoon a month so the teacher can 
meet with new parents as a group. Most often no special time 
is provided; the teacher must find time during the after-school 
or evening hours. 

These meetings usually i entei on school life. The preschool 
parents hear talks by the teacher and by the principal; they see 
some of the materials the school is usi-ig. The meetings often 
result in parents coming to .school to o!>st'rvc— to see for thera- 
.selves what is going on. Before schooling begins is a ^ize time 
for parents to learn. Their own youngsters are not yet on the 
griddle. Ideas are easier to take and easier to give. A team 
sense begins to grow. 

A few schools begin bringing parents together when the 
diildren are only in their second or third years of life. Occa- 
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sionally, the school simply suggests the idea of meetin g togetiier 
and provides the space. The parents go ahead on their ovm, 
but diey have the school to thank for making the meetings 
possible. 

These very early meetings are apt to center on children’s 
behavior. Often the parents follow the study guides in such 
magazines as Child Study, The National Parent-Teacher, and 
Parents’ Magazine. Parents do not always find clear-cut an- 
swers in these meetings. There is comfort, however, in learn- 
ing that all two-year-olds and Threes and Fours act the same 
way. 

Some few schools have one person on their central stafF who 
is responsilde for bringing preschool parents together. Usually 
the starting grade teacher— kindergarten or first grade— takes 
the initiate*.,. There are many advantages if the teacher who 
will have the youngsters for their first time in school is the 
early bird. Relationships are established, and ways of working 
together are found that carry o\'er into the years ahead. 

But principals can do this job and, m one school, the fifth 
grade teacher organized a group of mothers of two-year-olds 
and met regularly with them until the children entered school. 
This illustrates the only essential consideration in deciding who 
should be the leader: Wlioever works with parenK mu.st want 
to do it, must see the values, and feel they are worthwhile. 

Only die exceptional school at present starts working with 
parents this early in the game, yet much can be said for the 
idea. Only the rare school problem can be solved die first 
time it is tackled. Take the question of large class size. Two 
big elements are involved in its solution; finding adequate 
additional classroom space and hiring additional teachers. 
Both of these are in turn dependent on the budget. In many 
instances the budget is involved with the tax rate or a bond 
issue; these, in turn, may hinge on who is on the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

The parent whose six-year-old enters a first grade of forty- 
eight chddren cannot do a thing. His child is caught. Widiin 
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tliat youngsters sixtli year of life there simply is not time to 
take all the lengthy steps that could eventually get him a decent 
class size. 

The parent is trapped, too. He may appreciate the diffi- 
culties that lie in the way of a solution. He may see that tliere 
is no way out now. But because his eye is on his youngster, 
the excuses are intellectual and carry very little emotional 
appeal to him. The parent does not like tlie situation ... or 
tlie school or the teacher. 

You hear parents verbalize their feelings: “They are working 
on a traffie light for the comer. I just hope my child isn’t killed 
before they get it.” “They want to soundproof the cafeteria, 
but Billy will be an old man with indigestion* befoie the job 
ever gets done.” “They are trying to get more playground 
space, but Frank will be in high school by the time tliey get 
anywhere.” 'They are talking about a special teacher in art. 
A lot of good that will do Mary; she will be in college by the 
time someone is hired.” 

If children could live their lives over and over again, you 
would not hear these complaints. But a youngster is nine only 
once, he is in first grade only once. A parent may be able to 
see the obstacles, but that does not make him like them. Parents 
arc impatient for their children to have the best. 

So many schools always find themselves behind in their 
dealings with parents. They have two strikes on tlieni before 
they even come to tlie plate. So many problems that arc real 
to parents, problems parefits would give their time and energy 
and devotion to, have to be crossed off because they cannot be 
solved at the moment. The parent feels; What's the use? 
What’s the point? He cannot do an>'thmg now— except get 
angry. 

An early start can lessen tlie anxieties parents feel about chil- 
dren in the preschool years and diminish the frustrations when 
the child comes of .school age. We must dip down into these 
years before the child actually crosses our threshold. Unless 
we show we care, we shall never fully command all the energy 
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and backing that parents could give to us. Nor will we be of 
the service to childliood that we potentially could be. 

THAT OPENING DAY 

The day that school finally starts can be a hectic time- 
wearying for teachers, over-stimnlating for children, harrowing 
for parents. It need be none of these, however. 

One very intelligent improvement is to stagger the entrance 
day for the begiiming grade. A small number of children come 
at the regular opening time, Mter a day or so, when tliis group 
has their feet down, some more children join them. When 
these two groups know the ropes, a third group lias its starting 
day, and so on until everyone is in. Opening day is spread 
over as much lime as the children seem to need. 

The advantages of this .system for children are obvious. The 
youngster who is making his first .step out from the smallness 
of his home does not have to meet a crowd. Ho does not feel 
lost or overwhelmed. The stage is set so that he can take this 
important step in his development with success. A school that 
says: “All forty of you come on September 5,” puts up too high 
a hurdle for some children. 

Those teachers who use this staggered start delighted 
with it. It gives them the lime to get youngster.*' placed, to 
iron out diflicullies, to handle without flurry all the adminstra- 
tive details that arise. School begins in a peaceful way, and 
tliat is as it should be. 

* Parents, too, deeply appreciate the idea. They can see that 
their child is singled out and not swamped by numbers. They 
have a last chance to ask questions without feeling that they are 
in the way. The whole day is a smooth one and not a time for 
anxiety. 

There are objections, of course. Many schools get their 
state aid on the basis of average daily attendance. A staggered 
start to school for the youngest children costs the community 
some pennies. Often not as much money is lost as one would 
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think. Children who have unhappy, tense, and worried be- 
ginning days very frequently miss school later because of upset 
stomachs, colds, and other seemingly physical ills. The high 
initial attendance decreases as the confusion takes its toll. 

Parents will object, too, if they are taken unawares. It is 
no help if the school sends a form letter home at the last 
minute: “Your child is to begin on September 9 and not Sep- 
tember 5 as announced.” Tlie cold fact, the last minute, no 
explanation. Such a notice assumes that families have only 
education to think about— whatever tlie school works out will 
be all right. 

But families are hardly ever upset if they knov' the reason 
for the plan: “This will help your child to get a good start. We 
can come to know him better and to help him get his feet on 
the ground.” 

They very seldom object if the arrangements are made suffi- 
ciently far ahead of time so that family plans can be adjusted, 
and so that children can be prepared. 

Families are rarely bothered if their individual needs are 
not lost in some grand plan: “But I mn beginning work on the 
5th; I thought that was the day he would start to school.” 
“But he has been counting on going with hVank; Frank is his 
closest friend, you know.” “But we have a car pool and I am 
supposed to take the Frazier child to school.” No plan is good 
if administered mechanically, with no feeling for the people 
involved. 


PARENTS ARE WELCOME TO STATf 

A Staggered .start to school makes poss>.ble one development 
about which teachers have very divided feelings: If only ten 
children come to school on opening day, as many of their 
parents can stay as need to. If all forty children come at once, 
their forty parents cannot stay — they would become an intol- 
^able biurden. A teacher could not cope with the numbers. 
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You have no choice but to shoo away tiie adults as quickly as 
possible. 

Some teachers do not want parents to hang around. “They are 
just in die way.” ‘Tve noticed that the children cry more if 
their parents stay.” “As soon as they go, the youngsters settle 




down and we can get to work.” Even though it becomes pos- 
sible for parents to stay, they an* not welcome. * 

Some start- to-school booklets make this very elear: “We 
have a well-trained staff, and our teachers are very sympathetic. 
On opening day bring yonr child to school, say goodbye to him, 
and then go. We will see that he adjusts.” 

* Of course many youngsters ( particularly those starting school 
at first grade) do adjust well. They have no need for their 
I)arents. Even a large* number of five-year-olds want their 
parents to leave them as soon as possible. But through all the 
years from six down to two some children (more at the yoimger 
ages) want their parents close at hand at first. A few show 
their need by crying. The need is no less real with others even 
though they manage somehow to cover it up. 

Teachers often say: “It’s not the child, it’s the mother! She 
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just can’t bear to part from him.” They say this as though it 
were a powerful argument for getting that woman out of the 
room. Actually, the reverse is true. It makes no difference 
whether tlie parting is hard for the child or hard for the parent. 
The school’s job is to make it easy and comfortable for both. 
When this first leave-taking goes well, all those to follow ( camp, 
high school, college, job, marriage) are that much simpler to 
take. Too many “children” at the age of thirty-one still cannot 
bear to leave their parents; too many parents at the age of 
forty-one still cannot bear to have their children leave them. 

The school’s job is not to rip parents and children apart, 
callous to how they feel. The school’s goal is k» enable the 
parting to be a happy one so that it becomes d positive step in 
development. To achieve this it is important that some parents 
stay. 

Not that they slay forever. Many youngsters only need to 
know that their mother is near at hand; a fleeting glimpse of 
her now and then is enough to buck them up. Some parents 
only need a little reassurance that everything is going along 
all right. Smart schools, sensing this, serve coffee* and cake in 
the cafeteria for their parents on opening day. This gives many 
mothers all the comfort they Tieed: the chance for a look-in at 
their child \iow and again. At the same time parents and the 
principal have a useful social hour together. 

Some children (and some parents) need mother around for 
a longer time. In the good school tlu're is no pressure to go. 
The child can stay by his mother s side. After all, he has twelve 
years of schooling ahead. Tie does not have to plunge into deep 
water on die first day. 

The mother sometimes sits on the .sidelines. (If you have a 
comfortable chair for her that is proof that parents are wel- 
come. ) Sometimes, after a while, the mother goes to work in 
the classroom. There are countless behind-the-scenes jobs a 
parent can do. She is near her child, and diat is good for both 
of them. 

After a while (a week for some, two weeks for others -> the 
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time varies) the mother can go. Now both tlie child and she 
can take it. Usually the youngster gives the sign. Sometimes 
the teacher has to take the lead: “Mrs. Smith, I am sure you 
can leave now. Billy is feeling at home.” The teacher can be 
this direct and yet cause no resentment. The parent has not 
been shoved out. She has seen Billy adjust with her own eyes; 
she has had a chance to build confidence. She can leave at this 
point because now she knows that her youngster is in good 
hands. 

Based on their experiences with yesterday’s school, parents 
think: “I will just be in the way if I stay in the classroom.” 
Unless a school does sometliing to break down this attitude, 
many parents v^ll not dare to slay, even though they want to. 
Some teachers hide behind this feeling. By never saying any- 
thing expli?L»t Iluiy side with the parent's assumption that she 
must get out as soon as possible. 

Schools that stagger tht*ir start, schools that really welcome 
parents, must make their point of view clear: “Stay as long as 
you want to.* We arc glad t(» have yoi..” If you do this, you 
obvioasly lay a good foundation for your later work with 
parents. You oaimot say to a p:ircnt who wants to stay: “Go 
home,” and then later, w'hen you W'ant sometliing from her, 
expect her to come bouncing back. , 

The mother who learns from tli(> s'cry start that she is not in 
tlie way will feel much friendlier later. She will be more eager 
to work with the teacher and to take a full part In her child’s 
education.^ 

PREADOLESCENTS AND HIGH SCHOOLERS 

The younger the child, tlie greater the interest parents take 
in home-school activities. Nursery school and kindergarten 
mothers and fatliers usually are buzzin with questions, eager 

^ Refer to the n«*ws notes suggested on page 184, and to the newsletters 
suggested on page 186. These have a particular value for parents of school* 
be^nhers, now that you liave helped tlie child get off to a good start* 
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ioc conferences, glad to come to meetings. Primary school 
parents are faidiful workers, appreciative of any chance to* 
observe, steady participants in the PTA. But as the child 
becomes older, parent interest wanes. 

This presents a very real problem to schools. Many accept 
this deterioration in home-school relations as natural and 
inevitable. They have an inactive high school PTA and are 
pleasantly surprised whenever upper elementary school parents 
attend meetings. Other schools puzzle over the question. Does 
the decline stem from our present ways of working? Are cer- 
tain home-school activities particularly suited to parents of 
older children? Should a school gracefully bow to an inescap- 
able situation, or are there creative ways to copy with it? 

parents’ interest in older children 

One positive fact seems clear: Parents are interested in their 
older children. The statement can even be put more strongly; 
Some parents are more concerned about preadolcscence and 
adolescence than about any of the yems since infancy. 

Preadolescence and adolescence confront many parents with 
truly puzzling behavior. Their youngsters are much moie .self 
assertive th^ formerly, issues of respect, of rudeness, of 
obstinacy arise with a sliaqDness the parent has not known since 
the child was a two-year-old. Often the boy or girl’s behavior 
seems to regress. The careful child becomes casual about 
clothes and property; tl<i? compliant child becomes forgetful, 
resistant; the cooperativ'c child l/as a million and one other 
things on his mind — he never gets around to doing chores hd 
once was eager for. 

Youngsters this age live their real livos .hi a world outside the 
home. Parents’ own standards aie no longer sufficient for 
deciding numberless questions: movies, bedtime hours, tele- 
vision viewing, dates, sororities and fraternities, dances. What 
the other fellows do, what other families allow, what the custom 
is, all intrude very importantly into family discussions. 
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New questions leap into the forefront. Sex education sud- 
denly becomes desperately important. Lipstick, high heels, 
allowances, smoking, use of the car, choice of friends — eadi 
day brings some new problem which parents must thrash out 
with an ofEspring less reasonable, more impatient than he once 
was. 

The years of preadolescence and adolescence are seldom 
peaceful years for parents. Turbulent in themselves, they are 
further darkened by the .shadow of tlie future. The youngster 
is approaching adulthood now. Will he go to college and, if 
so, which one? What are his real interests? Is he doing his 
school work and, even if he is, is the school giving him the 
right work? Will he be prepared for a job? Is she going with 
the right people? What effect will the draft have? Each event 
in the liveis of both boys and girls is seen, not only in its present 
significance, but also in terms of some not-so-far-off but very 
confused future. 

If the existence of problems and concentrated thought about 
children are t)asic conditions creating a need for home-school 
relations, the years of preadolcsccncc and adolescence ought to 
be peak years of great activity. Questions about child develop- 
ment are both keen and numerous; questions about good educa- 
tion are many and much more pressing. The stage •would seem 
to be all set for tlie play to go on. 


THE school’s readiness TO HELP 

% 

One obstacle stands in the way: The average school is not 
well geared to working with parents of older children. 

Customarily, the junior high school and the high school are 
departmentalized. Each teacher teaches his specialty: English, 
art, the social studies, science, mathei> t itles. A few teachers 
think only in terms of the content to be taught, the ground to 
be covered, the facts to be mastered. A growing number try 
to see tile young student in relation to their special field of 
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competence. These teachers face two obstacles: They spend 
only a brief time each day with each student, and they touch 
many young people, sometimes more than one hundred, in the 
course of each day. 

Teaching masses of learners and seeing them each for only 
spot periods of time, tlie departmentalized instructor is often 
trapped by the very organization of his school. Contrasted with 
the lower elementary teacher who stays with one group of 
thirty children all day, he is apt to be less aware of the indi- 
viduality of his students and less able to use facts which could 
make each one stand out as a separate person. 

These are the years of the home room teacher. In the usual 
secondary school this is the one person who most needs to know 
what each youngster is like and who could work with parents. 
Yet the same obstacles block this teacher that trouble all others 
on the stalf . The home room period is a short period. Once tlial 
period is over, the teacher becomes a subject-matter specialist 
who deals with many otlier students. Guidance is only one of 
his many duties. 

An increasing number of both junior and senior high schools 
are developing core programs. Such programs are a partial 
re-creation of the, conditions of the lower elementary school. 
The students stay with one key teacher for a major part of the 
day; the students are active in their search for answers to 
questions; the curriculum centers more on problems in the 
students’ living than on abstract subject matter. Under these 
conditions it pays to kn..»w young people as individuals. There 
is time to come to know fhem. Some one person can be idep- 
tified as having the responsibility to Vnow them. 

It is hard to see how the usual s^vbject-centered junior or 
senior high school can either carry out i.iany significant activi- 
ties in home-school relations or benefit themselves or parents by 
carrying them out. Perhaps tlie disinterest of parents arises in 
large part because parents sense the impasse. Tlicy see no 
handle on which to grab hold, no one to reach out to them, no 
existence of effective activity. 
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Given a. certain set of conditions, perhaps the decline in 
parent interest is inevitable. Perhaps it must simply be lived 
with and accepted as the “natural” order of things. Given a 
new set of conditions — the core curriculum is one example — 
perhaps parents’ constant puzzling and high interest in their 
children can be turned into a resource. Perhaps these years 
can become more peaceful for parents. Perhaps these years 
can become less stormy and more fruitful for young people. 

CHANGES IN THE EDUCATION 

OF OLDER CHILDREN 

Junior and senior high schools are caught in a “chicken-and- 
egg” dilemma, trapped in the old question of which comes 
first. Parents are not apt to work closely witli these schools 
imtil the schools reorganize their curriculum. Yet parents who 
are not intimately a part of the schools are apt to im’sunder- 
stond and fight any reorganization. 

The slowly developing trend toward a core curriculum is 
only one of many changes long overdue in the education of 
older children. The lower elementary school has its self- 
contained classrooms, its activity program, its awareness of 
individuals. The program for young children has n>cen modi- 
fied in many ways on the basis of research and experii.Mentation. 
The revolution at the upper levels is still “coming round the 
mountain.” Many factors — the war, inertia, entrenched inter- 
ests — have dammed up change. But the pressure of new social 
epnditions and of new psychological infonnation is strong, and 
the dam must break sooner or later. 

Courses in sex education are one illustration. It is apparent 
that sexual development is one of the outstanding characteris- 
tics of the adolescent. It is equally apparent that the sexual 
behavior of adolescents is one of the G^:tstanding social prob- 
lems of our times. Traditionally, junior and senior high schools 
have taken little or no account of the need for sex education. 
As the needs have intensified a few schools have ventured into 
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this important area» some eventually widi parent support, many 
with parent opposition, almost all with a sense of newness in 
the business of working with parents. 

Work programs for adolescents seem sure to come sometime. 
Summer programs for adolescents seem a necessity. Larger 
blocks of working time, more first-hand experiences, a more 
community-centered curriculum, more attention to the per- 
sonal and social needs of this age — these are merely a few of 
the developments most needed in the upper schools. 

Somehow junior and senior high schools must begin to find 
ways of working with parents now, even before the schools are 
truly geared for this relationship. Unless paients can be 
brought in now, unless they can find now an effective relation- 
ship, needed changes seem headed for rough sledding. 

THE NATURE OF YOUNG PEOPLE 

The organization of the present junior and senior high school 
is not the only reason why parents slowly but surely show less 
interest in home-school relations. The nature of the preadoles- 
cent and adolescent is another very important factor. 

The young childas a dependent child. lie accepts his parents' 
interest and presence; he wants them, and he welcomes them. 
The first-grader is thrilled when his parent visits his classroom. 
The second-grader is excited when his parent stays to have 
lunch at school. The third-grader is “pleased as punch” when 
his teacher visits his home. The fourth-grader thinks it natural 
and even a good sign when his teacher and his parent sit dov^ 
to talk about him. All these and other home-school activities 
are proof to the child that the adults *in his world think about 
him and plan for him and care for him. 

At some point in development, however, the child is no 
longer a child. His surety no longer comes when adults take 
the responsibility for him. He feels safer, stronger, better when 
he is a person on his own. No longer does he assume auto- 
matically that adults are on his side, working together for his 
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benefit. He becomes more conscious of the fact that he is less 
dependent. Now the adults may be talking about him. He sus- 
pects that every plan is a plot. 

The growing child has his new feelings of separateness and 
independence inside of himself. He very much has to reckon 
with the world around him, too. As a young child he could be 
publicly proud of his parents. Now their presence is a sign of 
the babyhood he is trying to leave behind. The child stiU wants 
and loves his parents, but he hopes they won t kiss him in 
public or sit near him in the movie or . . . come to school! 

Obviously the child does not draw a sharp line between 
himself and his parents on some one birthday. The wall of 
proud sovereignty arises slowly, over a period of years. Parents 
see it beipg erected through such minor incidents as the 
giggling over the telephone, the closed door to the bathroom, 
the retreat to the bedroom, the club with its rules that are .so all 
important, the fiercely close friendships with pals on whom the 
sun rises and sets. Sensitive to this development, a little baffled 
by it, the parent retreats in many areas. Home-school relations 
is only one field where many a parent feels that the role of 
wisdom is to stay in the background. 

WRITTEN COMMUNICATIONS HELP 

Three elements must be reconciled: (1) parents’ great con- 
cern about child development and their fundamental interest 
in education during tlie.se years; (2) school’s relative lack of 
readiness to work with parents; (3) young people’s new and 
strong feelings of independence. What can be done where 
three such conflicting forces operate? 

One approach seems very feasible: Junior and senior high 
school teachers can make extensive use of written materials. 
Both professional and popular magizines are continuously 
printing sound articles on the common behavior di£5culties of 
these years. With permission from tlie publishers, teachers can 
mimeograph these articles and .send tliem to each parent. 
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Organizations like the Association for Family Living (28 E.^ 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III.) sell many very inexpensive 
reprints and pamphlets dealing with these later years. You 
can let parents know that these materials are available, or, with 
a very small investment of your own money or the school's, 
you can put the best of these right in parents’ hands. With a 
small amount of cash your room or your school can have a 
lending library of books and pamphlets for parents. 

Reprints, pamphlets and books do not work wonders even 
when parents read them. Doubtless some materials will end 
up in the waste basket. But on the positive side they are an 
expression of interest on the part of the school. Pai-mts appre- 
ciate them as such. Publications can give very practical help on 
some problems, and they always contribute toward the build- 
ing of a friendly relationship. From the educator’s standpoint 
— home room teacher, core teacher, guidance consultant, ad- 
ministrator — anyone can find materials, reproduce them, dis- 
tribute them whenever time happens to be available. Done 
once for one group of parents, the major part of the task is 
finished, and the results can be used over and over again with 
successive groups. This is one home-school activity which can 
easily be fitted into even the tightest schedule. 

In the same fashion, junior and senior high schools can do 
much more than they now do to encourage parents to read and 
think about secondary education. Professional journals are 
full (rf readable articles telling of different school’s experimen- 
tation. Mimeographed reprints sent to parents can do much 
to build a background of mformation and to stimulate interest 
and thought. Not many books have been written for parents 
about secondary education, but the few that exist are full 
of vision. You can help many of your parents to know these 
materials. 

Each junior and senior high school teacher can write his own 
materials, too. Nothing about adolescent development makes 
the news notes referred to on page 184 less welcome in the older 
child’s home. A word of praise from the English teacher, the 
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biology instructor, or the coach pleases parent and child of any 
age. Nor does anything about adolescent development rule 
out the newsletters suggested on page 186. The greater self- 
consciousness of teen-age boys and girls may indicate that, at 
the junior and senior high school levels, names of individuals 
should be used very sparingly, if at all. But the straightforward, 
factual story of what a group is doing-the books it has read, the 
discussions it has had, the people and places it has seen, tlie 
problems it has wrestled with— can be good and comforting 
reading to parents. It can also give them the base they need to 
do some constructive thinking about education. 

TEACHERS ON THE SIDE OF YOUTH 

The more personal approaches in home-school relations — 
parent observation, participation, conferences and reporting 
— all hold one potential threat. Instead of gaining strength and 
security as a result of them, the young person may feel that 
their impact is to keep him back in babyhood. This is not an 
insolvable difficulty, however. The answer lies in boys’ and 
girls’ feeling that teachers are on their side. 

If a good rclation.ship exists in the classroom; if students feel 
that tlie teacher is their friend; if they know you are vith them 
and not against them, then the door is open to these closer and 
more meaningful parent-teacher relationships. The key is in 
how you and your students get along together. 

If you are a good friend, the chances are that you will be 
welcome in the high schooler’s home. If the atmosphere in 
your classroom is one of good fellowship, of casygoingness and 
of comradeship, the ch&nces arc that students will welcome 
parents in your room. What you can do in home-school rela- 
tions is determined by what you do in teacher-student relations. 

You have to treat these boys and girL as people. You have 
to look on them and think about them and feel about them as 
humans. You have to show to tliem the decency and considera- 
tion and regard that you would show to adults. Your feeling 
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of respect puts you on the side of young people. It recognizes 
dieir most dierished goal — to be individuals. 

In home-school relations you show respect to young people 
by making plans with them. You can talk over with them your 
desire to make home visits and agree on a time that suits them 
as well as their parents. The idea of parent observation in your 
classroom is something the group can discuss. You can afford 
to abide by their decision after they have thrashed out the pros 
and cons. If the vote is favorable, as it probably will be, the 
invitation can come from the group as well as from you. If you 
put it up to them, these young people can feel responsible for 
planning parent participation. They will have idi as here that 
will help you. • 

When you are planning induidual conferences to report on 
school progress, and as the children become older, you have to 
think increasingly in terms of parent-c/<i7d-teachcr meetings. 
Much that must be covered now has to go to the young person 
as well as to his parents; tlie plans made must come from tlie 
young person as well as from you and the parents. 

Your sensitivity wall have to tell you what, at any age, is 
meant for adult eais and adult minds alone. For example, no 
useful purpose is served by including young people in discus- 
sions that center aroimd adult plans for the guidance of chil- 
drens behavior. This is especially true when the behavior 
stems from causes that the boy or girl cannot consciously con- 
trol — a child’s emotional needs, for example, or pressures in 
his environment. But a great amount of school performance and 
of social behavior is within the youngster’s control. High values 
come from increasingly including the gwwiiig person as one of 
those responsible for his own beha^-iiir. 

In the same way young people can help plan, with teachers 
and with parents, the group meetings tliat will take place. By 
being in on the planning and by participating in the meetings 
this age can gain from homc-svhool relations what all ages need: 
strength, not threat . . . and a focusing on the problems that 
stand in the way of better living. 



10. Evaluation 



The proof gt the pudding in home-school relations is whether 
or not youngsters’ living is improved: 

1. Do they have a richer, fuller, more nourishing life, in 
school and out, than would otherwise be open to them? 

2. Do they have more consistent guidance in school and out, 
and, as a result, live more fully at the peak of dieif jjiowers? 

Final answers to these questions can come only through con- 
trolled experiments and tlirough studies that examme children’s 
living over long periods of time. Such studies are not now avail- 
able, nor are tlicy likely to be made. The length of time needed, 
the many variables involved, the difficulty of working with con- 
trolled groups of humans, all make this kind of evaluation 
unlikely. 

Some tests can be made, however, which give an indirect 
measurement. Presumably youngsters will gam in proportion to 
the fullness with which a school carries on its home-school rela- 
tions. Assuming that tiic techniques suggested are good, chil- 
dren’s living should be improved as more and more of the ways 
of working with parents are used. 
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You or your school, dierefore, can check a list of the various, 
means of communication between parents and teachers as one 
measure of the extent to which you are probably helping young- 
sters to live more richly and with greater effectiveness. Here are 
twenty-five questions to ask yourself: 

1. Do you have room meetings of the parents in your class- 
room in addition to the larger meetings of the PTA? 

2. In yoiu* room and in your larger ITA gatherings, do you 
make use of all three types of meetings? 

(a) Fact Meetings. 

(b) Discussion Meetings. 

(c) Work and Play Meetings. 

3. In your Fact Meetings, do you take advantage of the wide 
variety of techniques available? 

(a) Lectures. 

(b) Reading Panels. 

(c) Symposia. 

(d) Committee Reports. 

4. In your Discussion Meetings, do you utilize the wide vari- 
ety of available techniques? 

(a) Films. 

(b) Drama. * 

(c) Role Playing. 

(d) Puppets. 

(e) The Funny Sheets. 

If) Fiction. 

(g) Buzz Sessions. 

(h) Panels. . 

5. As you look over the content of your room meetings and 
of your PTA gatherings, are each*c4 the four major con- 
cerns of parents adequately covered? 

(a) Child growth and development. 

(b) Your school’s program. 

(c) Neighborhood agreements about children’s behavior. 

(d) Community, state, national, and world afiPairs that 
affect children. 
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6. Do you and each other tea(her hold at least one meeting 
at the start of each school year to explain the year’s pro- 
gram to parents? 

7. Does your school sponsor meetings for parents of children 
who are not yet of school age? 

8. At your meetings (whether small groups or large) no mat- 
ter what their goal, do you have exhibits for parents to 
examine? 

9. At your meetings do you have for sale pamphlets, reprints, 
and books for parents? 

10. Do you visit the homes of the children in your class? 

11. Do you talk face-to-face with parents when you report on 
a cliild’s progress in school? 

12. Do you have many opportunities for informal chats with 
parents? 

(a) Before and after group meetings. 

(b) At Work and Play Meetings. 

(c) At incidental, unplanned occasions in the course of 
a year. 

13. Do parents come to school to observe your classroom in 
its daily operation? 

14. Do parents participate in your classroom program? 

(a) Oil special occasions, such as trips, partief-. and so 
forth. 

( h ) In the regular daily program of instructicn. 

15. Do you confer with parents about observation and par- 
ticipation? 

, (a) Beforehand. 

(b) As a follow-up. 

16. Do you have a Rooih Mother? 

17. Do you send home frequent, brief, personal notes of praise 
about individual children? 

18. Do you send parents a newsletter reporting on the activi- 
ties of your group as a whole? 

19. Do you help your parents to keep in touch vdth child de- 
velopment publications? 
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(a) By infonning them of books and pamphlets available. 

(b) Through a lending library in your room or school. 

(c) By reprinting magazine articles and mailing them 
home. 

(d) By buying and sending to parents inexpensive pam- 
phlets available from many sources. 

20. Do you help yoiu* parents to read about developments in 
education? 

(a) By informing them of books and pamphlets available. 

(b) Through a lending library in your room or school. 

(c) By reprinting magazine articles and mailing them 
home. 

21. Do your parents receive from you and yow school leaflets 
the staff has prepared? 

(a) To help a child make a good start to school. 

(b) To prepare parents for the work that will be clone in 
each grade of school. 

(c) To clarify for parents the school’s propam in such 
fields as reading, the social studies, arithmetic, and 
so forth. 

22. Does your school send written materials on child develop- 
ment and education to parents of children who are not 
yet of school age? 

23. Does your school use a “staggered start” for its first-year 
children? 

24. Aic parents in yom school free to stay with their school- 
\>egVnTimg children vmtil both the child and the parent feel 
oarafnrtahfe about (he younesfer's adjustment? 

25. Do older children m your .trcadolcscentj^ and ado- 

lescents, share in Lmne-srh'^f, • ions in ways appropriate 
to their age? 

(a) In planning lur homt' ' isils. 

(b) In ptaimutg for observation and participation. 

(c) In conferences regarding their work and behavior. 

group meetings. 
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MORE QUALITATIVE QUESTIONS 

Note that each one of the twenty-five questions listed above 
is relatively mechanical. You could answer Yes to the entire 
list and still fall short of your goal of improving children’s living. 
Parents observe, yes (but under compulsion). You use exhibits, 
yes (but no one looks at them). Your meetings employ a wide 
variety of techniques, yes (but people are bored). You need 
some way to get at the more qualitative aspects of what you do 
-- how parents feel, how you feel, the emotional toue that char- 
acterizes these Yarious means of communication. 

If you can add to a high score on the quantitative questions 
a similar high score on more qualitative items, the chances are 
increased tlial your efforts in home-school relations will have 
the actual impact on children’s lives tliat you desire. 

The first twenty-five questions were simple to answer. You 
could read arid answer immediately either Yes or No. Following 
are only five questions, but they are much more difBcult. They 
call for more judgment on your part and for honesty in going 
beneath the surface to assess how you and others around you 
feel. * 

1. Is home-.school relations in your school a two-way, give-and- 

take process? 

(o) Arc your various efforts balanced so that parents have 
as much opportunity to influence your thinking and 
action as you have to influence their behavior? 

(b) Are you trying to sell parents some bill of goods: a 
way of living with children, your school’s program, 
some facts you think they ought to know? 

(c) Are you using home-school relations as a technique to 
put over to parents some pet ideas you have up your 
sleeve about children or education? 

2. Does your school truly regard working with parents as im- 
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portant, or are home-school relations an incidental concepi 
tadced on for appearances' sake? Has your school recognized 
the importance of this new area, for example, through any of 
the following: 

(a) Providing time for home visits? 

(h) Providing comfortable adult chairs in classrooms for 
parents? 

(c) Providing you with more secretarial services so you can 
keep a record of your work witli parents? 

{d) Providing a conference room where teachers and par- 
ents can talk together? 

3. Do you and your colleagues enjoy paren(s? Do you like 
working with them and feel comfortable doing it? Are you 
sympathetic with parents? 

(a) Do you confine your relationships to the more or less 
“official” times — your group meetings, conferences, and 
so forth — or do you call parents up on the telephone, 
look forward to seeing them unexpectedly, chat freely 
with tliem? 

(b) Do you have approximately the same number of rela- 
tionships with all your parents, or do you find it easier 
to get along with certam types — the wealthier parents, 
the lietter educated ones? 

(c) Do many parents make you feel impatient? Do you 
want to squelch thos»* who dominate meetings, or give 
those a good sj\ove wlio won’t change their ways, or 
turn a deaf ear ti) those who always have a complaint? 

4. Does your work with )>arents square with what you know 
about all good education? 

(a) Do you realize that thcie are ca<ises that make parents 
act the way they do, just as there are causes that under- 
lie the difficult behavior with which some children 
confront you? 

(b) Are you aware that parents are learning through all 
that happens to them, just as you know that children are 
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continuously being educated not only by what you say 
but by what you do? 

(c) Do you try to search out for and begin with the prob- 
lems parents most keenly feel, whether or not these 
check with your notions of a good program? 

(d) Are you sensitive to individual difFerences in parents 
as much as you are to the spread of differences in chil- 
dren? Do you have variety in content and in ways of 
learning to take these differences into account? 

(e) Are your various programs for parents planned so that 
parents can study tlieir problems until they work their 
way through to satisfying solutions? 

(/) Are your parents active in the solution of their own 
problems, or arc; pat answers handed to them on a 
silver platter? 

5. Are you clear in your own mind that home-school relations 
ought to lead to continuously improving conditions for chil- 
dren, and not become a de^^ce whereby adults “gang up” 
on youiigkers or a means for the preservation of the status 
quo? 

(a) Can you spot instances where you have further indi- 
vidualized your program because of information Aat 
has come through your work with parents? 

(b) Are you aware of ways in v/hich your program has 
changed because parents have helped yon to see new 
goals? 

( c ) Has your classroom program for children become richer, 
more varied, and more extensive as a result of your rehi- 
tionships with parents? 

The assumption is thirt, if you can give good answers to this 
second set of questions, youngsters will be having the best that 
love and knowledge brought by a united team of parents and 
teachers can do for them. But even if, as is unlikely, all your 
answers are right, your task is not done. All of these suggestions 
are a beg inn in g , rather than an end. Home-school relations is 
a new field. Very little research and experimentation are specific 
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and peculiar and private to it alone. When you work in this 
field you need your imagination and creativity much more thaii 
you need your memory. 

If the various practices from other schools work in yoiur situa- 
tion, do not be content with them. Use them as a springboard 
to your own better ideas. For tliat is the great need. Each 
teacher, each school, must generate its own bright, shiny, new 
ideas. The job is there for you to do — the thinking job, the job 
to ask and to keep asking: What would be belter? 

Are you pitching your ideals high enough? Are you daring 
to hope enough for man? Or are you accepting a lower level 
of behavior, thinking you must, but only because you do not 
dream? < 

These are the questions you must ever ask yourself as you 
work in this field. You must let war and prejudice, poverty, hate, 
greed, personal unhappiness, and social evil always make you 
puzzle: Do people have to be this way? Or can you educate, 
through your work directly with children and through home- 
school relations, to grow a better breed of man?" 
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tendent of Documents, Ten cents). 
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descriptive reports, 145-146 
home visit, 132-135 
reason for, 135-136 
information, how to collect, 136- 
145 • 

parent conferences, J 47-148 
parent’s to learn, 149- 

151 

teacher adjusts to parents, 151- 

153 

home-school (see Home-school rela- 
tions) 

prcadolesconts and high schoolers, 
215-224 

reporting to parents* 

less frequent — and more, 153- 

154 

parent participation in changes, 
154-155 

start of school, 202-215 
Reporting to Parents, Strang, 143 
Reports to parents: 
descriptive, 145-146 
less frequent — and more, 153-154 
parent participation in report card 
changes, 154-155 
^report cards, 143-145 
Role playing, 108 
Room Mothers, 178-180 ^ 

exploitation of, 180-182 

S 

Saturday Evening Post, 66 fn.. Ill 
Scattered Showers, 106 
School: 

changes in, difBculties in making, 
51-54 


School (contd.): 

disagreement and agitation, 57-59 
leaflets produced by, 187-190 
materials interpreting activities of, 
239-245 

parents and, 35-63 
parents’ unpleasant memories, 38-41 
practices that irritate, 76-77 
readiness to help, parents of older 
children, 217-219 
start of, relationships, 202-215 
suspected by parents, 47-51 
Science Research Associates, 200-201 
Services to parents, 77-78 
Social conditions, public attitudes af- 
fected by, 54-56 

Some Special Problems t / Children 
Aged 2 to 5, Ridenour, 196 
Spock, Benjamin, 14, 34, 195 
Start of school, relationships, 202-215 
early group mc*ctings, 207-211 
good starts not made in heaven, 
204-206 

meaning to parents, 203-204 
opening day, 211-2J2 

parents welcome to stay, 212-215 
preschool roundup, 206-207 
Start-to-school booklets, 187-190 
Stop Sniping at Parents, Whitman, 33 
Story of the Eight-year Study, Aikin, 
52 

S>inposiuin, 99-100 
T 

Teac'hers: 

adiusts tu individual parents, 151- 
153 

aptitudes, 64-89 
attitudes, 64-89 
experience as resource, 79 
family life, out of touch wth, 73-76 
in retreat, 71-73 
lecture approach, 68-71 
on side of youth, 223-224 
parents and, can get together, 59-62 
superior position of, 67-68 
That Men May Understand, Rugg, 58 
There s Music in Children, Sheehy, 197 
This Happened in Pasadena, Hulburd, 
57 

This Is the Adolescent, 200 
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Three to Six: Your Child Starts to 
School, 196, 206 

U 

Understanding Your Child, 28 
Using Mental Hygiene Films, 105 


V 

Variety, need for, 88-89 


W 

Ways You Can Help Your Child ivith 
Reading, Casey, 201 
What Sursery School Is Like, Camp- 
bell. 196 

WJuit People Think about Their 
Schools, Hand, 192-193 
Where Children Come First, Over- 
street, 37 


Who*s Trying to Ruin Our Schools? 

Morse, 58 * 

Will Your Child Be Ready for School? 
Adams, 206 

Work meetings, 128-130 
Written word, 184-201 
birth-to-six materials for parents, 
193-200 

leaflets produced by school, 190-193 
materials (or parents of older chil- 
dren, 200-201 
newsletters, 186-187 
news iK)tcs, 18-1-186 
older children, 221-223 
start-tu-school booklets, 187-190 


Y 

Your Child and Radio, TV, Comics and 
Movies, 200 

Your Child ftom One to Six, 14, 195 
Your Child from Six to Twelve, 115 



